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FOREVJQ RD 

The concept of national system of education lays 
emphasis on elimination of disparities in the quality of 
publicly funded and other private schools, particularly in 
the rural and unclerprivilacjed areas of the country'. The 
National Policy on Education, 1936 has made special 
provisions for the education of various disadvantaged and 
underprivilaged groups of children. Scheduled-tribe 
children in particular constitute'one such group' which 
has not received much attention till recently. The problem 
has been not only to get the scheduled-tribe students 
enrolled in the school but a more severe challenge has been 
to retain those who have been enrolled in the school. The 
need-based guidance and counselling services may contribute 
to resoTve the problems of enrolment and retention of 
scheduled-tribe students as the introduction of these 
services will facilitate better understanding of various 
characteristics-, needs and problems of these students. 

I am happy that the study taken bp by the Department 
of Educational Psychology,Counselling D Guidance, of MCERT 
has brought to light many of the demographic, ethnic and 
psycho-ecological, characteristics of the tribal students 
of Meghalaya and their impact on the educational- vocational 
and personal development of the tribal students, 

I am sure the findings of this research will go ^ ■ 
a long wey in helping the educational authorities in 
developing an insight into the nature of educatiohaT» 
vocational,and personal development of su.ch children. 
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I am confident that the Departraent of Edvication, Meghalaya, 
will utilise the. findings of this study for perspective 
planning of educational programnies in the state, especially 
for the need-based guidance and counselling services in 
their schools. 


I congratulate the Project team for successfully 
completing this research work. 


P.L.Malhotra 

Director 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 
Sri Aurobindo Marg, , 

New Delhi-110016 

New Delhi 
January 4, 1989 





• The qualitative improvement of secondary education 
which is one of the priority areas of the work'of W.C.E.R.T., 
requires knowledge about the characteristics, needs and 
problems of the specific student' groups-whose development 
the educational systern-is'supposed to facilitate. Student 
groups' vary widely, in these respects. In our country it 
is generally believed that students belonging to the 
Scheduled Tribes differ in significant ways from non-tribal 
students. Moreover, there are inter-tribal differences. 
Unfortunately education of tribal students particularly in 
the areas of their academic, personal', vocational and sdcial 
development has remained quite neglected. Pupil personnel 
services in general and guidance services in particular 
are needed to facilitate their all-round development. 

Guidance services are an integral part of education 
and help achieve goals of education. To be effective, 
however, guidance services must be made relevant for the 
specific groups- of students for whom they are designed 
i.e. they must be relevant to the ,psychological needs, and 
the cultural and home background of the particular student 
groups. ■ 

The North-Eastern Hill Region has been a neglected 
area, and this has been expressed by the North-Eastern 
Hill people as v^/ell as the Govt, of India. This research 
project on the tri,bal students of one of the North- 
Eastern Hill Regions ' thus acquires,, special relGyance and- 
importance in the context of national.priorities. '■ 

.,f,WQre,ov„er ,■ the Department of EducatippyT Meghalaya has-;, 
0‘x'pp.pse'ed intentiea to;', start guidance,,^pervices i-h 
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■school and has sought advice and assistance from the 
erstwhile Educational and Vocational Guidance Unit of MCERT 
(Now the Department of Educational Psychology>Counsolling 
and Guidance)', in this ©oQnection, In order to provide 
■empirical base to the guidance programme in the schools, 
a research study was planned to investigate into the 
characteristics, guidance needs and requirements of the 
tribal students of Meghalaya. Almost at thesame time 
the Government of Meghalaya requested the Department to 
conduct a Careers Teachers' Training Course at Shillong in 
which the trainees had to be given practical training in 
non-testing techniques of appraisal and some introduction 
to tests too. The same V\/as planned keeping in mind the 
possibility of using the data collected through the 
practical training later on for the research study. Also 
sampling was done in a manner which could make it possible 
to have comparisons between various sub-groups differing 
on the major dimensions. Since detailed information 
regarding some of these dimensions was not available in 
the list of schools provided by the Directorate of 
Education, Meghalaya, the information was collected through 
VdiscuSsion with officers of SCERT, Meghalaya and Principals 
of various schools. It was,, however, not possible to 
collect data from the teachers and parents. 

The research project consists of five,studies 
based on five major^ comparison groups, viz.., Macro 
' Level Ethnic Comparisons; Tribal Vs. "Non-tribalj Alicro 
Level Ethhic Comp.arisons; Inter tribal;. Sex Comparisons; 
Parents!'. Educational Level Comparisons; FGL Vs. Non-FGL; 
/and Are-a:w.i;.c^ '(/Compariso-hs^ al Vs .Urban. Attempt’ has 
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been made to summarise' the major overall findings of all 
the studies and suggestions and recommendations have 
been given on the.basis of the findings of the study. 

The fihdings of this research have been quite 
revealing. They have helped the project team to know the 
characteristics, needs, problems as well as the personal, 
educational, and vocational development of the tribal 
students of Meghalaya. They can serve as useful bases , 
for a better understanding of these students and for the 
planning of need-based guidance services for them, ^ We 
sincerely hope that the Government of Meghalaya will make 
use of the findings of this study in designing guidance 
services for their schools. 

We owe a deep sense of gratitude to the Education 
Department of Government of Meghalaya,.who showed a keen 
interest in guidance services and inspired -us to take 
up this study so that, need-based guidance services may 
be introduced in schools. We are thankful to Principals 
of various schools in Shillong and East Garo Hills for : 
permitting us to oollect the data. 

This project is .the brain chlld_ of Dr.(Mrs.) Perin 
H.Mehta, Professor and former Head of fhe,Department, 
who planned and executed it with the help of the 
project team, during her service with the .NCERT and was 
the Principal Investigator of the Project. Infact 
she would have been, tlgedright person to write the 
Preface. 
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completion of this study in many different ways. We expres 
grateful thanks to them. Among these are Dr.Hoshang P.i''’Ght 
Ms .Regina,Sangma 5 Shri P.K.Sangma and Pfof.Kuldip Kumar 
■for,their help in collecting some of the data for the study 
and ProfcR.K.Mathur for statistical consultancy at the 
initial stages of the project. 

We are indeed grateful to Shri O.P,.Arora, of Departmen 
of Measurement;, Evaluation, Survey and Data Processing 
whose help in the analysis of data on the computer made 
our work that much easier. 

We are also grateful to Educational Research and 
Innovations Committee (ERIC), MCERT, for sponsoring this 
project. 

We appreciate the assistance provided by Sandhya Rao, 
vTripti Majumdar, Surinder Kumar and Veena Raghawa, Junior 
Project Fellows, during the different phases of this 
project. 
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ABSTRACT 

A STUDY OF HOiVE BACKGROUND, SSLEOTED PSYCHOLOGICAL, 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT, EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
planning VARIABLES of tribal high SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN AND .AROUND SHILLONG (MEGHALAYA) 

Perin Asha Bhatnagar V.KJ’ain* 

Department of Educational Psychology,Counselling & Guidance 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
■ New Delhi 

I^iTRODUCTION 

There is a growing realization that the education 

of tribal students has been neglected and should nov/ be 

given priox'ity. , Guidance services need' to be set up 

.as an integral part of education to facilitate the well 

rounded development of tribal students. However to be 

effective guidance services should be .based on an 

understanding of the characteristics and needs of the 

particular group of tribal students, and the ways in which 

they differ from non-^tribals as well as from other 

tribals. An, extensive peview.of res.earch showed that 

some research has been done on tribal students in 

India sporadically, but c.nly a few of their ., .d,', 

characteristics such as intelligence, achievement 

motivation, educational problems, study habits, and •, 

Perin.;H.Mehta retired as .Professbr and Head of the, 
Department, Asha Bhatnagar is Reader and YrK,Jalrivi..'' 

, is Lecturer in the Department. 
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scholastic achievement, have been studied and infor¬ 
mation on other dimensions is completely lacking. 

This research project was therefore undertaken \with 
a view to acquiring information about these 
characteristics of the tribal students of h'eghalaya 
which could provide a basis for planning school 
guidance services for them. 

Obie ctives of ..the,_S_t\jd,y 

The major objective of the study was to 

acquire information about selected home-background 

variables, psychological characteristics, problems 

and needs, academic achievement and educational and 

vocational planning of the tribal high school students 

of Meghalaya. Another purpose was to study the role 

of selected psychological and environmental variables 

in the educational and vocational development of high 

school students in an attempt to validate certain 

of 

aspects of theories/vocational development which were 
propounded in the U.S.A., in a very different socio¬ 
economic and cultural context, viz., in India in the 
North-eastern state of Meghalaya. 

METH ODOLOGY 

This was an exploratory field study for v;hich 
data were -Coilected on a number of variables through 
. thp group administration of various- tools. 


The Sample 

, of, eias^^s iX studying in. schools. in 

•A ^ . ;ari,d 4rb'Uhd-s tudy v ■ Thei • 
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main consideration in selecting^ the judgraent sample 
of ten schools was, that the schools should have tribal 
as well as non-tribal students and the tribal students 
should belong to different tribes? should bo spread 
over different socio™economic strata and come from 
urban as well as rural areas* 

P ro cedur e. 

This research was a field study of an exploratory 
nature. The comparative approach was adopted in 
this study in which different groups of tribal and 
non-tribal students were compared on the independent 
variables. 

To ols _.u s ed. 

Data were, collected through the following tests, 
quGstionrvaires, and inventories s 

Student Information Blank 

Vocational Planning Questionnaire , ' ' 

Center's Job Values Card 
Attitude Inventory 
Personal Events Scale 
Raven's Standard Progressive A'tatricos 
’ Interest Inventory (R.P.Singh's)- , 

Student Problem Checklist 

Annual examination marks of class VIII were, 
taken from school records. - 
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Each of the to ols itigmo tioiicd o'.)ovi.:. yiolded 
data on one or more of tlie variiotaioG incl\.idi;,d in the 
study. The variablos studied v/ore i 

( i) _yar i ableys 

a. Ethnicity s Tr ibal/non--triba 1 
b . Ethnicity s Tribe- 'Khosi/Garo/ltizo 
c. Sex 

do Parents' educational level (PEL)s 
Fix'st generation J earners (Fc.il.)/ 
non--f irst genoration leax-n(;.'X's ( NTGL) 

Go Developmental level of ax'ea; dural/urban 

(ii) Coyaria/,o.s_ 


SES and Age have been troatod as covariahos, 
since their influence has been found to be 
significant on the criterion variables .studied 
in this project. 

( iii) Crit.erjL_o_n variabl_es. 

These variables wex'e grouped under four 
subsets; 

a) Home background variables 

b) Psychological characteristics 

c) Acadottiic achievement 

d) Educational and vocational planning, , 

.5 t-.ati s tie al; §iialys„i£ ' 

Null hypothesis was tested in each comparison 
with the valu^ of alpha, set a,t 5?^ as the minimum lovel. 




of significance. In the case of the continuous variables 
one way analysis of covariance (AMCOVA) was applied, 
simultaneously: parttailing out the effect of both the 
covariates. However for analysing the differences on 
the discrete variables, the chi-square test (xf) 
and the 'Partial Contingency Coefficient (PCC) - a 
non-parametric analogue of analysis of covariancej,were 
applied. In this method however the simultaneous 
partialling of both the covariates was not possible. 


ODNCLUSIONS 

The project consists of five studios based on 
five comparisons, the main study being of ethnic 
comparisons at the macrolevel. Other studies are 
micro-level comparisons, 

Tho investigation shows that the tribal boys 
and girls of class IX in Meghalaya are older and lower ■ 
on SES than their non-tribal counterparts studying in 
the same schools. The two groups however are not 
very different frora each other in respect of various 
characteristics. The general socio-cultural milieu 
seems to influence everyone in the state irrespective of 
ethnic affiliation. However on some of the dimensions 
like intelligence level, academic achievement and study 
habits, the tribals arc slightly inferior than, the non- 
tribals while on others particularly those pertaining 
to the vocational planning, tribals haVe/ah ,edg^ over 
the non-tribals. 
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Tribal girls arc mrire indoponuont. of thoLr 
parents in their job values. This iviay duo tn th.u 
tribal practice according to wl'ilch wonmn nlay o more 
significfint role in the v/orld of work . NovertholoHS 
like in the rest of the world, in fieghalaya also 
girls and boys are given diffoi'ontial treatiiiont, '.v.ilti 
more facilities and attention being given to tho 
boys, by the parents. Interest patt'-)rns c-f boy;; anc) 
girls also confirm that the socialization process 
is different for the children of tiie two sexes. 

Girls show poorer academic achievomont, and more 
problems in many areas as com;:)arod tn the boys. 

Guidances and counsolling services aro iGquirud for the 
girls to solve their problems. Sox difforoncos are 
however not found on vocational plannijig which becomes 
more realistic with age among the tribal boys and 
girls and their family plays a significant role in 
their vocational development, 

I 

Tribal FGL and also show certain similar 

characterisiics and are different on soiyio. However il 
has been found that the environmental influences play 
an irnportant role in cognitive and affective devolop- 
mont of children* 

Contrary to tho popular belief the study reveals 
tnat the cribal rural students have an edge over their 
urban counterparts in various respects« They manifest 
higher level of .educational aspirations, academic 
achievementy and better vocationaliplanning thah^ , 
urban -s tudents • 



of significance. In the case of the continuous variables 
one way analysis of covariance (AMCOVA) was applied, 
simultaneously partialling out the effect of both the 
covariates. However for analysing the differences on 
the discrete variables, the chi-square test (XT) 
and the 'Partial Contingency Coofficient (PCC) a 
non-parametric analogue of analysis of covarianco,were 
applied. In this method however the simultaneous 
partialling of both the covariates was not possible. 

CO^NCLUSIONS 

The project consists of five studies based on 
five comparisons, the raain study being of cjthnic 
comparisons at the macrolevel. Other studies are 
micro-level comparisons. 

The investigation shows that the tribal boys 
and girls of class IX in Heghalaya are older and lower 
on SES than their non-trlbal counterparts studying in 
the same schools. The two groups however are not 
very different from each other in respect of various 
characteristics. The general socio-cultural milieu 
seems to influence everyone in the state irrespective of 
ethnic affiliation. However on sorae of the dimensions 
like intelligence level, academic achievement and study 
habits,.the tribals are slightly inferior than the non-, 
tribals wtjile on’ others particularly those pertaining 
to the vocational planning, tribals have an edg? over 
the non-tribals 
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Tribal girls aro more indoDenciont of their 
parents in their job values. This may bo due to tiic 
tribal practice according to V'/hich v^'ornon nlay a inoro 
significant I'olo in the vorld of work. IjovcrthGlcss 
like in the rest of the worlds in hieghalaya also 
girls and boys are given differential treatments '..vith 
more facilities and attention being given tc the 
boys, by the parents. Interest patterns of boys and 
girls also confirm that the socialization process 
is different fox the children of the two sexes. 

Girls show poorer academic achievement, and more 
problems in many areas as compared to the boys. 

Guidance and counselling services are required for the 
girls to solve their problems. Sex differences are 
however not found on vocational planning which becomes 
more realistic with age arnrmg the tribal boys and 
girls and their family plays a significant role in 
their vocational development. 

Tribal FGL and i'lFoL also show certain similar 
characteristics and are dlfforont on some. However it 
has been found that the environmental influences play 
an important role in cognitive and affective develop¬ 
ment of children. 

Contrary, to the popular belief the study reveals 
that the cribal rural students have an edge over their 
urban counterparts in various respects. They manifest 
higher level of educational aspirations, academic 
achievement, and better .vocational planning than the 
■.■urb'a,ngs:'tudents. 
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To sum up we can say that the findings of the studies 
in the project have provided information about various 
charac teris tics of the trilorsl students of Meghalaya. Also 
the theoretical assumptions about the importance of 
cextain psychological and environmental variables in 
educational and vocational development of individuals 
have been confirmed in cultural and socio-economic 
context c;uite different from the context in which they 
originated viz.yU.S./A. Importance of greater exposure 
to work experience has also been indicated. The findings 
have implications for planning rand implementing need- 
based guidance and counselling services for all-round 
development of children in schools. 









Ili™Qi,,ICTipN 

There is a growing realization that the education 
of tribal 'Children has been neglected, and that 
concerted effort is needed to bring them to the level 
of education and development achieved by their 
neighbouring non-tribal communities. It has been 
felt that their vocational, personal and social 
development has not been given enough attention, and 
the matter should now be given priority, India, 
being a welfare state, cannot leave behind any parti¬ 
cular section of its population in the field of education 
Article 46 of the Constitution lays down that the 
state shall promote, with special care, the educational 
and economic interests of - the weaker sections of the 
people and in particular, ox the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, and shall protect thorn from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation (Srivastava,1971 ) 
As a result, efforts are being made in various 
directions to plan relevant education for these weaker 
groups and bring about qualitative improvement in the 
education presently provided to them. 

Knowledge of the characteristics, needs and 
problems of these student groups is imperative if one 
wants to accomplish the difficult task of providing 
relevant education for all round development of 
these students, specially when student groups vary 
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widely in these respects. It is generally believed 
that students belonging to the scheduled tribes 
differ in significant ways from non~tribal students^ 
also, that there are inter-tribrOl differences. 

Special guidance services In schools are requirec! 
to facilitate the all round development of these 
students. The Department of Education of Meghalaya 
had expressed interest in starting guidance services 
in its schools and had sought advice and assistance 
from NCERT’s erstwhile Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Unit in this connection. Hence this 
research project was taken up by the EVG Unit v./ith 
a view to acquiring information about the tribal 
students of Meghalaya V\/hich could provide a basis 
for planning guidance services for them. 

Guidance services are an integral part of 
education. To be effective, how'evGr, guidance 
services must be made relevant for the specific 
groups of students tor whom they are designed, i«e. 
they must be relevant to the psychological needs, 
and the cultural and home background, of the 
particular students groups. 

The sociO“Cultural background of the family 
is known to have a good deal of influence on the 
individual's development. The parents' education, 
the father's level of occupation and income, parental 



involvement in the child's educations the child's 
perception of what the parents expect of hirrif etc., 
are considered particularly important as determinants 
of educational and vocational development of the 
individual. Hence it was decided to study the 
various family background variables, psychological 
characteristics of the individual, his academic 
achievement, and certain vocational planning 
variables, in order to develop understanding of 
the tribal students of Meghalaya, which-could form 
a basis for planning guidance services and programmes 
for them. 

All the theories of vocational development 
recognise ( to varying extant ) that the socio¬ 
cultural background of the individual and some of 
his psychological characteristics exert a good 
deal of influence on his development. This provides 
the rationale for the approach adopted in this 
field study, viz^> the comparative approach. 

However this aspect of vocational development 
theory itself needs validating before it can be 
applied in settings other than those in which it 
was developed, viz,, the \(testern countries and 
particularly^U,S.A,. Hence another aim with which 
the project was undertaken^was to attempt validation 
of this aspect of vocational development theory. 
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To sum up, the major objective of the study 
was to acquire information about selected 
home background variabless psychological 
characteristics j, problems and needs, 
academic achievement and educational and 
vocational planning of the tribal high 
school students of Meghalaya, for the 
follo\A;ing two purposes s 

(i) To make available to the Department of 
Education of Meghalaya and to educationists, 
information which would demonstrate the need 
to introduce guidance services in schools, 
and throw light on the nature of the 
guidance required which could be of help 

in planning these services* 

(ii) To study the role of selected psycho¬ 
logical and environmental variables in the 
educational and vocational development of 

4 / 

high school students in an attempt to 
validate certain aspects of theories of 
vocational development which were propounded 
in the U.S.A., in a very different socio¬ 
economic and cultural context from that in 
which they originated, viz., in India 
in the north-eastern state of Meghalaya# 




As mentioned earlier the comparative approach 
was adopted. Although the focus was on tribal high 
school students, for studying ethnic differences 
at the macro level, a group of non-tribal high 
school students was used, as a comparison group. For 
studying ethnic differences at the micro level, 
three tribes viz,j Khasi, Mizo and Garo, living 
in and around Shillong were compared. 


The specific objectives of the Project were- 
to compare groups of high school students differing 
on the independent variables mentionod below s 


1. Ethnicity: tribal vs. non-tribal, 

2. Ethnicity (tribe); Khasi vs. Mizo vs.Garo. 

3. Sex: tribal boys vs. tribal girls, 

4. Parents' Educational 

Level (PEL) ; First -^Gnoration learners vs, 
non—first generation learners, 

5. Area: rural vs, urban. 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH 
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RHVIEV'I OF, RESEARCH 

'An extensive survey showed that some research has 
been sporadically done on tribal.students in India, 
but it is mainly on their intelligence (Ray and Bose, 

1 952 5 Chaudhry, 1 955 ; VermaylPSS; Chovvdhary and Prasad, 

1959j Chattopadhyay , 1 951 ; Jai Pra Jcash , 1 972; Rath and 
Misra, 1974," Rath et al, 1979; Sinha, 1900, Ameer j an, 1984, 

1987).scholastic achievement (Bose,1971; Sinha and Misra, 

1977; Singh and Singh, 1979; Ushas ri, 1 980 , Ame .'r j an , 1 984, 

1987y. achievement motivation (Gokulnathan and Mehta, 1972; 
Mubayi, 1976; Lyngdoh, 1975; Singh and Singh,1979); educational 
problems (Chitnis, 1974; Lai,1974; Adiseshiah and Ramanathan, 
1974; Rajagopalan, 1974; Shah and Thaker, 1974; Singhi 1975; 
George, 1975; Lyngdoh, 1976; Mubayi, 1976); psychol gical and 
s■ci logical pr'blems (Srivasta^a, 1983; Srivastava, 1982)and 
study habits (Lai, 1 974 ; Nayar, 1 975) . i\ fev-i f these and 
'ther studies have intsr-alia included the variable f edu- 
eati'nal and v'cat! nal aspirati n (Sachchiclanand , 1 974; 

Dubey, 1974; Chitnis, 1974; Mayor,1975; Lyngd h,1976;Mubayi, 
1976), The review sh wed that n-' wrthwhile research has 
been conducted an any f the dimensi ns studied in the 
present project. However,a review -f the available research 
related t' the variables and vari us cmnaris n groups 
included in the present study, is given bel'W. 

E_thnic Diff.erences 

Differences between scheduled tribe students and -n-n- 
tribal students have been studied m stly by s ci-'l -gists and 
anthr p'l -gists. Very few variables nertinent t- the present 
study have been investigated fr-'m psych-1 gical p''int ''f 
view, and these researches are reviev«ed here. 
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Chatt ■■'•adhyaya (1961) studied the intelligence -f 

500 tribal and 500 n-n-tribal children f Tripura .aged 11 + 

tt# 15 H-. He f ‘ und that the tribal students as a gx'un 

lid n'-t compare fav urably with the n n-tribai childi'on. 

Jai Prakosh's (1972) study f urban, rural nni tri.bal 

higher sec'nd.-rry students f rbdhya Pradesh nls revealed 

/had hiaher into.llicenco than mral. non-tribn,l and hribr.l r.tudeiTts. 

that uruan n^'n-trlbal and tribal students/ Rath at al (1979) 

h wever, using RPiV f und th.at the differences in means f 

Brahmin, scheduled caste and scheduled tribe, c 'nsi.'.ered 

t'-gether, were 'U t significant but taken sep.nrntcly Rr.Thmin 

children differed significantly fr rn SC/ST students. 

G'kulna.than (1971) studied the achieveinont relntod 
m tivati n (n-Ach and anxiety) esnd eclijc ti nal .achieveriient 
am'-ng higher sec'ndary sch'l tribal .'nu n n-tri ^al s tudi,sn t.s . 
Using stratified rand-m sampling, 294 b ys and 7>9 girls 
VA/ere dreavm fr'-m 14 sec ndary sch'--'Is ia three districts f 
Assam. The tribes included in the study were Kachari,f'diri, 
and Moeh tribes f the early I' ng Icid r,aco. The ri n^-tri.b 'ls 
were m'stly n ,'n-m'^ng 1'id -r Vans f Hindu religi n. T....T. 
and Hehta's Achievement Value and Anxiety Invent r/ wore 
used t" assess achievement m^itivrati-n and anxiety. 

Perf Tmance at the SSLC/HSLC exams and tests served r?.s the 
index f educational rachievement. The study sh wed that 
(i) tne tribal pupils obt.ained significantly higher n—Ach 
sc res than the n-.n-tribnls; (ii) the n-n-tribals in the 
rural sample sh-wed significantly greater n-Ach than their 
tribal c'-unterparts; (iii) the tribal and n-.n-tribnl b ’ys 
in the rural sample d- n^^t show significant differences in 
their n—Ach, but their urb.an c''unterparts sh'w c signif.1.cant 
difference. The study sh-wecl thrit the tribal b'ys, 
irrespective -'f the area, tf their rosidenea, , h^vn n higher 
Tovol. f n-Ach .than the n n-tribal. boys,. ■ Lyngd-'h' s (.1 976 ) 
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study h'wever shewed different results. ihe c 'mnnred c ileqe- 
g'-'ing tribol nnd n'n-tribnl and girls velth rGS'-^ect t? 

their achievement m tive, -^ccuti‘'nal asnirati''ns nnd 
fnraily influence. The snmnle c nsistecl nf 300 undergrn^'Unte 
boys and. 300 undergraduate girls fr-m six day c'"liege and 
five night colleges of Shillong? half of them tribalSy 
half n-'n~tribais . She used Tehtahs T.A-T.oictures f 'r 
measuring n-Ach, Kuopu.swomy' s GES Gcnle^ and Occu o,'^ ti-'nal 
Asnirati^'n Inventory. The findings indicater) that the 
means -f the n-^rAch Sc -res '"f the tribal and n aa-tribal 
students did n't differ significantly but th-t the ‘'ccu- 
pational aspirati;n level differed at .01 level. 

Occupational aspiration had inverse relationship with 
n-Ach. But ^'ubayi (1974) in her study '^f tribal students 
•f South Gujarat f'-und no relationship between motivati''n 
'■■.■'Ward sch"'ol and the n-Ach pui'^ilSj whether puoils ’■•'ere 
tribrols nnn~tribals^ -and whether they studied in 
tribal non«tribal schools. 

Misra (t9S4) C''‘mparod 100 male adolescents between 
13 and 15 years of, roge of Oar'^n, hunda ond HO tribes -f 
Ranchi with 100 non-tribal adolescents poo time orientation. 

Two Projective me osures v^ere used in the study. He found 
that the tribals^ f cal P'lint along time horizon was in 
between past rond present while nin-tribals' orientation 
was betv'/een distant past and Pcsst. ’’Ihen the present 
time perspective was compared tribals were fou'ncl to be 
more present oriented than. n""n-tribals . 

Sinha and Shankar (1970) studied vocational 
Preference as a functi-’n of ethnic dif-f erences - am-^ng 200 
tribal and 200 non-*tribal .Arts students of Rgachlj, using, 
a check-list o.f 27 ' ccupations,. The findings, showed" that ,, 
backwardness, race 5 and low educationol..level were associated- 
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with tribals nr f;.'rring timso 'ccu 'nti^iis which r suit in 
ec-Mn'iniic gcins, require less resn nsibility, nnd ^re 
sntisfiers immediate needs.. Better educti n''l bnckqr"und 
nnd high educnti ''!'!-^! level V'iere nss ”cinted I'Vith the n“n- 
trib'’ls' nreference fnr 'ccu:T''ti'ns which renuire m-'re 
resnonsibility, newer •'nd ■'uth^rity. 

Singhi (l 975) •'.Isn f -und thnt tri.o-'.l students l'’cked 
nw-^.re'Tiess of future prosoects oiid hod lower ;oref 9 rence f •'r 
technicol .-^nd nr of essi'iool educ'-tl'n. Amoorj on (l984,19fV7) 
,olsn f ound th-t the tribol students rf R .Sc(AgricuIturQ) 
showed significontiy lower -'.codemic ochisvement thon the 
non-tribnls end their educ-ti >nol os''irti on wns lower th.^n 
other students. He found thot the coste sub-culture .■'■nd -S'ocf.*. 
ecnri'omic level effect the gener"! mental -'gjiity, -^nd 
verbol nbility. Sochchid'.nond'', (1974) t >o f lund tho.t tlie 
occu'ontiomi .ospir-tinns of tribol sch . 1 stud>onts* were lower 
yth.on those of non-tribal .students, th '.ugh during the •; 
ye.or he found thot tribol college students Ivvi high h.cu- 

-Osoir 0 tions . Chitnis (1974) j.'e'o >rted the o 'tioc* 

results. Dubey (1974) found th-'.t trib'^,1 end non-trilo^l 
college students .of Assam both sh-owed high educ-'.ti->n o.i mod 
vocoti'n.ol .nspir-tions ond they did not differ on this 
variable. Srivastavo (1983) in his study ■-'f the tribal 
students of Mirzapur, found that vo^cotioaal osniroti ^ns '’.nd 
exnectations of upper c'ste students were limited to 13 
occu''o. tions 5 while among the backward castes and 
Scheduled Tribes the range was nine, vvith teaching -^.s 
the most preferred occupation. He f-und n- difference in 
.vocational -nspirati-ns of tribal and nnn-tribal students, 
nur in their personal values as assessed by Sherry and 

V.-rmn's (1973.) Persannl. Values Questionnaire, 
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Adiseshi''h and Raman''th''n (1974) f'''und t’l't the 
ST students spent nb'ut f'''Ur ii'^urs in nriv'te stu.dy. 

Lai (1974) in his stu.ly of the SC/ST students f''und that 
ec''■axaic status and p'rticin'ti'tn in exticxurricular 
activities affected the study h''.bits ''f C'^llscje ST students 
uf flnjasthnn. N^yar (1975) "".Isu fu.uiid that rn'':L'e than 
one fourth the SC/ST students studied three ta f'ur 
h "’Urs daily, and th-t this study h'^.bit '^-r'nr^ted by 

better fin''iaci''l 'pnsiti''n, higher eductianal ■ soir'^ti "ns , 
and n'.'n-p-'rtici )''tiun in extr''cur .:ic ul" r activities. 

Srivast’V" (1931) studied the aorsnn-’.lity n-itterns of 
200 tribal (1 00 Th'Tus and 100 Gancls) end 200 non-tribals 
boys matched on age,education, SES and ecological region, 
using the Indian adaptation of.Catte11's 16 PF Questionnaire, 
Form F. The results sho'^/ed that the tribal and non-tribal 
boys differed signific''ntly ^ua Fact irs .t (Sociability), 

C(Ego Strength), ^(Dominance Vs.submissi an), G(Suaer-ego- 
strength), ’-{(uiclventurousness) , I (Tough-minded Vs.Tender- 
minded), L ( Trusting Vs.Susoicious), V(AUtia^, 0(Guilt 
nroneness) , (Radiclism) , Q^(SeJ.f-suff icie icy) , 
Q 2 (Seif-sGntiment) , "nd Q (Tensi'in). There w's no difference 
in the -irgni'ining fact'ors. 

Srivast''.va (1935) camo'’:,:ed the oers anility" pattern 
of high school students belonging to scheduled C'ste, 
backward cl'-sses and u;a'aer castes. The samole consisted 
of 306 clrass IX :".nd X students- of tr'O sub-divisions af 
Qirzapur districts of U.P., of which 56 were scheduled^ 
castes, 80 b'-.ckwo.rd classes and 170 uposr caste students. 

He used Junior, Senior High School Personality:Questionnaire 
adapted in Hindi by K-aonn.r et ol ( 1980) 
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The results rovGO.led thnt tribal students do not 
differ sicjnificontly on ony personality factor^ from the 
general high school population and as such they ore having 
almost the some pattern of personality as other high school 
students belonging to all castes and creeds. 

AiiioGr,]\an (1987) on n samnle of 176 ST students and 
294 non^tribai students of Agriculture college, however^found 
that caste subculturo plays a sigiaif ic':nt role in producing 
the differences among the groups in resnect of certain 
selected personality varicables like oconomic and religious 
values,-verbalised need for nchievementj self confidence 
and adjustment to home etc- 

_ Ija i b ro 1 D if f e r e n c 

Differences between KhasiyGaro and k'izo tribes^ which 
have been studied in the present nrojecty have not been 
studied earlier* In fact we could locate only three studies 
of inter-tribal differences vA/hich are more sociological 
than psychological in nature* 

Shrivastava et al.(l97l) compared eighteen tribes of 
Bihary M*P* and Orissa with respect to their educational 
rand economic conditions* ‘They grouped the tribes into two 
categories, the extremely under-developed group and the semi-- 
developed or developed group* They found that the developed 
tribes are educationally more develoned than the gener='.l 
rural population of India* But the under-devoloped tribes 
are at extremely low levels of cduc'^tional development* 

These two groups of tribes thus showed rem'^rkable differences 
with respect to their educational development. 

In another study Srivnstava (1970) tried to identify 
the developmental needs of Garo tribe of Assam and Santnl 
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tribe of Bihar. He found that the Gnro, a m?,trilineal and 
matrilocal society, has very different oroblerns and develop¬ 
mental needs than the Santal tribe which is a •p'atri.iijde.fill and 
patrilocal society. Bose (1963) investioatocl the socio- . 
psychological background of 1000 aclolssccnt school going 
students of Nepali, Bhutea rond Lepcha tribes studying in the 
hill town of Darjeeling district. He found that the students 
were educationally backvi/ard, .with religious communal feelings ■ 
and rioiid inter-tribal group relations were not found. The 
study however did not throw any light on inter-tribal, differences- 

S_e_x Difference's 

/'■"any researchers have studied sex differences among 
tribals but most of these studies have focused only on a 
few variables such as n-Ach,problems, educational and 
vocational aspirations, and none has touched other character¬ 
istics like job values, interests, time perspective and 
certain other personality characteristics. 

Gokulnathan (1972) found that Assamese tribal girls 
have significantly higher n-Ach score than their male counter- 
narts. vHubayi's (1974) results support those of Gokulnathan. 

Dixit and Pareek's (1977) study also showed sex differences 
on n-Ach in favour of girls, 

A few studies such as those conducted, by Adiseshiah 
and Rarnanathan (1974), and Lyngdoh (1976), revealed that 
tribal girls show higher educational and occupational 
aspirations than tribal boys, whereas Sachchiclananda (1974) 
found both the sexes to be nearly the same on this variable. 

At least one study has been conducted.on sex 
differences in various personality characteristics of tribal 
students. Srivasta.va and Kapoor (.1977) used 16 PF. Form ■ 
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E (Hindi Adaptation) to study the personality differences 
between 100 male and 139 female Tharus of Lnkh.impur-Kheri 
in U.P., matched on age, education, SES and ecological 
region. They found Tharu males were significantly diffe-rent 
from Tharu females on four personality factors, viz.,E 
(Dominance Vs. Submission), F (Surgoncy Vs .Dcsurg.j.jcy) , h’ 
(Autia), and (Radicalism) . Males wore found to Joe more 
humble, sober, practical and conservative as com'eari.ri to 
females, 

J^arenta 1_^ _E_duc_ajtion_a 1_LG_yo_l Diff orcnc cs 

Effect of parents' educational l.^vel on tribal 
students has been studied by very few investigators. Lal(l974), 
surveying the educational progress and probl..ms of SC and 
ST college students in Rajasthan, found that father's 
education and encouragement from home had no significant 
influonco on occupational aspirations of ST students. 
Golculnathan (1979) also reported that oduc itional l..Vv 1 oi 
father does not affect the non_achiovement >vf either tribal 
or non-tribal boys. 

Nayar (1975) on the contrary found that the occupational 
aspirations of tribal students wore related to father's 
oncourcagement and education. Rao's (1976) findings also 
showed that the educational level of fathers of tribal 
students had a negative linear relationship with the students' 
perception of the school onvironmont• 

It IS thus obvious that research evidence available 

about effect of parents' educational level on tribal students 
is inconclusive. 
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_R u rjil -P i ^ ron ces 

Some studies hove' investigated the difforencos bctw-.en 
tribal students in the rural and urban areas. 


yjol Prakash (1972) in a comnarativo study of rural- 
urban tribal higher secondary students of Madhya Pradesh 
found th.at urban non-tribal students had higher intGlligonce 
than the rural non-tribal and tribal students. 

Misra(l984) found that tho urban tribals wore more pcost 
rural the groups 

oriented than the/group. Tho interaction betwoen/was 

insignificant* 


Gokulnathan (1971) and Gokulnrothan and Mehta (1974) 
found that the tribal boys possess a higher level of n-Ach 
than tho non-tribal! boys, irrespective of the qrea of residence. 
However tho latter investigation rovoaled thatj whereas 
tribal (moan-n-Ach.5.87) and non-tribal (moan n-Ach 4,73) 
rural boys did not reveal a significant difference in their 
n-Ach levels their urban counterparts did (moan n-Ach 5.98 and 
3,75 respectively). Nonetheless the study reverisd ' a trend 
suggesting that a rural background tends to produce greater 
achievement striving in high school boys, b^th tribal and 
non-tribal students, the n-Ach level of those from tribal 


V 


rural schools is higher than that of students from tribal 
urban schools. Students from urb an n^-tr i^r' schools were 
however found to have a higher degree of n-Ach than those 
from rural non-tribal schools. She found that tho environment 
of the school and not the cultural background seems to be 
the factor influencing their n-Ach level. 


We can thus say that no clearcut trend emerges from 
those studies and that they yield equivocal results. 
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Over all Findings ^frorn Previous llose_a_rch 

It is thus evident from this review of reso-:rch that 
informrotion regarding characteristics 'if the tribal students, 
particularly those in secondary scho iln, has been confined 
to only a few variables. The one finding which eiricrgos 
from these investigations is that tr.i.bnl students', are, by 
and Itorge, lower on many va.riables such ns in 1^-11 igcncc;, ns 
compared to non-tribal students. They do shrw high 
educationnl and occupational aspiration level, but it is not 
clear from these studios whether tints aspiration is r, 'slistic .. 
or unrealistic. 

In the present project therefore it was plnnni.-d t" study 

a number of variables which have not been studi-.d before, or 

a re 

the findings regarding which inconclusive. 




I 




ME'i'HODOLOGY 

I'hl s r^seerch on tribal sl^ud^nts o f Mp ghr-leys vf&s e 
field study of e.n e^ploretopy ricture. Del© wppe collected on 
a number of veriebl-es through the group sdm.i n.1 strati on of 
verlous tools which er© described in chapter IV, 

‘Ife-Sample 

ihc popul ^’cibn 0 f inxerest was the tribal students 

of classes IX and X in Meghalaya, liowe’^er as the data had to be 

collected as £ pa-rt of the p ra ctl cum in e traiiiing course for 

car^hrs 'teachErs of Msghalaya conducted in Shillong C&s 

eexplsinedin the Preface), for reasons of feasibility the 

schools included in the sample had to be from Shillong and & 

rural area extending up to 28 kms from the municipal limits of 

u rio aniz ed 

the city. Beyond that the area gradually became i..rrx«u-:ed 
again. Moreover students of class IX only could be included 
in the study, as we ve r& advised by the State Institute of 
Education that the schools, being examination oriented, would 
be unwilling to permit us to conduct practical training in 
d a s s X« 

A judgment sample, of 3£3 schools was selected, the mein 
consideration being that the, schools should have tribal as 
well as non-tribal students, the students should come from 
different tribes, should be spread over di.fferent so'cio- 
e COnomi.c. strata, and come from urban as , well as rural ares, 
nine schools we r© initially selected, three of them from the 
rural area. Later, data,we re also collected from a school in 
the Bast Gero Hills, in order to ge t. e sufficient number of 
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subjects belonging to the Caro tribe. Sevan r^f thft'’.e 
ten schools were coeduct. tien’-.>l, two wero exclusivoiv Po-n 
boys and one exclusively for gi-ls. In t.ho u-ban schrol 
for girls there were two sections ol ol wu’, i,x with t,.io 
girls having a fairly wide range of lES. both the s.vetlonH 
Were Included In the sample so as to get an adodu'ite ni’r’lier 
of female as varying in 3E3. In the othen schools, 1 I 
there was more than one sectic'n of cdJ.iss j X, onj, y one 
section was Included in the sample, whichever one w i;; 
as'^iigned by the sc'''Ool principal pn tlie basin cpt a bai nt'^'-i tl ve 
convenience. As the "'department of Educ-a tdI'n , ''orh'Vl'vv •, 
itself ran hardly any secondary schools, all thio sciaol ' 
included in the sample were government aided privitj 
All these schools had classes up to X only, and the mad inn'.of 
instruction was English. All the students in the silecv.-d 
classes who were present at the time of data colicctiam v;ore 
Included in the sample. 

The IT for, the sample of students win ,'i3P.. 'I'ho 

characteViatlcs of the sample can be seen from th' 'rr'vjokdown 
given in Table I, 

Aa the focus of the study was on tribal students, -'’he 
n. for tribals wag 257, much larger than the n for non-tri, iwls 
(81) who formed only a "control" group for the pUTimse of 
comparjison where ethnicity wag the Independent vaT^lahlv.'. In 
any case., the number of tribal students in every sc’iool -nd 
In every class was greater than that of the non-tribals. 
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Etlinicity 







T-'-ibals 

257 

Uon-trib-'ls 

PI 



33P 

Ti^ibF.l boyn 
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Uon-tribai.boy 

4 6 



. 123 

Trib&l girls 

110 

Non-tribal gir 
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■Jex 
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Trib&l boys 

-'147 

Tribal girls 

iio 



257 
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Trib.'l FGL 

77 

Tribal MFCL 

IPO 
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drib'll FLG boys 

55 

Tribal FLG girls 22 



77 

A^ea 







Rural t’^iabls 

111 

Urban tribal 

146 



257 

Rural tribal 

65 

Urban tribal 

82 



1^7 

boys 


boys 





Ru'-^sl tribal 

46 

Urban tribal 

64 

r , 


. 110 

girls 


girls 





Tribe 






' ■ 

•j—1 

CQ 

172 

I'Uzo 

32 

Gsro. 

43 

.24 7 

Urban Khaai 

loo 

Urban Mizo ’ 

16 

Urban,Gqro 

21 

137 

Rural 'Khasl 

72 

Rural' 14 zo 

16 

■^ural ,Ga'"n 

22 

ilo 

FGL Kbasl 

54 

FGL 'Mlzo 

5 

FGL Garo • 

18 

.77 

NFGL Khasi 

118 

NFGL Mizo 

27 

’'TFGL Garo-' 

25 

170 

.'To'tej FGL= first 

gene- 

ration learners^ 

’'IFGL=Rion-fIrst goi 




leaTne^^s. 





Though the rraln sample was fTorr the Kh'-isl tribe v/hich is 
the predominant tribe in the 'ihillo^ig ar^ea, sar'rles f-.v-m 
other tribes Were also taken, and althouf'h sp'ai i in ''iip,G, 
they Wesufficient for making a comparative ntudv. 'Phore 
was no overall "control" gnoup; the "control" r''’’oUT' li 
from one comparison to another, according to ti':o 1 n iep c!''rlent 
variable for that particular comparison. 

Procedure 

Comparisons have been made betv/een di, f*ro-’h.I'g 

on the following independent variables t 

1, Ethnic ma<rolevel comparisons j trii/al vs nori-i'ri bal 

2, Eth' microlevel comparisons ; 1 ntc.r^tri in 1 

3, 3ex compariaons 

4, parents' educational level comivsrl^sons 

5, Areawlse comparisops ' 

I'fl.thln these broad comparison grpupc spnclfic 
comparisons were made. These Gom7)arlson groujis aionf' v/i th 
table numbers are mentioned bel ow: 

1, Ethnic macrolevel comparisons 

1.1 Tribal vs. Won-tribal 

1.2 Tirtbll boys vs. Won-tribal hoys 

1.3 Tribal girls vs. Non-tribal girls 

2, Ethnic microlevel comparisons 

2.1 Khasij iilzo & Garo students 

2.2 Khaai, Mizo & Garo urban students 

2.3 Khasl, iitzo & Garo rural students 

2.4 Khasl, MiZo and Garo FGL 
2.6 Khasi, Mizo and Garo WPGL 
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3. Sex comparisona 

3.1 Tilbai boys vs. Tribal' girls 

4. parents’ educatienal level compai-lRona 

4.1 Tribal FGL'vs. Tribal NPGL' 

4.2 Tribal FGL boys vs. Tribal KioL girls 

5. Areawise comparisons' 

5.1 ■Rural tribal vs. Urban Tribal students 

5.2 ■Rural tribal boys vs. Urban tribal boys 

5.3 Rural tribal girls vs. ■Urban tribnl girls 
Each of the above comparison groups will have four 

subsets defined under the criterion variables and the numbers 
of these subsets 'are’ gi-van after second decimal place of table 
numbers. For example the table numbe'r'of comparison g-aaup, 

Tribal ttnd Non-tribal i's l.l and its four subsets Home Background, 
Psychological, schooling and vocational planning arg _ rumbe-red 
1,1.1, 1.1.2, 1.1,3 and 1.1.4 respectively. Only the variables 
on which the comparison groups were found significantly different 
have been included In the tables.. These tables 'have been’-placed 
in Appendix ’ A’. , , . ' " 

Tools used ■ ■ 

Bata were collected by group administration' of the 
following, questionnaires, tests, and inventories * 

Student Information Blank 

■Vocational Planning, Qies tionnaire ■ 

Center's Job Values Card v 
Attitude Inventory - 
Personal Events _ Scale 

Raven's Standard Progressive Matrices Uj , 

Interest Inventory 

_ . . i • • 

Student problem. Checkllat-iv^ U' '’ '■ ■ 




Annual examination marka of claaT vij 


•■* I. 


i .1 WO 

froiti school records, 

Variabl es 

Each of the above tools yielded data on on.., 
of the variables included in the invostipatinn. '’'’.iv';! 
variables, the method of thoir asBpo-qm'’‘'nt, 'Td rr.i'it'->d 
information, have b.^,an d'^scritt-rl in dotiil in f’ha]-,t^r 4- 
(Variables and Their -m ov ryi r,; ,.r 

the Variables iq f^iyen bolow; 

Indenendent variables 
a) Ethnicity j Tt”! bai/no,n-triinl 
^ , b) Ethnicity , Tribe - Khan 1 /( 1 ,ro/Hh^o 

g) '^ox 

d) P!.n,„te. eauo-,tlon-.l (Pi;!), Hv,t 

e) ’^evelopmpntal of -i-r,,', ; ruo-n/u^bin 

CovariateR - 

a) SES 

b) Age 

Crl te rl 0 n v a r 1 n bl ps 

"hooo VOoUbl,-, hovo boon go„upo.4 u„d„„ 

?5Ubs:ete| 

Home b=5 g1 < 

P-'^ycholoRiG'il' charTcterir? ti 

c) Schooling 

d) Educatloon -,o4 Vootlon-il ploonlp,, 
l.tatiRtlcai ana^^m^o 

■ lignif1r;>>,o.^ , , 

IP each coBpbbloop the nun hypothoot, 

vld., tbat thepo lb „c dlfferonoo botwoon bp, 

on tbp ^Pfewndent „ 

doppndont yomablo bolnp ln,o,bi,,b,d. Thn voluo „f 
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J^lpha (l.e., r-egion of '^ejeetlon^ was -^et at 5fi as 
the mlnlinum level of slgnl fl c''-’nee. Any ob'^e-f’vod 
difference between the comparison groups on ths s-imple 
which was smaller than the tabled value of alpha led 
to the acceptance of the null hypothesis, and it wag 
stated that the groups did not differ significantly, 
i.e., that the observed difference did not warT’ant the 
inference that the population groups diffe-^ed on the 
particular dependent va-riable. 

Some of the va-riables studied in the project ave 
continuous, having measurement in inte-nval scale, 
others aTe discrete, and some othe'^s a-ne of dichotomous 
nature. However for pUTTooses of analysis, all ■'■he 
Q-milnai variables have been considered along with 
continuous variables, and all the dichotomous variables 
have been considered with discrete variables. 

It is a common observation that Age and locio- 
Economlc 'Status of students affect thel r psychologi cal 
characteristics, educational-vocational planning and 
academic achievement. Hence these two varlablss have 
been used as covariates in the statistical analyses. 

In the case of the continuous variables, one-way 
analysis of covariance (AHGOVA) -waa. used, simultaneously 
partiaVling out the effect of . both the covariates, to 
study the differences on the criterion varlabl^^s 
observed in comparison groups differing on the 
ciasslficatory variables. Fot- analysing differences ' 
on the discrete variables, the chi-square test wag 
applied, As also a non-par>ametrl c analo^e- of 
analysis of covarlanGe known as "partial contingency 
coefficient" (P'CC) or "partial contingency association' 
(Haberman, 197P), which deterylhog the -reia tlon^hlp 



b-tween two venieblps by controlling Ine pffpct of (t 
third Vc"ri£bl' (the covsrifte >*ge or SEG), However, :n 
this method 'liie stiriul to neons pcrtlslllng of bo'th the 
covfricves is notpossiblp, hence the i?n;'lys''s for 
pertlslling out i-^ge snd Shb h£d to be done sexjf rd-tely. 

Mg.th 0 d ,fo r cp mpu -LI n^ 'bh e F CC : Let h (Ettini ci ty) stmd 
for tribsl end non-tribal grouji, 3 stend for socio-economic 
ste-fcus ( SBS) 5 end P stend for peer group Involvement (FGl). 

.ESP 

Let '^ijk^'^ijh: numb-'r of subject (observed frequencies) 

of i th ethnic group (1=1, 2)50 th SES ( j-' 1 , 2 ) end kth F rl(k=l, ?, 3) 


ES 


Lp t n,- . = n.; ^ 

J • ^ J 


- v- n. .. is the nuinbei-' of sulpjecL'; of i th 
k i jk 

SP ~ 

thni c groto) fitd j th SLSs n .,= n = n. ,, is thr nuniber 

’ . 3 k .jk i 


-n' 


n. i 
1 k 3 3 k, 


oi" subjects of jth SES end kth FG 1 5 n 

• j • • j I 

the nurab'^r of subjects of j tit GE 3 . Other symbols ce n b' 
written si mi 1 e rl y. 

now the pertiel essocietion between c \hni c I'roup (E) 
end Peer group involvement (P) controlling SEG ( G) J, s given 
below by the chl-squere st&'clstic 


'the stetistl c ^ hes- (i-l).. j. (k-i) degrees of freedom 


■ijk 


r-nd m. 


^ijk, expected frequency of npj]^^ is defined 


8 S 


i^LS ,^SF' 

“13k = -UL_-Jk_ 

, . *> 
EG 


n SF S 

^ j* jk .J. elreedy, been, defined, in the first 

.psregroph, ■ ’ - 
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similarly can devt^lop ■^eiatio’^s fo'»’ othe"*^ 

Vori,dblef3. 

Tile analyses of the disci-ete variables by the 
method .of'.partial contingency coefflceht i^'quires 
disjoint partitions of ail th-i va-v-ia-pies. Konce the 
covariates k(;e and SES , vhich wene continuous variables, 
had tp be partitionedi- .Cetaiis' regarding the partitioning 
have boon given in ■Chapto’f' IV. 

Some of the discrote crttprion variables have- 
four or mo't'e categories, and it. was seen that many' 
of-the colls remainGd empty or -ilmost empty in the 
three order classification of type'^S^xS, etc.,' In this 
situation it w-as either not possible to compute the PGG, 
or if we could compute might get an underestimate" or an 
overestimate of the coefficisnt; Hence we._-;have • collapsed 
categories which had too fsw observations, or omitted theme 
in those casus whsre collapsing was not meaningful. 

In the variables pertaining to academic achiev.empnt' • 
and schooling, categories 2 and 3 of the variable 'Peeris . ^ 
help in. home .Workf ■'^ere, combined; category l -of the ■ 
variable ' e.ducational aspiration' was omi tted ,, as alpo- 
category 8 of the variable -'fixed time for home work'. ^ 

Similarly category 1 of the' variable- 'helping- the. pa rente ''j 
was not considered for analysis. Categories 5 -(outdoor) 
and 8 (Arts & Entertainment) of the - variable p-^ferre.d.- ' 
Occupation (Field) and ca tegories 4. (skilled) , -5 (semi-skilled) 
and 6 (unskilled) of'the variable P ■*vf erred-Occupation; 

(Level), Were omitted’ from the variables of, subset'-iv,-. .viz. , 
Educational and Vocational planning. Categories 5 to lO of 
the variable 'Family Influence on Vocational planning of the 

Hi 

Student: .Greatest influence were ignored In an the analyses.-: 




The c-itegoTies 3 (bi'othe''') ^nd 4 (si <=iteT«) c-f the ''ire 
variable wef’e combined tr one cal; -gory (o i V:d i Pfr) , 

Another variable, 'Farrlly influence on vrcatl, o 1 T' 1 j nvT J r\ if 
of the student j second Greatest Inflvicnco hm V-oon t-'’o'itii 
in the same way* 

In the case of analyaps by the pOG rethod whpnt.Vf.'r 
categories had to be collapsed or otrltte"!, we h'lvt- ! td 
to base our discussion only on the d 1-s'jua ■'"o s+ itistl o 
of second order cl''Rsifl caiion, iFro-dny ivnf,.r;t pP 

the covariate (the third variable c'r G’'’G) . 

As We have worked out tv/o s ta t l ti c'' (P'P; d cfi'l -vriuar.;-. ) 

for each discrete variable,' wp bivo four tyi oi^i or o;i+’i'i tlops 
for purposes of interfirpt'-i tion. ' Thr’ fn-nr’r-it Int.'r . ta ti on of 
each situation is explained below* the s'lmr' patt,'’’rT) ),» .v, 

followed in each domparioon ropoT^tc'd in the* suleie iuon t 
chapters. The four types of situations ar^:;; 

■Situation A ; i/ihon both chl-squar,. 'ipd poy Mri! 

significant, It Indioatc’s th 1 1 the grauiin d 1 fi'i;rjtiy (-,0 
the Independent variable differ si gni fl, c intly on tbo 
criterion (dependent variable), and the third variable, 
l.e., Covrarlate, which has been partl.aHod out, has 
either no effect or very little effect on the critr.rion. 

ll. tuatlQn B; If the chi-square is non-si ghi fl cant 
•and the PCC is significant, it indicates that the. groups 
differing on the Independent variable do not differ on 
the criterion when the effect of the covariate is . ' 

ignored, but they do differ signific'Sntly on the c^lterinn ■ 
when the effect of the covariate is controlled. It also 
implies that the covariate hag a'signiflcant effect • ■ • • 

on the criterlnn,' 
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situation Ci If the Chl-equare is significant 
and the PCC is not significant, it indicates that the 
gTiQUps differing on the independent variable differ 
significantly on the criten-ion when the effect of the 
covariate is ignoT^ed, but they do not differ significantly 
on the criterion when the effect of the covarlate is 
controlled* It also implies that the Covariate has a 
■significant effect on the criterion. 

situation D % If the Chi-square and the PCC are 
both not significant, it indicates that the groups differing 
on the independent variable do not differ significantly on 
the Criterion either or after controlling the vsffect of the 
Covarlate, It also implies' that the covariate has either 
no effect or very little effect on the Criterion, 

To sum up, when both the statistics are either 
significant or non-significant, the covarlate is seen 
to have no effect or very little effect, on the criterion 
variable. But when one of the statistics is significant 
and the other is non-significant, then the covsriate'ls ' 
seen to have an effect on the criterion variable, ' 






'i 




chapt er 4 

VARI ABLES AND .THEIR,„A.SSESSJvlEOT 

The varilbles studied in this project can be divided 
into three categories; (1) Independent variables; 

(2) Covarintos; and (3) Criterion variables. Each of the 
Vroriables under these cotogorios and the method of thoix 
assessment have boon described in this chaptar. 

1 . Ind epen dent Vo.r iablos 

The study consists of, five main comparisons based 
on five independent varicab.les, 

a) Ethnicity, Macro Le vel ; This is a dichotomous 
variable: ,Tribal/Non—tribal. The information was 
obtained from the Student Information. Blank filled by 
the student. Tho breakdown of the sample (see Table!) 
reveals that, of the total sample of 338 students, 257 
are tribals and 81 are non-tribals. The number of 
students belonging to the various tribes is given below;- 

Khasi, 172 (bQys-84, girls~8.$)5A'llzo-32 (boys-22, 
girls-10)5 Graro-43 (boys—37, girls-6) ; Nagn-2 (boys -25 
girlS“0)j and other tribes 7 (boys-5, girls-2) .- 

The predominant tribe represented in tho sample is 
Khasi, which is tho predominant tribe living in and 
around Shillong. 

b) Ethn icit y,Micro Le vel - Tribe: This independent 
variable was considered for making intertribal comparisons. 
Only three of tho tribes, Kla.asi, Gnro and Mizo were 
compared, as the frequencies for the other tribes were 

too small (Seven V'/hen aggregated). The distribution of 
the subjects among these three tribes has been shown in 
Table I.'. The predominant tribe represented, in the sample 
is-Khasi, which is the predom'inent tribe living in and .around 
Shillong» 
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c) Sex g Information about the student's sex was 
obtained from the Student Information Blank. Thi_'j.o .arc 
193 boys and 145 girls in the t^tal sample of 338 students. 
Further breakdown of the sample shows that out of 193 boys, 

147 are tribal and 46 arc non-tribal. Out '“■f 145 girls, 

110 are tribal and 35 .are non-tribal (fable I). 

In addition to using this dichotomous variable as one 
of the five main indeoondont variables, gr<aups bas.ad on oth.jr 
class if ic.atory variables, such .as ethnicity, parents' 
educational lovol, devclianmsnt.al level of area, have also 
boon dichtomizod on tho sox dimeasian, o.g., tribal girls, 
tribal boys, non-tribal girls, non-tribal b-ays, urban trib.al 
boys, urban tribcal girls. 

d) .E__duc_ational L,e_ycjL : This index was durivoa’ 
from information reg.arding father's .and mother's oducation.al 
level, obtained through Q.No, 6 .and 7 of the Student 
Information Blank. In both these items there ,aro 6 response 

.categories, in ascending order. Scores fi'om 1 to 6 are 
assigned from response categories 'a' to 'f',with a score 
1 given, to response '.a' and a score of 5 given to response 'f' 
First GenerrOtion LGcornors (FGL) wore operationally defined 
.as those students neither of whose parents h<ad education 
beyond class II, Subjects with even one p<arGnt who had 
studied upto class V or beyond were defined as Non—first 
Generation Learners (NFGL). Thus Parents' Educational Level 
was treated .as a dichotomous varicable, 

,«) De^lgpmenta 1 „Leyo 1. of Area t This was also a 
dichotomous variables Rural/Urban. The students were 
treated as rur.al or urban depending upon the location of 
the school in which they were studying. There w^Sse 114 
rural and 224 urban students, 6ut of 114 rural, 64 were 
tribal boys; 46 were tribal girls, 3 were non-tribal boys, 
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and 1 wns a non~tribal girlo Among 22i urban students^ 83 
were tribal boys, 61 were tribal girls, 43 were non-tribal 
boys and 34 were non-tribal girls (Table I). Since there 
was only one rural non-tribal girl, it was not feasible to 
use, this category for statistical analysis., 

2. _Cqvariate,s_ 

SES and Age are the t'.A/o covariates used in the study, 

Sp^ c i.g-economic. Sta tus (sES) ; For arriving at the 
SES Index the following Vcoriables were used; (i) Father's 
education, (ii) Mother's education, (iii) Father's monthly 
income, (v) No. of books in the home. 

Information cobout father's education, mother's 
education and no. of books in, the- home was taken from the 
Student'Information Blank, and about fiother's occupational 
level and monthly income from,the Vocatinnnl Planning 
Questionnaire. For arriving at an overall index of SES, 
scores on these five variables V\/ere averaged for each S. 

For the purpose of .statistical analysis the decimal point was 
removed and the scores were used in two digits, as continuous 
scores. The method of scoring of each of the five 'variables 
is given below; 

(i) Fathe r's Education ; The students were recuired to 
indicate in item No.6 in the Student Information Blank, their 
father's education in terms of the number of y';.ars, by 
ticking one of the six respon'so,.,categories provided,'' 

Scores were assigned to tho rQ,spo„hse categories in ,an', , 
ascending order; , 
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N u mber of Years, .of Edijcnt ion 


,Sc_or_q 


a) 0 year 1 

b) Upto 2 years 2 

c) More than 2 years but upto 5 years 3 

d) More than 5 years but upto 10 years 4 

o) More than 10 years but upto 15 years 5 

f) More than 15 years 6 


(li) i^o th o r' s Education : This variable was a-'esussed and 
scored in the same way as Father's oducatiian. 


(iii) . F q. t h o r ' s Ml o n t h 1 y Income ; The students wi^ro asked 
to indicate their father's monthly income by ticking the 
appropriate response category given below quest! 'n na, 17 
in the Vocational Planning Questionnairo, Scores were 
assigned to the categories as shown bc-low; 

Mo_nthlv I ncome Spore 

Upto Rs»500 

Rs.bOl -Rs. 1 000 2 

R.s*1 001-Rs. 1 500 3 

ns,1501-Rs.2000 4 

Rs-.2001-R3.2500 g 

Tho actual range of income for the whole sample is 
between Rs.150 to Rs.2500, 

c cup a t i on a 1 Le vel ; Information about tho 
father's occupation was collected through Vocational 
Planning Questionnaire (Q.No.lb). For scoring^ Roo' s 
(1 956) , two-way classification of occunations was followed. 
For arriving at the Index of SES, only the level of 
occupation was used (not the field). There are six levels 
mn Roe s classification, the highest level getting h rating 
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of onOs the lowest level a rating of six. Since some of 
the occupations have sub-categories other factors such os 
incomey education required by the sub-category, and the 
level of responsibility and of complexity involved in 
doing the work, wore also taken into account for determining 
the occupational level. (For example, in Roc's Classification 
teaching occupation has be,:-n given a level rating of 1 or 
2, depending upon the education required for teaching at 
the University and School.) 

The in tor-rater -reliobility for level of father's 
occupation was calculated or a sam'plo of 63 'protocols. 

Every fifth protocol was selected from the total sample for 
this purpose. The inter-rator reliability coefficient 
was.83.. 

(v) Num ber of B oo ks in the Homo ; The students wore required 
to indicate the number of books in the home,by ticking one 
of the five responses to Q,No.19 in the Student Information 
Blank, The Scoring was done in the following manner; 


R espon s e Categor ies 

(a) No books at all 1 

(b) From 1 up to 10 books 2 

(c) From 11 up to 25 books 3 

(,d) From 26 up to 50 books 4 

(o) More than 51 books 5 


The range of the SES Index vms found to be from 14 
to 53 for the whole sample. Here it is worth mentioning 
that the tribais and non-tribnis. differ highly significantly 
with respect to “their SES, ,tho, difforonce being in favour^ 
of non-tribals'. Since this variable is of, continuous nature., 
the need to classify it into two . or three categories, vyas. 
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fGlt for the analysis of discrete crit.jri -n vnrioblos. 

On inspection the distributi' n of scores n tho SES was 
found to bo normal, with thu me''nr. nt 31 .6, It was 
therefore decided to classify the sc"res into' two cotog )rios, 
viz., those above tho mean and those below. 

(1) ’ The distributii.:'n of SES is symmetric ol ’.ni,! there 

ore statistically insignificant dovi.ations in 
tho distributi'an of scores. 

( 2 ) Tho 40th, 50th and 60th percontilon f''ll in the 
same class interval and caver most T’ the s'nirolo, 
Statistically ncit much inf-'riivti n ab 'Ut SITS will 
be lost if wo take ab'ive and bel-''^/^J grou 'S. Als-), 
the sample will bo more unif'iriniy distributed, than 
if we take throe categnrios, 

( 3 ) Tho median of tho whole sarnalo (32.17), the mean 
of the v/holo sample (31.60), tho mean of boys 
(31.09) and tho mean o,f girls (32.66), all fall 

in the s<arno class intervol and a't the 50th iiorcontile, 
which means that 'thore are negligible deviati 'ns in 
the distribution of scores of both boys and girls and 
the sample asiT whole. Statistically it will not 
make much difference if wo keep two catcg^irios for 
analysis instead of three categories boc''use v^Ty 
little information will be lost. 

( 4 ) If we take three categories, the numbi„r '.'f fre¬ 
quencies in the middle categarics will be to'i fow to 
warrant certain types of analysis. It was therefore 
decided to keep tvv^o categories t:)nly. 

b) Ms '« The information about the ago of the students 
themselves who were asked to mention their date of birth 
in the Student Information Blcank,. The information was 
converted to age in months. The range was fmm 123 to . 
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334 months. Age has been used as a continuous covariato in 
the analysis foi' the continuous o>rlterion variables. For 
the analysis for the discrete criterion variroblos the 
sample had to be categorized in terms of age. However, 
the presence of extreme c'lsos made the categorization 
difficult. It did not seem meaningful to eliminate these 
extreme cases as they arc very much a part of the student 
population of Meghrolaya for whom the guidance programme had 
to bo developed in the basis of this study. Hence it was 
decided to divide the sample into throe categories ns given 
below: 

(i) Students ■whos<^ge v>/as less than or equal to 174 months 

(ii) Students whose ago was between 175 months and 199 m"nths 
and 

(iii) Students whose age was more than or eaual tn 200 months. 
Age was categorized in this manner duo to the following 

reasons: 

The distribution of ago in months is symmetrical to 

some extent as confirmed by the tost of skewness. The 

skewness of the distribution is 2.32 vdaich is very cloae to 

normal distribution. The slight degree of discrepancy 

reveals one or two main features of the distribution. Flrstp 

that oven if the extreme cases from older and younger age 

groups are not included in the analysis, it will not make 

much difference. Second, in such a distribution which is 

neither markedly symmetrical or. asymmetrical, dividing the 

sample into three categories instead of two frequencies in - . ■ 

all the three categories. /- categories give^more, less 

same proportion of 
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Secondly, the three gr'iu.'js dvi''I a,; iT 'i'n thv.- su;)posGd 
modal age (15 years) f'^r the !'/'th class !.)y nly 1/'2 years, 
which should not bother us keeping in mind tliu wide V '.rintion 
cultural background, economic conditi ns , nd tlm,, conditi'ns 
in the schools in the region. 

Criter ion yariablGS 

Tho criterion variables have been c nc.., itu uii/U.cl as 

} 

belonging to four subsets, viz, 

a) Homo background 

b) Psychoilogical charactoristicc 

c) Schooling 

d) Educational and Vocational Planning 

^^ Homo Bcockground Vn^rinb 1 qs, 

F('>ur criterion vari-blos Pertaining t.'. the h wo 
background of tho subjects have boon included in this 
subset. These arc ; (i) Panents' invd.veiiU/rvt in child's 
education? (ii) Facilities in tho Irmie study; (ill) llul'ung 
the parents; and (iv) Father's accu;e:vl:i in : Field, 

( i) PaierLtslOwqlyem in...Child',s .Educati on. ,.(PICEj,. 

This index indicates the extent of tho 'uaronts' 
Involvomont in their child's oducstl^T,, and their c ccern 
about his learning at school and nt home. 

The PICE Index was calculated by adding a student's 
scores on questions No.1,2,12,13,14 , 16,and 17 .f the Student 

Information Blank, which-had mutually oxclusivc rosnonse 
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categories. The scoring procedure adopted is' given below; 

Q. 1 The subject was asked to indicate on whose 

advice his/her parents started sending him/ 
her to school. 



Resnonso category 

Score 

(a) 

Started sending on their own 

3 

(b) 

On relatives' advice 

2 

(c) 

On somebody else's advice 

1 


The students were asked to indicate 

their parents cam.e to their school. 

whether 


Ry^spqns_e Crateqory 

Score 

(a). 

Generally once a month 

4 

(b) 

After each examination result 

3 

(c) 

Once a year 

2 

(d) 

Never 

1 


Q.12 The student were asked to indicate whether 

their parents helped them with homework. 



Respon s_e. tog ory 

Score 

(a) 

Generally (at least . 

in a week) 3 

(b) 

Sometimes (at the most once 

or twice 


in a mon 

.th) 2 

(c) 

Seldom or never 

1 

(d) 

I do not have homework 





Response (d), did not fit into the hierfirchy formed by 
the other, responses^ hence it was not assigned any' 
score (but only a code) j>nd was not used for analysis 
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The students were nskod to indicate their 


parents' concern for their si'^L-ch, 

"'i t'* i i .Score 


(a) 

Always or often 
correctly 

remind y )u t o siHjnk 

3 

(b) 

Some-times remind 

ylou to spcok corre'c11 y 

2 

(c) 

Let you spenk os 

you like 

1 


Q.14 


The quosti'-in wos worded "'/hen y-u sh >vj y.iur 




parents something which y- u hove vrrittvua" 




.Ro_sponsc. .Cntocf, 'r_y 

,Sc''_re 


(a) 

Do they always often c'vrr,.,ct y-ur 

spcllings ? 

3 


(b) 

Sometimes correct your spoallinqs ? 

2 


(c) 

Seldom or never correct your ctaeallinc! V 

1 



The item was worded "'./hen you have leisure* 

time at home, do your parents" 




.RcsjO'insG .C.ftygiy.ij^s i 

5c tro 


(a) 

Encourage you to) spend a.s much time 
as possible in studying ? 

j 


(b) 

Sometimes toll you to study ? 

2 


(c) 

Never tel? you anything even if you 
do not study ? 

1 

Q.17 


This question wa5 worded "When y-u return 




home from school/do your parents" 




^iansp^.„C,atc,g;tr^ 

Score 


(a) 

Usurally or often want to know wh-t you 
did in schonl ? ■ y ■^ 

3 


(b) 

Sometimes, ask you about your sch'*ol ? 

2 


(c) 

Seldom or-novor ask you about your 
school work ? u. y ux 

1 
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(ii) Facili tie s in the Homo for Studj/; This index relates 
to the physical facilities provided in the family for 
studies. The three questions of the Student Information 
Blank from which the index has boon devised deal with the 
place of study (room) (q.IO), use of dictionary at home 
(QoIS), and number of books at home (Q.19). The scores 
on these questions have been added to arrive rOt the index. 
The scoring is described below; 

Q.N 0 .1 0 ; The question was worded "At homo VA/hero do you 

usually study ?" 


Res pon se Cat egory Score 

(a) In a room where the whole family talks 2 

or listens to the radio (television) 

(b) In a room which is usually quiet,although 3 
othor people are in the room. 

(c) Alone in, my own room 4 

(d) I do my homewr^rk in school itself 1 

(e) My school does n’'t give me homework - 

Response (e) was not scored as it does not fit into 

the hierarchy represented by, the other responses. 


Tho question was "How much use is made of a 
dictionary by any person in y-'ur home ?" 

Respo nse ca tegory Score 


(a) 

Generally 


3 

(b) 

Sometimes 


2 

(c) 

Never 

- 

. 1 

(d) 

We do not have r 

^ dictionary at ham'e 

— 
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Q.No. 1 9; The question was "How rri'iny books ore there 

in your home?" (Do n^'t include nev/sSpunors 


and magazines.) 

Response Cntegnrj;; .Scpre 

(a) No books at all 1 

(b) From 1 u^to 10 books 2 

(c) From 11 us'to 25 books 3 

(d) From 26 upto '50 books 4 

(e) More than 51 books 5 


The range of scores on the index Facilities for 
Study in the Home was from 5 to 14, and it h:'s been treated 
as a continuous variable. 

(iii) Helping the Par ents ; This variable was included in 
the study to find out the extent to which the students help 
their parents at homo. The more they help, the loss time 
and energy they hove for studies and other activiti-'S. 

The information was obtained through Q.No.3 of the 
Student Information Blank.. The students had to rospond 
to tho multiple-choice question "How much time do you spend 
every day in helping your parents with housov/ork ?" 


Respons G Ctategory Score. 

(a) 3 hours or more every day 4 

(b) 2 hours ovory day 3 

(c) t or 72 hour every day 2 

If,. (d) I do not do any housQwork 1 

As response (d) had few frequencies, 

was left out from the analysis. 


J 


this category 
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(iv) Fathe r' s Occuiantinn; F^ield Information ohout this 
discrete variroble yias obtained throuioh the Vocational 
Pl.anning Questionnaire (Q.No,16). Roe's two-'Way 
classification v/as used to classify the father's occuoati'''n 
into one of the follovjinoi eiyht fields sugcjjstod by hors 
1. Service 2. Business contactj 3. Organization 
4. Technology 5. Outaloor 5. ScioncG 7, General Cultural 
8. Arts and Entertaininent 


Code Mo, 1 to 8 were assigned to the field according 
to the serial ardor given above. 


The intor-rator reliability cnlculatud for field of 
father's occupation vje.s ,83. It was calculatot'l 'an a sanrile 
t: 63 students. Every fifth script was solecterl frorn 
t-h.o samolG f 'r the purpose. 


'■') Pay ch_o 1 opica 1 Ch ar acteris i cs. s v/ 

The personality an-d cognitive variojeles includc-d in 
this subset wore ; 

(i) n~Ach, (ii) problems, (iii) tine icrspoctives 

(iv) general mental ability^ and (v) interests. These variables 

and their oissessment are described bel a/i/. 


(iy n - Ac h 5 Murray's (1938) the^'ry W’s the first to give 
a highly differentiate!’ an'1 carefully spocifie.d various 
of human m'".tivation. Acc 'irding to this theory various 
needs arc respnnsible for basic rnotivati -n in human beings. 
Need for nchiovoment (n-iheh.) is one of these needs. Ho 
.lofinc-s n-Ach. as ("to accomplish som.ething difficult.. To , 
master; mnnipulato, or organise physical objects; human, 
'■'ings, or ideas. Ta do this as rapidly an-:! .as independently 

I 

"s pbssiblo. To overcome obstacles -an..’ attain Va ’nigh 
standard. To excel one's self" (P.1.64) , 
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Information about this index was derived from 12 
questions from the Attitude Inventory v'hich contains 36 
questions* The Attitude In ve ntory was lore-iared by the 
International Association for Educational Achievement^ for 
collection of data from students for the comparative ‘study 
of achievement in various school subjects in a number of 
countries. NCERT participated in this study. The committee 
of experts set up by the lEA to propare questionnaires tried 
out the Attitude Inventory, revised it, then consulted the 
particii.iated research centres regarding its suitability 
for their countries, and revised tho inventory in the light 
of their suggestions. Tho items are easily understood by 
high school students. Tho usual^limitations in tho use of 
questionnaires for research data collection would, of 
course, apply to this inventory also, particularly tho extent 
to which the Ss would be truthful in answering the questions. 
The questions used to arrive at tho index of n~Ach were 
2,4,5,7,9,12,14,16,17,18,19, and 22, which pertain to an 
individual's need for achiovomont and oxcellGnce. For 
instance "Is it important for you to get good marks in 
schools?" If you do not got good marks in your exams do you 
get worried"?; Do you usually work hard?" 


response 


A score of 0 or 1 was assigned to 
alternatives, as detailed belows 

Aqroe 


o ach 


a 

4 

5 
7 
9 

12 

14 

16 

18 

19 

22 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

'1 

1 

I 

1 

0 

1 ; 


of two 


Disagree 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

0 
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The index of n-Ach was arrived at by the summated score 
on all these questionsj and was treated as a continous 
variable. 

j/ii) ,Probj.ej;ns: Data regarding the student's problems were 
collected through the English version of the Student 
problem Checklist(1967) which had been dovoloped in Hindi 
on the model of the Mooney Problem Checklist for another 
project of the Department, after a tryout in three 
secondary schools of Delhi. 

The Problem Checklist yields information about 
problems in ten areas, viz. (l) Health and Physical dovelopmont, 
.('2) Finance and living conditions, (3) Social and 
recreational activities, (4) Home, family and sox, (5)Social 
psychological relations, (6) Personal psychological 
relations,, (7) Morals and religion, (8) Vocational and 
educationrol future, (9) Adjustment to school, and 
(10) Curriculum and teaching procedure. Tho Checklist also 
yields a score for tho aggregate of problems. 

The self-administering and untimed checklist contains 
200 items, 20 in each problem area. The Subject is required 
to read the list of v^roblems slowly and c.arofully and 
put a tic k ( J .) mark against the problems which are 
troubling him. The score for each problem -varea is tho 
total number of itoms in the. area which the student has' 
ticked. These problem aroro acores have been used as- 
criterion variables in the present study. 

The test-retest reliability of the Hindi version 
of the Checklist, as dotormined on a group of 97 pupils 
of classes IX to XI of Delhi Schools, with an interval ■ 
of three weeks, between the first and the second administration, 
was ,+;.92, - ' ' „ . ‘ , 
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The range of scores obtained on the various problem 


areas 

of the Checklist has bocn shown bolnvi; 



1 . 

Health and physical dcVk-lopment 

1 

14 

2. 

Finance and living conditions 

1 

- 18 

3. 

Social and rccretational toctivitics 

1 

17 

4. 

Home, family and sox 

1 

14 

5. 

Social psychological relations 

1 

- 14 

3. 

Personal psychological rclatiTns 

1 

- 17 

7. 

Morals and religion 

0 

- 19 

8. 

Vocational and educational future 

0 

- 17 

9. 

Adjustment to school 

0 

- 16 

10. 

Curriculum and teaching oroceduro 

0 

- 20 

11 . 

Aggregate score 

12 

- 137 

(iii) 

14Me_.,Perspe,ctives; An individual's life is a 

pattern 

in time 

, and a person's orientration toward tirat; would 




constitute a basic aspect of his porsonnlity and may rovoal 
various characteristics of his personality. A number of 
research studies have revoalGd that time i^ersooctive is 
reinted to various personality traits, psychological probloms, 
adjustment, maladjustmont,job satisfaction, occupational 
level and other psychological and sociolooical varir.bles which 
has oriented a number of Psychologists toward the need to 
assess a norson's time orientation in order to understand him 
scientifically and predict his future adjustments on job, 
with himself and with others. Data regarding'the past and 
future time perspective of the subject was collected through 
an event listing technique known as the Personal Events 
Scal^(Vincent & Tyler, 1965),which had^bT^Tf^^Totis- 
fcactory for use with Indian adolescents in an earlier study 
(Mehta, Rohila, Sundberg and Tyler, 1972). The subject 
is asked first to list seven events he or she expects to 
occur in the future, and ,to indicate in. years, months, 
weeks, da/s or hours the time that would o.lapse before the 



event occurs, and then list seven events that have happened 
in his/her life in the past, indicating the occurrance of 
the event in the same manner. The subject is also required 
to indicate whether the event was/would be pleasant or 
unpleasant. The time perspective score vf-ns derived by-first 
converting the time stated by the subject for each event 
to the common denominator of months and then deriving the 
.median number of months for all the events. The scoring of 
:the scale is done in two ways. 

1) Median Time Score for a) Future time perspective, and 
b) Past time perspective 

2) Feeling Tone of Eventss The score on Pleasant/Unpleasant 
feeling tone attached to the events is also arrived at by 
totalling the number of events encireling by the S as 
Pleasant (P) and Unpleasant (u) ,separately for the future 

and the past. 

iv) Ueneral.,M_ental Ability 

The conceptions of intelligence for almost a century 
have grown up in connection with investigations of how 
individuals are functioning different from one another, 
hence they have stood very apart from those of general 
psychological theory, which has given rather strict attention 
to ways in which individuals function similarly. Similaritie 
and differences are very much like views of the same thing 
seen from different directions, hence common conclusions 
should be expected. Only recently has a raectini of minds 
become possible with', regard to the nature of human 
intellectual functioning. Today intelligence is thought of 
as the general mental ability to solve problems, to learn 
new things, to perform well in school generally the 
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ability to think well of course^ such terms are not 
sufficiently precise for scientific purposes, but they do 
connote what comes to mind when one hoars the word 
intelligence. Intelligence tests are thus meant to 
measure at least approximately this general ability to 
think out solutions to problems. This gonoral concept 
of intelligencG was also due to the fact that almost from 
the beginning investigators vfno emphasized the differential 
view were little concerned with psychological theory for 
they eventually found their tests working much to their 
satisfaction without the raid of that kind of theory. 

The few who were concerned with the psychological nature 
of abilities - particularly Spearman (two fact'-r theory), 
Burt (hierchical model jf intolligonce), Thurstonc 
(multi factor theory of intelligence) and Guilford(three 
dimensional model of intelligence) saw possibilities of 
understanding what vcariables exist in the value of 
intellectual functionning through the application of 
factor analysis. This psychometric approach which they 
adopted them to recognize numerous different intellectual 
abilities, unique ways in which individuals differ from 
one another in performing on intellectual tasks. 

After the advancement of numerous conco'ats and 
theories regarding the nature and development of intelligence 
or general mental abilities, along with the one mentioned 
above, the intelligence or general mental rability tests 
were more theory based. Despite the more usefulness of 
individual and performance tests for clinical purposes, 
most of the, antelligence testing carried on’ in different 
countries is done with group and non verbal, tests because. 
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they are found to be- more valuable economical as many people 
ar£ tested .at one time the ex'rninor does not need special 
skills in administration^ scoring or evaluation. 

One of the most widely used non verbal group tests of 
general mental ability is the Raven's Progressive Matrices 
Test. Thus is a homogenous test in that only the two 
dimensional analogies are used ns an index of intelligence. 
The test measures nrnblem solving ability through the use 
of figures that are altered from left to right roccording to 
an unstated but deduciblo principle.The subject selects the 
design that comnietos the pattern. 

The Raven's Progressive Matrices Test was developed 
under the strong influence of spearman's two factor theory. 
It is heavily saturated with the 'g' (general ability)!actor 
in that it contains many abstract reasoning problems which 
are considered the best measure of 'g'. There are five 
parts of the test i.e, Ai,B,C,D?& E. Each of these parts 
consists of 12 problems. Thus there are 60 problems in the 
test. The problems become more difficult as nno proci....ds 
from beginning towards end. The test is not timed. 

The score on the test is the total number of correct 
responses. 

Inter ests ; Data on this variable were collected through 
P.Sing h's Interest Record. According to the author 
"Interest is a generalized behaviour tendency of an . > 
individual to be attracted to a certain cl.ass of incentives 
or activities. It is not concerned with assessing i.n.terosts 
which are purely vocational in nature, but is concerned with 
assessing interests on all those dimensions that offer human 
satisfaction. These dimensions can include variables that 
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are vocational as well 
naturOo" (Page 1.) It 
that the term interest 
'general interest' and 


as those that arc non-vocational in 
would thus be more c^'rroct t'^' say 
used in the present context is 
not purely vocational* 


The Interest Record ''/as constructed primarily far 
use at the higher secondary level. It can also bo used 
with reasonable confidence in educational and vocati''>nal 
counselling of out~of-school youth. 


In the Record seven interest factors ns reported 
by Guilford et al.(l954) have boon used with certain 
modifications. The items are forced ch'/ice likert typo. The 
seven interest factors are given below; 

Md dJlP.n.i. 9 ell,,„I,P.terest ,.Fac^'^or; It includes various 
activities that are mechanical or manual in nature, 
with less em'phasis on ''.ninking. The range of 
scores on this factor was f-'Und to bo from 9 to 47. 

An essential feature of 

this factor is working with other peOjOle in commercial 
atmosphere. The range of scores obtained was from 
8 to 38. 

Scientific ,In tores t Fro cter ; It includes such 
activities as scientific investigation, scientific 
theory, mathematical concepts, laboratory v-^rk, 
logical processes, precision in detail, precision 
in carefulness, with the presence of thinking. The 

range of scores.obtained on this factor was from 
12 to 41:. ■ .■ 
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D* Ae sthetic Intorcst F act'^r ; It includes both 

aesthetic expression and aesthetic nppr.,cintion. 

The range of scores obtained was from 7 to 40. 

E. Social Interest Fac tor ; Altruism, coercion, 

responsibility, control of others, recognition of 
the needs of others, and the desire to help them 
are the essential features emphasized by the 
f<actor. The range of scores Wcos frr-im 12 to 38, 

' Clerical Interest Fac tor ; Activities such as office 

work, number manipulations, precision deficit, 
exactness, liking far clerical type of tasks, 
understanding of mathematical concop.ts are included 
under this factor. The range of scores was from 
8 to 37. 

This factor involves 

liking for active outdoor work such as farming, 
forestry and cons true ti'-'n. The range of scores 
was from 8 to 37. 

Scoring was done acc'.-rding to the procedure describocJ 
in tha manual, which yields separate scores on the seven 
interest areas. The maximum score passible under any one 
interest factor is 48 and the minimum is 0, The sum of 
scores in all the areas sh^^uld work out to 168, if no item 
has boon loft out. A high score in any one area means, 
to that extent, a low score in other areas. 

The split-half reliability coefficients ,(N=100), 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, for different 
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interest factors arc given below; 



I_n t e r e_s t _ _f _a c tor 

r 

A. 

Mechanical 

. 85 

B . 

Business 

.70 

C. 

Sciontific 

.77 

D. 

Aesthetic 

.84 

E. 

Social 

.75 

F. 

Clerical 

.77 

G. 

Outdoor 

.72 


The author claims that the Interest Record has a 
reasonably good construct and content validity. The bedrock 
of the construction of the Record are Guilford's seven 
interest factors as mentioned ab^.'vo and is an evldonco of 
the 'construct' underlying it. Content validity of the 
Record is established deductively from the item analysis 
data and intorcorrolations of interest fact^rs roiT-.rtGd 
above. 

The author favours dovolonment of local or regional 
norms. In the present study however raw scores have been 
used. 

(c) ^hgolin_g 

The variables used under this subset are: i)Lilcing 
school ii) Perception of school climate iii) Academic 
achievement, iv) Friends' help in homework, v) Hours of 
homework, and vi) Fixed time for homevm'rk. Those 
variables and the method of their assessment arc 
described below. ■ ' 
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items of this variable is given 
Q.No . 

1 1 
3 0 

6 0 

8 1 

10 1 

11 1 

13 0 

15 0 

20 - 0 
21 1 

23 1 

24 0 


like that 
Question 
and 24 v/ere used to 
Scoring was done 
scoring key* Various 

Disagr£;_G 
0 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
1 


i) Liki nq School ; The index for this variable, 
for n.Ach., dorived from the Attitude Inventory, 
no.s 1,3,5,8,10511,13,15,20,21,23, 
arrive at the index of Liking School, 
by assigning 0 to 1 according to the 

below 


The sum of ail the soores was the totcol score on this variable. 
The range of scores was from 2 to 12. This variable has 
been used ris a continuous variable. 


ii) Per ce lation ^gf .School Clirant^: This index was also 
derived from the Attitude Inventory, l|.No, 25 to 36 
were used to arrive at this Index. The scores on all 
those questions were summed up. Scoring of the dichotomous 
response Agree/Disagree was done by assigning either 
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This variable has been used as a continuous variable. 
The range of scores is from 1 to 11. 

iii) /tc^dernic AchiGvp.niojrt: The data on ncadornic achievement 
were collected from the school records. The class VIII 
annual examination marks in various school subjects, and 

I 

I;.,, the aggregate of marks of all the subjects, ennvortod into 

I 

Z scorGs, wore the index of academic achiovemont. The Z 
scores were calculated to make the marks on various 
subjects comparablej as the maximum marks for many 
subjects vary from school to school. The school subjects 
used in the study ares i) English^ ii) Mathematics, 
iii) History, iv) Geography, v) Science, vi) Hygiene, 
vii) Domestic Science, viii) Khasi (language), ix) Hindi 
(language), x) Gcoro (dO), xi) Mizo (do), xii) Overall 
acrademic achievement. These subjects wore unif''"'rmly 
. offered to all students in,schoolfew other 
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subjects such CIS Art, Moral Science, Poetry, and Civics, 
which were studied by a very fcv-i students in 2 or 3 
schools, have not been included in this study. Conversion 
ofsubject marks was clone schoolwisc. Z scores were 
computed for (i) marks in each subject separetoly, and 
(ii) aggregate marks. 

Marks in Mathematics and Arithmetic were combined 
and treated as marks in one subject, viz.. Mathematics, 
Similarly marks in Geography and Commercial Geography were 
combined and considered as marks in Geography. Marks 
obtained by students in each subject \ncto then converted 
into percontagos, so that all the subjects in each school 
would have the same denominator. This was necessary because 
the maximum marks in cases wlioro subjects wori. combined 
became more than 100. The percentage of marks in each 
subject was considered as the raw score, i.c., X, for 
calculating T-score. 

The raw score method was ajopliod to calculate moan and 
standard deviation. This method was used because the data 
were ungrouped. 

Raw score formulco for Mean is? 

^ N. 

Where X = Marks of students 

N = Total number of students 

X = Mean 

Raw score formula for calculating standard .deviation is: 

SD = 

After calculating the mean the _SD \/\;ith -the help 
of the above formulae, Z scores were calculated using the 
following formula; 

Z score = , X - 

. SD " , ■" 

T score = 10Z 4- 50 ; 
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For tho 

statistical analysis of tho 

a c h i o V c m - n t c j a t a 

T—scorcs 

were used. The rang- T 

-sc‘'re5 obtained f^-r 

various 

school subjects is given be 

1 m 5 


English 

29-79 


Ata ths 

9-7 9 


History 

21 -87 


Geography 

23-91 


Science 

9-88 


Hygiene 

22-7 6 


Domestic Science 

35-80 


Khasi (Language) 

1 6-73 


Hindi (Language) 

26-SO 


Garo (Language) 

26-68 


Mizo (Language) 

30-7 0 


Aggregate Liarks 

21 -88 

iv) 

Friends' .Help in Ho,m_ev7orks 

I n f o r m a t i o i "i r o g a r d 1 n g 


this variable was obtained thronnh Question no. 'i' of the 
Student Information Blanlcj ''Do your friesads help you 
with the homework you get from school . Tho student 
was required to respond in terms of one of three 
categories. These categories and tho score assignor’ to 
each is shown below. 



R^e^sj), 0 nsc Category 

Sc ore 

(a) 

Yes 

2 

(b) 

No 

1 

(c) 

Sometimes 

3 

I^qu,rs ^pf, 

Homewor^ j Information 

about this variable 


was obtained through Q.No«9 of tho Student Information 
Blank. Ss were asked ’’Taking all subjects together y how 
many hours each week do you gonerally spend on homework 
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given by the school ?" . The Ss could ans'/ver this question 
in any one of fivo response categories which were coded as 
1,2^3,4, and 5. Though the variable was an ordinal one, it 
was used as a discrete variable for purposes of statistical 
analysis. 

R gS-P.QQSP .Qh. iQblTY. 



(a) 

- 2 hours nr loss 

1 


(b) 

- More than 2 hr.urs but 
upto 5 hours 

2 


(c) 

■“ More than b hours but upto 

10 hours 

3 


(cl) 

-i Moa?e than 1 0 hours but upto 

20 hours 

4 


(e) 

- ^^.orG than 20 hours 

5 

(vi) 

JF^i_XG,d Xime_ for Horno_work; Question no. 11 

of the 

Student Information Blank, "Do you have a fixed 

time 

for 

doing 

your homework w.is used to obtain 

inf nrmation 

nn this variable. The response could fall in ogp-of the 

foil 

owing 

categories s 




_Resjnonso Category 

C2dS_ 


(a) 

Yes 

2 


(b) 

No 

1 , 


(c) 

My school does not give mo 
homework. 

8 


Tho 

third category was excluded from the 

analysis 

f or 

want 

of onough frequencies. 



d) Educa tiona l a nd ^ypcyi_tiona. 1 Plan ning 

The variables considered under this subset w/ere 

(i) Expectation of enteringythe preferred occu'''ation 

(ii) Information about, nature of - work in e-xpocted 
occupation. 

(iii) Information about entry qualification in 
expected occupation 
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(iv) Inf »r-iTnti 'in as t ' v'hoth :r training is 

rcquirurl f or ;:;;ouc t .o ' 'cci.i at'', ’’n 

(v) Information ab''ut ty;"".; •!: ."i"i..'Cia 1, tr'vining 

roqui ru-d f or cx; >c t- ■■ c; c n ■' 'I. J..'’n . 

(vi) Info.rmati'Tn about duration of irn.ci-l t-r-iining 
ruquirC'.l f or r'X 'oc tu’' 'Ccu ■v'' i ’'in 

(vii) Inf oriTiration .about n.ariu; and 1 -'cati on ■-f in.stituto 

imiaarting such s'-ccia], troinin'j 

(viii) Extent of inf ;rmati .n ab'ut ..:.x"'..ct •! ' ,ccu':n ti'n 

(ix) Ex:'iocted ccu"’ation; fio.l. ! 

( x) Ex'bected 'O^cu; votion; ].co/ol 

(xi) Occu"aationnl rolo m 

(xii) Family influence on v 'catiarnl ;oi,"uon ii uj: 

greatest influence 

(xiii) Family influoncrj on voc"'tional olanning; 

second greatest influence 

(xiv) Percoytion of father’s'; thinkii'uq ah lUt 

expected occu'oation 

(xv) P.^rcc'otion 'of mother's thinking ata■■^ut 

expected occu'oation 

(xvi) Educational aspirati 'oa 

(xvii) Job values. i 

, - Job value: highest 

- Job value: second highest 

- Job value; third highest 

Perceived job value of fath..r; highest 

- Porceivod job value of father: second highest 

- Perceived job voluo of fathers third highest 

- Porceivod job value of mother; highest 

- Perceived job value of mothers second highest 

“ Perceived job value of mother; third highest 

- Discrepancy between own highest an'l father's 
highest job value 

~ Discrepancy between own seconrl highest and 
father's second highest -Job value 
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Discrei:>ancy betV'yeen own third highest and 
father's third hinhest job value 

- Discrepancy between own highest and mother's 
highest job value 

- Discrepancy between own second highest and mother's 
second highest job value 

- Discreoancy betvjeen own third highest and mother's 
third highest job value 

Information about all the variables pertaining to vocational 
planning (S,Mo.1 to 16) was collected through the Vocational 
Planning Questionnaire, This questionnaire was rlovoloped 
by the Princinal Investigator for another project, and was 
used for this orojoct v/ith minor modifications, . The 
questionnaire is composed of 18 items, some of which are 
open ended, which others are of forcocl-choice type. The 
questionnaire is not a tost or inventory of vocational 
development, but it is a useful device for assessing certain 
aspects of the vocational devolopmont of students in the 
Indian context. The questionnaire was constructed prim-^rily 
for use at higher secondary level. It can however be used 
with reasonable confidence for, educational and vocritional 
guidance and counselling of youth in and outside the school, 

(i) Expecta tio n of Entering the Preferred Occupa tion ; This 
is a dichotomous variable. The question has a reality 
orientations As you know, people do not always heave ability, 
money, and freedom to enter the occupations they like the 
most. Do you think you will be able to enter the 
occupation you like the most ?" Vos/No. 'Yes' response 
has been coded 2 and 'No' response has been coded 1. 
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If the answer t'' the aonv'o .juesti -n in "•ositivo, the 
■'referred ',)CCU"'iation is nisi'i trentv-'di ■the ir.r-'oc'L >1 
occuyiation. But if thu nn.s'’Vor i.s neQrvlivv. , tl'U..' nc.xt 
questi^'in asks Kilsa to state the ecu 'Oti in Iv,.: actually 
exoects to enter. Ejccept for the question w’ric’i 
elicits reasons for the ;Toferred occu ntion, oj^l 
_lator _c(uo_s_tions pertain to, the exo-cte i occu ■■"■'tion, 

(ii) .About Nature of ;/ork :ln Ex:''Cc-l:o4 Occu-'otiori 

This informtotion was obtai:,od through an o ton-erv.locl 
question of the Vocationl i Tanning Uuostionnairo . Si- 
were asked to descrilDO the ty','o of worlc peo'p.lo rfa in 
the occuiTation which they cactually ox"'ect to (.■ntv-'r. 

This variable is scored on n 4~ooint scale p accorrling 
to the degree of oorroctnoss of information about the 
occupation : 

Good inf o rmation - 3 

Fair infiirm'-tion - 2 

Wrong information - 1 

Lack of information- 0 

The obtained range of scores on the variable, was 
from 0 to 3, 

/\bout Entry Qualification in Expoc ted, 

‘Occupation; S was asked to state tho educational 
qualifications required for entering tho GX'')GctGk:l occun>ntion 
Scoring is done on a 4-point scale, os in th^; case of 
information about nature of work. The obtained r<anqo of 
scores on this variable was also 0 to 3. 
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(iv) I nf or mation as to whether_Special Trainin_g _i_s 
Required for ExjoecteJ JDccuiqaS was asked to state 
whether a special ty:'e of training is required for entering 
the expiected occupation. The response was evaluated in terms 
of the dichotomy". Has correct information/Lacks correct 
information. A scorej/was assigned ■ for correct information 
and 1 for lack of correct information. 

(v) Inf orma_tion about .Type- of S^.ecia.l_T.rainlng, ..in .E,xpec.ted 
Oc.cui'iatign ; S was required to answer this question only 
if he says 'Yes' to the earlier question regarding special 
training. The scoring is done in the same way as in the 
case of nature of work. The range of scores obtained was 
from 0 to 3. 

(' Xnf o rmation .about .Duration of Sp odi al. _Tra.ini.n_g_ Jus 
EXjo ectqd Occupation . S was asked to stcote the duration of 
special training roquirod for entering the expected 
occupation. The scoring method is the same as adopted in tho 
case of nature of work. The obtained range of scores wns 
from 0 to 3. 

(Vii) Inform ati o n about ._Narne and ..LoP.ation of lns.ti tut.e 

Imparting .Spec!a_l Training._ijl__Exp.eeted J).ccupa S was 

asked to stato the name and location of a training institute 
where the special training is available. The method of 
scoring is the scome as in tho case of the information about 
nature of work. The obtained range of scores was from 
0 to 3, 

(Viii) Ext ent of ,..In.fgrm,atign__abp.u.t..Expected...Occupation; 

This index was developed with the help, of various items 
from the Vocational Planning Quastionnaife. These items, 
pertain to information about the nature of work in the 
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expoctGcl occu;').''.tion 5 ontry qinlificationtypu of special 
training roquirody duration of special training, and the 
namo and location of the institute imparting saccial training. 
The scores on all these variables wqiq summated and 
averaged by dividing the number of items i.e. 5 to arrive cat 
this index. For the convenience of int^rprotatirn and 
analysis the clecimal point of average score was ornittod 
and treated as continuous score, c.g., a score of 2.6 was 
treated ros 26. The range of scorus obtained on this 
variable was from 0 to 30, 

ix),x) Expected ,0^ccupgtionp_ Field and Level: The Vocational 
Planning Questionnroire first asks S to state his occuoational 
preference (Name the ONE occupation you would LIKE MOST to 
enter, if you had the ability, money and full freedom of 
choice); and then asks him whether or not he ex'iects 
to enter the preferred occu'oation, If the answer is 
negative, the S is laskocl to stati; the occu'iation he 
actually expects to enter. Only 30 Ss gave a negative 
response, and stated ra different occunation as the one 
they expected to enter. All other Ss responded that they 
expect to enter their preferred occu'"'ation; in all such 
cases the preferred occupation j.s also the exncctod occu¬ 
pation; all later questions pertain to the GX’X;'ct'..d 
occupation only. The expected occupations have been 
classified coccording to Roe's two-way classification of 
occuioations, in which the occunations are classified in 
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8 fields and 6 levels, as shown below. 

_Fie l ,cl^. 5 

1. Service 

2. Business contact 

3. Organizational 

4. Technology 

5. Outdoor 

6. Science 

7. General and Cultural 

8. Arts and Entertainment. 

Code Nos 1 to 8 were assigned to the fields following 
the serial order given above. The data revealed that very 
few expected occupations fell in the 5th (Outdoor) and 8th 
(Arts and entertainment) fields. These two fields were 
excluded from the analysis for want of ■ enough frequencies. 

LeveJ, 

1 . Professional and Managerial - higher 

2. Priafessional and Mancogerial “ regular 

3. Professional and Managerial - lower 

4. Skilled 

5. Semi-skilled 

6. Unskilled 

Code No.s 1 to 6 were assigned to different levels, 
following the serial order described above. It was however 
observed that expected occupations belonged to levels 
I, II and III only which are higher in the hierarchy. 

Levels IV, V and VI have therefore been excluded fmm 
statistical analysis. 
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xi) Oc,cup,atJ.pjial _,Role^ i This is a dichotomous variable, 

Ss are asked to indicate by putting a tick marie ( _/ ) 

against 'Yes' or 'No' to show whether they pcrsonolly' know 
anyone who is working in the occupation they expect to 
enter. 'Yes' response was codod 2 and 'No' was coded 1. 

. I 

X i i) ,F^am_i 1_Y n f 1 u o n_c c on _Vo c a t i o_n a 1 J?_l a n n i ng-G r c to s_t 
Ijafluo^n_cp ; Ss are askod to indicate by putting a tick mark 
( ) against one of the family mombors listed below tho 

question: "V\[ho hfOS had tho groatost influence on your 
thinking regarding your future occui'ration ?" Code M''.., 1 

to 10 aro assigned to different family members^ in tho 
order mentioned below; 

Feather - 01 
Mother - 02 
Brother- 03 
Sister ~ 04 

Paternal grand-fathor - 05 
Maternal grancl-mothor - 06 
Paternal uncle - 07 
Maternal uncle - 08 
Paternal Aunt - 09 
Maternal Aunt - 10 

Since there were hardly any responsGs in categonies 
5 to 10, these categories h<avG been excluded from tho 
analysis. Further responses in tho categories 3 and 
4 aro very few, ' . , 

Categories 3 and 4 had to be cpllaosod into a new 
category named 'siblings' because of very few' response. 
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(xiii) F^amil^y,__Influence _qn Vocational Planni ng S_ecqn^ 

Greatest Influen_c_e ; Ss are asked to indicate by putting 
a circle on the family member mentioned in the list 
(given above) who has had the second greatest influence 
on their thinking regarding their future occupation. 

Coding has been done as for variable xii 

(xiv) Perception of Father's Thinking .about Expec ted 
O c cupati on ; Ss are required to express their perception 
regarding their father's thinking about their expected 
occupation, by ticking one of the following multiple response 
catogoriGs s 

He himself advised me to entrjr this occupation 
- I myself thought of this occupation but he 
approves of it. 

He does not approve of it and wants me to enter 
a different occu ation, namelyp 

Twr'ito ’thc' 'irarn'o 'of 'th"c"occ'upation on this line ) 

Ho neither approves nor disapproves 
I have not discussed the matter with him. 

Code No,.s 5 to 1 are assigned according to the order in 
which the response categories arc listed above. 

(xv) £Gr.cgptio,n „p£,MqthGr’s Thinking ,.about„ E,xpe;c>,od 
Occup ation ; Information about Ss' perception of their mother s 
thinking about tho expected occupation was collected 
through a similar multiple choice type ,question. Coding 
follows, tho same pattern. 

Q.No. 18 was not analysed because it was found that 
sovoral students had not understood it properly and had not 
answered it appropriately. 
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(xvi) E^c^ucqtiqnal Asjpira Ss' IgvsI of oducatio'nal 

aspiration was assessed in torifis of tl'ie nurnbei: of years of 
education throuah Q,No,8 in the Student Information Blnnh, 

The Ss v^ero required to indicate one of the five response 
categories in response to tho que.stion '’After this year; 
how many more years do you hope to study The response 

categories are given below» 

a) 0 yorcr 

b) 2 years or less than 2 years 

c) More than 2 years but upto 5 years 

d) More than 5 years but upto 8 years 

e) More than 8 years 

A code of 1 for (a), 2 for (b)^ 3 for (c), 4 f^ur (d), 
and o for (e) response categories was assigned. 

As no S wanted to discontinue his oducration immediately 
(category, 1 ), this category has not been included in the 
analysis. 

This variable is an ordinal one .but has bo-.n treated 
as a discrete variable for analysis purpo.seso 

(/vvii) iq,q„.3(,al.U§.® ° R.okeach (l973) defines value as an 
enduring belief that a specific mode of conduct or end state 
of existence is personally or socially preferable to an 
opposite or converse mode of conduct or end state of existence 
Allport (1961), a v^/ell knovm psychologist, has defined value 
as a belief upon which a man acts by preference. Job values 
thus stand for the values which an individual evolves about 
his vocational life. These values represent the preferred 
or desired aspects of a job. In the present study data on job 
values were collected through Center's Job Values Card. Centre 
(1949) has used a list of ten values in his Job Values Card. 


V 
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Hovvcivor one 

/moi'e value, mentioned belovi/ at S.No.11, has been added to 
this list for the present study. These values are; a)Leader~ 
ship, b) Interest, c) Presticfe, d) Power, e) Security*' 
f) Seif expression, g) Salary, h) Fame, i) Social service, 
i) Independence, Ic) 'dot renuired to work hard. 

Ss were required to indicate their own first, second, 
and third choices of these job values. Each S was also 
asked to indicate vdnat, according to him, were his father's 
and mother's first, second and third choices. The purpose 
was to know (a) the job values of the students, (b) their 
perception of their parents' job values, (c) the existence 
of discrepancy between the corresponding job values of S 
and the 'perceived job values of the father, and (d) the 
existence of discrepancy between the job values of S and 
the pei'ceivad job values of the mother. 

To analyse the job values frequency distribution of 
all the eleven job vnl'jos v,/aa prepared separately for each 
of the first three values indicated by the students as 
their own values, and tho samo for the perceived values of 
their fathers and mothers. For each value the average ratrng 
was computed by multiplying the value of tne ratincj (i.e. 
3,2,1) assigned by all the members of the group with their 
corresponding freguencies, and their sum was then divided 
by the total frequencies of that job value. Next, all the 
oloven job values were arranged in the descending order 
for the* student's own choices, and for tne Perceived 
■clgoices of fathers and mothers. The highest average score 
' has been ranked as one, and the lowest ranked as eleven. Only 
the first throe (the most preferred) and the, last three (the 
least preferred) values havbeen reported. 
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In order to ascertain the discrepancy score jotvvocn 
S's job values and father's or mother's aerceived job 
values, each of tiie throe ciioices of the S v/o.s cornn,-;red vjith 
the three nerceived job values of the fatiu-r, and of the 
mother, separately. The discrooanev score for e-^cia of the 
S's three values uir\s the numbe-r of st-.-as by ";hich that value 
differed from the perceived prirontai rank inn of tho samo 
value. Thus if a value ranked by the S as first iwas nerceivod 
as being ranked by the parent also as first Lhe d iscrupaancy 
score vyas 1. If the 'aerceivod larental ranking was third, 
the discrepancy score vras 2. If tiiat value w g not perceived 
as being ran'kod by-the parent at all, the d.iscreoapcy score 
was 3. 


Direction of trio discroraancy V'/as not taken into 
consideration. 


illustration^ 


,,£1^13^.,pf. .Choice 5' s Ch oice 

First o 

Socond 

Third k 

The dis.cropcancy scores will be 2,1,0 

In another example 

Ra.uk. of, .Chpi^ce. S' s Choice 

First 

Second 

Third 

The discrepancy scores v/ill be 0,3,1 
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ETMNIC M;\CRO-LEyEL COMP mSOMS.., s .TRI3AL Vs .NO?,!-TRIBAL. 

The main study of Ethnic Differences nt the 
macrolevel consists of coriTvarisons iietween tribnl and 
non-tribal students. Supplementary comparisons bet'ween 
tribal and non-tribal boys, and tribal and non-tribal 
girls, have been done to throw additional light on the 
findings of the main comp..orisons. Age and SES have been 
controlled in all the comparisons. The samnle size of 
tlie pooled group consists of 2b7 tribe Is and 81 non —tribals 
Of these, 147 are tribal boys, 4' non-tribal boys, 110 
tribal qirls, and 35 non-tribal girls. Due to a number of 
"no information" rosponses/cases the sample size varies 
from variable to variable. 

As mentioned earlier, preliminary analysis revealed 
that more tribal students belong to the-higher age group 
than tlie non-tribals (tribals, 321o, non-tribals, 2.7,o), 
whereas it i.s I'cvorsc in tho case of lower age category 
(tril'ja.ls, 27 ( 0 ; non-tribals, 52?0 • The number of tribals 
and non-tribals is almost the same in the middle rage 
category (tribals, 40.5/b; non-tribal s45ro) . The Srome 
trend is evident in the case of sex segregated samples. 

As regards SES it is observed that a large number of 
tribal students belong to the lower Crotegory (59%) as 
compared to the non-tribal group (lO/c). A Irorge number of 
non-tribal students (39,4^) belong to higher SES than 
the tribal students (41?o0. The seme trend is obvious in 
the case of boys and girls considered SGaarately. 

The results of the statistical analysis f.or the 
t^hroe groups mentioned above are given in taolos 1.1.1 to 
1.1., 4 /1.2.1 to 1.2,4 and 1.3.1 to 1.3.4, in Appendix A. 
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Tables 1.1.1 to 1.1.4 give r'sults of analysis 'v.^rtoining to 
the combined groups boys ond girls. T-’blus from 1.2,1 
to 1.2.4 present results pertr’ininn to boys, .and tables 
from 1.3.1 to 1.3.4 give results oortninin i tc' girls. 

Subset I s Home Background Varinblos 

Parents' Inyolvement in Child's Educat inn ( PICE ) 

The pooled groups of tribal and no.v-tribal students, 
as well cOs boys belonging to those grouos, do not differ 
on the variable Parents' Involvement in Cliilcl's Education, 
v/hen the means adjusted siumltanoo'u;ly for age and SE5 
are compared. However the tribal and non-tribal girls 
differ on the variable at 5/.'^ level of significance; the 
adjusted mean of tribal girls is higher than the adjusted 
mean of non-tribal girls. ■ This shows that the tribal 
oerents do not differ from the non-tribal parents as regards 
the degree of involvement in the educationrol development of 
their children, except in the case of g:i..rls ''/luare the 
tribal parents are more involved tiian the non-tribal 
parents. One possible reason for this may be the matrilinear 
na cure oi the Khasi society. It is also obs' rvecl that 
age and oES of the students jointly affect the parents' 
involvement in child's education riarginally, as the score 
increases or decreases after Partialling out the effect of 
these covariates. 


Fac_i 1 i ti e,s, in., H.ome f or, S tud i e_s 

The pooled as well as the sex segregated samples 
oelonging to both the ethnic groups do not differ with 
respect to the facilities for studies at home. This is 
surprising in view of the findings (reported earlier) that 
the tribais are lower on,SES than the non-tribals. 
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Heljoing the Porents 

Trib;il and non-tri'ool Dooled grouns differ at 1% 
level of significance on the variable Helning the Parents, 
both before and after partialling out the effect of age. 

This indicates that age does not affect the nooled group 
of students as far as helping the parents is concerned, 
but that there is ethnic difference on this variable. 
Inspection of the data shows that a higher proportion of 
the tribals (54.5/0 than the non-tribals {2.'o spend 

throe hours or more per day in helping their parents. 

The pooled tribal and non-tribal groups also differ at 
•1/^ level of significance on the variable before partialling 
out the effect of SES but do not differ after the partialling 
This indicates that SES of students rather than ethnicity 
affects both the ethnic grouns (pooled) on the variable 
Helping the Pcarcnts. Inspection shows that, among tribal 
students, a largo proportion of both SES levels devote 
more than three hours iri holning their parents., .But rit 
the higher SES level this proportion is 48/0, at the lower 
SES level it is 61% . /\mong the lower SES non-tribal 
students 75% spend this much time, whereas among the 
higher SES only a small proportion:spend this much time, 
and. non-tribal students of higher SES 46% spend two or 
less than two hours. Vife thus conclude that SES is inversely 
related to the amount of time spend in helping parents, 
in both trTbals and non-tribals. 

\Then the data for boys were analysed separ.'’tely, 
it was found that the tribal boys differ from non-tribal 
boys on this variable at 1% level before Pcarticalling out 
the effect of age, with more tribrpl boys (53.91%.) rendering 
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help to their parents lor throe hours or more than the non- 
tribal boys (25l0 • They cc.'.tinue to cliff (.-r at 5:'o level 
after pr;rtialling out tho effect of ■'•fo. I hi.' boy-s also 
differ at the level on t!ie aiviouiit of ti'Vie s,oent in 
helping their parents, before as v/ell as after i^artiellinq 
out SES . These findings incJicate that the difference 
between the tribal and non-tribal boys on Helping the 
Parents is associated with ethnicity and not with age or 
SES . 

In the case of girls tolso, before^ pai'tialling out 
the covariates the trend is almost tlio .same ros is found 
in the pooled and boys' groups. PCC, however, could not 
be worked out due to very few freeuoncies in cbil® .i- 

Father's_ Occupation; Field 

The pooled tribals differ from the non-tribals at 
1/0 level of significance, before as well as aftear 
partialling out the effect of aoje , on the variable 
Father's Occupation: Field. This indicatc:?s that the 
field of father's occupation is associated 'A'ith ethnicity 
and not with age.' The tribal fathers' occuoationa.l 
fields are; outdoor, (34/0; organization (23/o)j and 
business contact (1S%). The non-tribal fathers' occupational 
fields are: business contact (35ro) , organization (23!o) ? 
service (17%), and technology (13%) . 

The ethnic groups (pooled) also differ at ^% level 
of significance before partialling out the effect of 
SESj but they do not differ after tho partialling. This 
indicates that the field of father's occupation is 
associated with SES. .Due to fewer or no frequencies in 
the lower SES category among non-tribals, details of 
.analysis . are not given.; w 
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In the case of both boys and girls, the tribals 
differ from the non—tribals rot 1"o level before oartialling 
out the ofroct of ago, (PCC could not be worked out due 
‘CO low values of ocoectod frociuencies) . The boys' groups 
also differ at 1..o level before as well as after partialling 
out the effect of dOS, which indicates that SES does not 
have a bearing on the field of father's occu^-^ation. 

This may be because there are various levels within each 
occupational field. 

The tribal and non-tribal girls differ significantly 
at ^3% level before partialling out the ■ effect of SES, 

( PCC could not be vjorked out in this case ) We shall not 

discuss the effect of SES on this variable as there 

are very few students in the lower SES non-tribal category. 

Subset II: Psychologica_l Characteristic's 
_Pr obi emjj 

The tribal and non-tribals differ significantly 
either at 5/o nr at \% level on 3 of the 10 problem areas 
after sirnultai’ieous adjustment for age and SES. These 
areas are: (l) finance and living conditions, (2)home, 

family and sex, and (3) vocational and educational future, 
with tribals reporting more problems than no'n-tribals in 
all the mean number of problems of the non-tribals increases, 
whereas the mean number of problems of tlie tribals 
decrease, in all these three areas when the effect of age 
and SES is controlled* This may be due to the higher 
age and lower SES of tribal students. 



It is also observed that the orv! non-tribal 

boys differ either at d% or 1 % level of ei fnif :i cance on 
the adjusted means for problems areas rK^rirtaininq to 
Health and Physical Devolopincvrh,Finance 't Livia-iq 
Conditions ,' Horae ^ F arni ly and Sox, and A^i j ^ i s tivir n t to S ci'i onl, 

The trend in these areas is similar to that in tlio 

three areas refereed to abnve, viXo, tiic txaibal boys 
have more problems than the nnn-'trif;al boysc Tlxis may 

be due to the fact that the tril:)nls are ^'crinorn i cal ly 

backward and their boys have to \„irrler Ici to s trerajou s jobs 
in the forests and fields 5 parti cxrlarly in rur/il areas, 
and therefore they mrsy be facing more rrrobiorns v/itla 
regard to health and phvsical de\ae 1 onnitsi t and tsd 1 us trnoaat 
to s chool• 

The results show thrat tribal and non-tribal girls 
are not different with respect to their nroblG;'is v/hen age 
and SES are controlled • A possible x'eason may be that 
the tribal girls belong to lai(jlao r; SES , s irni 1 a:c 1 :r) t,la a 1 : 
of the non-tribal girls «> 

General Fentai Ability 

Tribal and non-tribal students differ at level 

on the means for general mental ability after adjustment 

for age and SES. General mental ability is thus s^en 

to be associated with ethnicity. Age and SESj O'^-^'ects 

are however observable*. The analysis shows that the 

% 

mean general mental ability score of non~tribals is much 
higher (37.1) than the mean general mental ability score 
of tribals (27,0). It has been further observed that the 
mean general mental ability for tribals, increases when age 
and SES are controlledwhereas, the mean for non-tribals 
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decreases. Although the RPiM test is knowyn to be culture 
free. This may be attributable to the lov/er SE5 of 
tribals having an adverse effect on their mental development^ 
and the higher SES of non~tribals facilitating their 
acquisition of skills and experiences which help them 
perform better on this test of general mental ability. 

The effect of age can be attributed to the fact that, in 
any class group, the older pupils are generally less 
bright than the younger ones;; and our tribal Ss, it may 
be recalled, are older than their non-tribal classmates. 

The same trend has’ been noticed in the case of 
tribal and non-tribal boys. However, no analysis could 
be undertaken for tribal and non-tribal girls on this 
variable, as the number of girls in the•non-tribal group 
is very small. 

_Interes^t^ 

The pooled ethnic groups differ at b% level of 
significance on the adjusted means of only one of the 10 
areas of interests, viz., Clerical, with.the tribal students 
having a higher mean (22.09) than the. non-tribals (19.63). 

In sex■segregated groups, however, the tribals at 5% level 
on Outdoor interests, but not. on Clerical. Here one may 
note that the tribal group consists of 77,. boys and 34 girls, 
whereas the_ non-tribal, group consists of, 40 boys and one 
girl . This suggests that the greater interest in the 
clerical area expressed by the pooled tribals actually 
reflects the greater interest of girls in this areas i.e. 
-it is sex difference rather than an ethnic difference. 
Further, the non-tribal boys.have higher Outdoor interest 
than the tribal boys. Ethnicity effect on Outdoor interest 
is thus ob.vious. Ethnicity' effects do not appear in the 
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othGr five avGas of intoTi’ct, rk't'n tho f| voi,i’')n 
areas as (i) Scientific, (2j Social, (3) i'. r.han i c nl 
( 4 ) Aesthetic, (5) Busi.ioc:;. 

'<'Ie conclude that i.,*thcii.ci ty c3'] c t. nn ;i Vite-j- is 

quite weak, and that w/hat little -ippo nas , ot fii:-, t qlanco, 
to be ethnic effect, is actualJ.y rnederato 1 ci'n'.oidorably 
by sex, age and SES, On the lahcole tlio tribais arc very 
similar in their interests to the non-1;;ihals, 'vhich is 
rather surorising considering that thcj tribiobi are hiriher 
on age and lower on SES and mental ability Llinn the non- 
tribais. 

Xirne Persoective_s 

The tribais and non-tribals as vk.; 11 as the boys do 
not differ, after partial.ling out ago and SES simultaneously, 
on any of the four variables rolatr.'d to tirno perspectives, 
viz., ( 1 ) Future Pleasant Events, ,(2) jV.edinri of Future 
Time Perspective, (3) Past Pleasant Events, (d) J'odinri of 
Past Time Perspective. The mean future time oi.-'iesoective 
for the tribais was 65 months, that for tho non—tribais \was 
o3.2 months. The mean past time oorspoctivo was 40.7 months 
for the tribais, 35.6 months for the non-tribals. The 
mean past time perspective for tribal boys was 44.35 months 
and for non—tribal boys 36.06 months. Tho mean future time 
perspective for tribal boys was 61 .8 month and 66.7 months 
for non-tribal boys. Analysis for tribal and non-tribal 
girls could not be done for want of frequencies. All the 
groups mention a' pleasant feeling tone for more of their 
future as v/ell as past events, than an, unpleasant tone. 
Perhaps this indicates that all the groups are well 
adjusted and optimistic, in: thoir: outlook for thoir future. 
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Subset III ? ,Scho_olin^ 

Subset III, Schooling, consists of the variables 
related to academic achievement and various other related 
aspects, such as liking school, perception of school 
climate, friends' help in homework, hours of homework, 
fixed time for homework, and achievement in school 
subjects. 

_L i k ij \g School 

The analysis shows that the two groups differ at 
Vo level of significance on Liking School, with tribal 
students showing higher score. It has been observed that 
age and SES affect the liking for school, as the score on 
the variable decreases or increases after partialling 
out the effect of these covariates in the cases of tribal 
and non tribal students respectively. This shows that the 
tribals belonging to the lower SES and higher age like the 
school whereas the non-tribals having higher SES and lower 
age show a dislike for the school. From this one can 
perhaps infer that if better schools are available to'the 
non-tribal students they may have; a more positive attitude 
towards schooling. It may be mentioned here that almost all 
the schools in Meghalaya are Government aided. It has boon 
further observed that the simultaneous adjustment for age 
and SES affects the liking for school in the case, of boys of 
both the groups but does not affect it in the case of 
girls, as the scores on the variable remain the same both 
before and after partialling out the effect of these 
covariates. 
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P.erc^p^t.iq,n ,qf Sch.ool Cli.rnr 

Tribal studonts do not diffor f roiiv non--tribal otudont.s 
on the variable Percoo t ion of Sch'.'Ol Climate. . Ho’vavo-r 
inspection of the data shove's a i.ill of ocor-..' .i.n the core of 
tribals and rise of score in the cogo of non-tribal'- afto.r 
partiallinq the .effect of tlie co--var i'vhes o imultanoov'.,oly. 

This shows that age and SES of stuftonts affact the 
perception of school climate in botli th:: qrcourv; of students. 

V'/o infer that it is the lovvor SES of bhe tiih.-'.l;, which 
makes them perceive the school clininto it:'vely j v^/herea-s 
the non-tribals who are of highoic SES than the tribals 
perceive the school climate noq;itivoly. Separate analyses 
for male and female stuclont.s also show G:i.milar results.. 

Ac^ad^etnic Achieveman^-q in ochool Subj.oct_s^ 

The tribals and non-tribals differ at level of 
significance on aggregate marksj the non—t,p;iq)-,]s luivinq 
higher mean score (52.21) th';n the tribnl.s (4!’.!,dO) . Among 
boys however ethnic difforencos arc not evident on the 
aggregate marks. The t.ribal and non-tribal girls differ at 
\% level of significance, the non-tribal girls having higher 
mean achievement (55.72) than the tribal girls (46.37). 

It has been observed that the non-tribal gencr illy also, get 
higher marks than the tribals in individual subjects. 

Increase and fall of score for tribal and non-tribals 
respectively suggest that the tribals belonging to the lower 
SES shov./ poor academic achievement whereas the non-tribals 
of hrgher SES reveal higher academic ach-ievoment. Vi/hilo 
discussing analysis of the variable "Facilities in Home for 
Studies", it was observed that in spite of similar facilities 
at home for studies, 'tribals are lower on academic achievement 
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than the non-tribalsy perhaps because they spend more time 
on helping their parents in home tasks and less time on 
doing homework. It may perhaps also be attributed to thair 
lower level of intelligenco as is now well known that it 
has substS-ntial correlation Vifith acadomic achievement , 

The tribals and non-tribals differ at 5% level in 
achievement in science subjects, with the non-tribals getting 
higher marks than the tribals. It may be rocalled that both 
the groups have reported the highest interest in the 
"Scientific*’ area. Tribal and non-tribal girls also differ 
at in two other subjects, viz., Domestic Science and 
Geography. Domestic science is being studied only by girls. 
Non-tribal girls have higher marks in domestic science 
(Moan=55.55) than the tribal girls (MGan=47,34). The reason 
for higher marks on this subject by non-tribals may be due 
to better facilities available to them at home, such as 
for cooking duo to their higher SES. Non-tribal girls 
(Mean=55,32) have done better in geography also than the 
tribal girls (Mean=48,48), It has been observed that tribal 
and non-tribal boys do not differ significantly on geography.■ 

, Since the sample does not include any non-tribal 
boys who have offered Khasi, Mizo or Garo, comparison was 
not possible between tribal and non-tribal boys on these 
languages. Almost all non-tribal girls have offered Khasi 
but their achievement does not differ from the tribal 
girls' achievement on this language, A small number of 
tribals and non-tribals have offered Hindi and have shown 
no significant difference in their achievement. 
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F^rlends/^ 

The tril'jals differ from the non-tri’Dals on the 
variable 'Friends' Help in Homework' at ']% level of siyn.eficance 
before partialling out the effect of ago, and. at 5% level 
after the partialling. The proportion 'vf tribnls senkirici help 
from friends is higher (SS/'o) than that of non-tribals (50%’). 
Ethnicity is thu.s seen to be associated with the talcing of 
help froiii friends, in the pooled groups., Age is ofoserved. to 
exert a mnrrjinal effect. The tribal boys differ at 5°^ level 
before nartialllng out the effect of age, but do not differ 
after the partialling. This suggests that among the boys the 
help seeking is associated wltli age rather than wltli ethnicity. 
The analysis has not been done in the case of girls who wore 
in a very negligible number. 

The pooled ethnic g.ooups also differ on b% level on 
friends' help in homework before as v.'gH as after pax'tiailing 
out the effect of ,SE.S, This further confirm.'; the effect of 
ethnicity on this variable. 

However, one can observe that the students from 
higher SES background seek help more reoularly from friend.s 
in comparison to students from lower SES background. The 
situation is reverse in the- case of cateoory 3 i.e, students 
of lower SRS receive hr^lp from peers mostly in la.rqer 
proportion in comparison to students of higher SES, One 
possible explanation is that the studant.s of lower SES are 
shy and feel hesitant to interact with their peers. Another 
possible explanation is that financial stringency and the 
heed to help parents, comes in the way of seeking help from 
f|-iends' in doing horaewprk. 
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Tribal and non-tribrl boys differ significantly at 
level after partialling out. the effect of SES although 
they do not differ before the partialling. This indicates 
that SES has bearing on the tribal and non-tribal boys as 
far as getting help from peers in homework is concerned. The 
trend in both the groups of boys is almost the same as in 
the case of the pooled grou;'3.s of tribals and. non-tribals. 
Tribal and non-tribal girls were not found to differ on this 
variable. 

Hjp_urs _pf _H omejA/jO_rJc 

Tribals and non~.tribals differ on the variable Hours 
of Homework at ^% level of significance before as well as 
after partialling out the effect of age, and at level 
before and after partialling out SES, separately. This 
indicates that ethnicity is associated with this variable, 
I,nspection of the data reveals that the tribal students 
devote per week either two hours or less than two hours 
(14.5^), or five to ten hours (24o5?0> in larger proportions 
as compared to the non-tribals (h/o and 6,5/o respectively). 

The non-tribals devote 10 to 20 hours per week, in larger 
proportion (43.50) than the tribals (23/0, Age and SES effects 
do not emerge. One' may recall that tribals devote mpro time 
in helping their parents than the non-tribals. Hence they 
probably have less time left for studying at home th.an the 
non-tribals. This may also be one of the possible reasons 
f: or their lower academic achievement in school. 

When sGX“S®grecjate,d groups are compared we find that 
tribal and non-tribal and non-tribal boys differ on the 
variable Hours of Homework .t 5% level of significance 
before, partiallinig out the effect of age, and at 1% before 
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partia.lling out SES, How-.^or they ■ u-r a^ter the- 

partiallinrj. \'!c enn thoref'T -' ' i:ti . i: ii ??; /ifir! SES 

rather than ethni.,;i!:y affect i r.n nuifKar h.nir.'; that both 
tribal and non-tribal boya si:n-iK’' 'aT h'VMuva-'r. Tribal boys 
in largest proportion (.37 .b/i) in th:.’ a. ie yroun b..'lov' 174 
months devote more thr\n 20 hour': o.:.r 'Oi.;to !:r .'icvyork. 

Tribal boys (llTfO bolongino to tli , .. up 17P--199 months 

devote 5 to 10 htjurs to hiauev," '.4:^ r/licv.':,;/!'. 2. lor'oal lioys 
above 200 months devote 2 hour';, "i- u -.r, .'ud 23,o ■ ;f the s.vme 
age group devolve 10 i'j', 20 hi/iursu Mori--1:.:r,''..b.sl b'n/a in the 
age group 174 months and belov^ ibO%) .uid in flie m.e group 
175-199 months (43/o) devote 10 to 20 h jure [^cr '//e'>;k. '-'Jo 

thus observe that, in both ths..- (..tlinlc c/retu))',, file younger 
boys devote more time to homcvvc'Tl'.. 

As far as the of fee' of SE3 gmong h.oyr, is cuncernud, 
marginal difforences in the higlicec end lov/i.r SES cjrouon 
ere evident. Inspoction she',vs Ui.ol. ri",!, o l:,rib it boys; in 
the lower SES group (20/O than in the hirilinr SES (13/0 
devote only 2 to 5 hours per week on studies;; wlnvre'ns 
19?^ boys in the iov^er SES and 24?o boys in the liighor SES 
devote .more than 20 hours. Among the non--tribal .boys 
however it is clear that a larger number oreportion of 
those belonging to the higher SES (47/0 devotes 10 to 20 
hours th.nri those belonging to the lower S'ES (2.520 . Oon- 
tribnl.boys belonging to the lower SES fall more in the 
extreme categories as compa;Lod to those in the higher 
SES, i,e.,37/^i lower SES and ^ 3% higher SES non—tribal 
■ boys study for only 2 to 5 hours? and 37,3^^ lower SES boys 
and. 24 /'q higher SES boys devote more than 20 hours per week 
to their homework, , SES is chus seen to have .a positive 
relationship with -hours devoted to homework among boys* 
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Tribal and non~tribal girls differ sicnificantly at 
5/0 level on the variable Hours of HomewoDrk bef ore partiallinq 
out the effect of age SES, (Since none of 'the non"tribal 
girls belong to the higher age/SES, the statJ.stic PCC could 
not be worked out). Inspection shows that 40% tribal girls 
and 60^^ non-tribal girls devote ns much as 10 hours or more 
to homework. This suggests that thejre is an association 
between ethnicity and hours devoted to homework among girls, 
the non“tribal girls devoting more time than the tribal girls 

irgixed ,__Tim_e_ f or Homewprjc 

None of the three comparison groups differs on the 
variable Fixed Time for Homework before or after partialling 
out the effect of age and SES. Hence neither ethnicity nor 
age and SES of boys,girls and pooled groups of students 
significantly affect their having or not having a fixed 
time for homework. It is observed that the majority of the 
students in all the comparison groups do have a. fixed time 
for homework. 

Subset IV; ybj:a tAQ Aa_l .._,Pl.an ni _ n .g 
In for mation Abpu.t Expe_ct^ed^ 

Pooled groups as well as sex segregated ethnic 
groups do not differ on any of the five variables pertaining 
to Information About Expected Occupation, viz., Nature of 
Work, Entry Qualification, Type,of Special Training, 

Duration of Special Training,, and Name and Location of 
Special Training Institute. The groups- also do not differ 
on the variable Extent of Information About Expected 
_Occupation. Inspection sh ■'/s that ,the students in both the 
ethnic groups are fairly well informed,about the occupation 
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they expect to enter. A ulose inspection of the tobies 
reveals that the students have roaxivnum inforjnation about 
the nature of worl: and entry c;unJ,i "icatio.i of the expected 
occupationj, followed by naPe and location of special tr-iininq 
institute, duration of special tr..,inino, and type of s'n'ecial 
training, 

Pooled as well as cox soqreqatod, etlinic cj coups also 
do not differ significantly on the variabloc. b)cpoct.' lion v:)f 
Entering the Preferred Occupation, Field and Lc'vcJ. of 
Expected Occupation, and Information about Sped' 1 Training 
Required for Expected Occupation. dost ')f the tri'.ials as 
well as non-tribals report that they expect to enter their 
preferred occupation. 

Only 26% tribals and 5% non-tribals do not think they 
vjill be able to enter the :>referred occupation. This may 
be an indication of unrealistic vocco Li oiial planning. Both 
the ethnic groups have ranked science, general and 
organisational, and cultu.ral fields as the first, second 
and third expected occupations. Both tho eti'inic groups 
express the least preference for business contact occupations. 
We may recall that both the groups have expressed the 
nighest interest in scientific field and the l'~.ast interest 
in business, This indicates that both the groups ex'aect 
to enter scientific occupations. Moreover, most of tile 
students expect to take up an occuDcotion at one of the 
first three levels i.e, they aspire for professional and 
managerial occupations, only and do not expect to take 
up low level occupations. These constructions of field 
and level indicate unrealistic vocational planning or 
lack of any planning a,t all. 
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^ccup.atiqnal _R_ql_e. 

Tribal anc, non-triba.l studentos, and male students of 
the ethnic groups do not differ significan'tly on the variable 
Occupational Flole Model. But the female students of the 
two ethnic groups differ at 5% level on the variable before 
partiailing out the effect of age and SES separately. The 
non-'tribal girls in larger proportion (82/0 are acquainted 
with persons who are working or have worked in the expected 
occupation than do the tribal girls (&4/o)» As the non-tribal 
girls do not e)ri.st in the lower SES and higher age groups j 
analysis after the partiailing has not been possible. 

P.b Stucients/ yocational Planni^^ 

The tribal and non-tribal pooled groups do not differ 
on the variable Family's Greatest Influence on Vocational 
Planning before partiailing out the effect of agsj but differ 
at 5^ level after the partiailing. This indicates that 
age, and not nthnicityj is associated with the Family's 
Greatest Influence on Students' Vocational Planning, 
Inspection of the data shows that the majority of tribal 
as well as non-tribal students have been influenced by 
the thinking of their fathers. Next to fathers tribal 
students have been influenced by their mothers but in the 
case of non—tribals, the students belov^/ the "-age group 174 
months have been influenced in larger proportion (22/'^) by 
their sublings (brothers and sisters). The tribals renort 
the least influence from their sublings. 

Almost the same trend is evident in the case of boys. 

Though the girls also do not differ significantly 
on this Variable'before partiailing out .inspection of data 
shows that in 'both the ethnic groups the girls in high 
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proportion have boon infln. "ncoct by their in6th<.:jr* It i.?^ 
also observed that the tri;.:)al girls report tlio ler.r.t iHi luence 
from their sublings in planning t'neir vocnit ions . The PCC 
for age could not be computed for i.ribol and non-trib:J. 
girls ath ere v/ere ver •/ f ev; fxr.: c,;u en ci e s 1 11 e a c;h co 11 • ["! c* 
conclude that irrespective of ethnici.ty male students are 
influenced in their vocational planninn by th'?ir fathers and 
female students by theij? mothers« 

The pooled and boys groups of students are not found to 
be significantly different with respect of !'amity's Influence 
on Vocational Planning both before and after pnrtialling of 
SES (PCC by controlling SES of tribal and non^tiri-bal girls 
could not be worked out l^ecause there was no frequeiicy in the . 
case of lower SES non-tribal girls)o 

As regards the variable Second Greatest Influence of 
Family on Vocational Plannings, both pooled and boys groups 
do not differ before as well as after the partialling of 
age and SES separately. This shows that neither ethnicity? 
nor age nor SES is assciciated with this variable. 

However? the tribal and non-tribal girls differ at 
level of significance before partialling out the effect 
of age SES on the variable, 

A9.Il Exioected Occupation 

The pooled? rnale? and female groups of tribal and 
non-tribal students do not differ in the perception of their 
father’s thinking about their (students') expected occupcation? 
either before or after partialling out the effect of ago 
and SES separately. This indicates that neither ethnicity 
nor age and, SES are associated with this variable» It is 
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observed that most of the students in all the groups have 
indicated that father's approval has an important place 
in their vocotional planning. 


As far as the mother's thinh.ing about the 
student's expected occupation is concerned, it has been 
found that the pooled groups differ significantly at 
5/0 level before partialling out the effect of ogo/SES. 
The PCC could not bo worked out In the case of age 
but in the case of SES, the groups do not differ after 
the pni'tinllirig. This shows that SES and not the 
ethnicity is associated with the variable. Inspection 
of the data reveals tliat a greater proportion of tribal 
studo'nts in the lower SES (41%) perceive their mothers 
pl<aying the most important role in their vocational 
choice as compared to high'/r SES students (32%). The 
non-tribal students of lower SES in greater proportion 
(75%) pc.'rceive their mothers aiap.roving their expected 
occupation as compared to the higher SES non-tribal;> 
(59%). (The value of PCC could not be worked out as 
many cells of frequency table are empty in both the 


compai'ison groups). As was found in the case of 
father most of the students perceive theu-r mothers too 
as approving their expected occupation. From this one 
can infer that the oarents of both the ethnic groups 
exert influence on the vocational choice on children, 
and that this interaction is free of conflict at least 
as the students perceive it. It has also been observed 
that tribal students depend more on the advice of their 
mothers than do non-tribal students. This may be due 
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to tho fact that tribnls in Iioghalaya arc mostly 
matriarchical socioty whoro women play a moro 
important role almost in alJ. walks of l;i.fa. 

E_duc a t iona 1 As.pir a ti o,n 

Tribal and non--trihal students dli'"fer at 1% lavol 
with respect to thoir Educational Aspiration boforo partialling 
out the effect of ago, but they do not differ significantly 
after the partialling. This indicates that agop and not 
ethnicity alfocts the students' vocational aspirations. 

It has boon observed that tho largest pronortion of 
both tribals ( 1A% ) and non--tribals ( 86 /o ) aspire 
to study for more than five years after class IXj 
From the analysis of data one can oba,..-rvo th(at a large 
number of non-tribals in the age group below 199 months 
aspire to study for more years than the tribals, (Tho 
results obtained in the ago group 200 to 350 months are not 
being discussed because of very few observations in this 
category). It is possible that non-tribals aspire to 
study for more years because of their generally higher 
SES 5 intelligence and academic achievement, We may also 
recall that the tribal students devote more than 2 to 3 
hours to help their parents, whereas tho non-tribals 
devote less time to help their parents and, therefore, 
get more time to study - this factor may also contribute 
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to thoir higher Educational Aspiration, , However, among 
the youngest students i.e, those in the age group below/ 

174 months, the tribals plan to study for a further 5 
to 8 years in larger proportion (44,2/0- than non-tribals 
(35/o), The non-tribal students plan, to study botwan b 
to 8 years in larger proportion (44/0. ..than tribnls (31 ,5?^) 
in the age group 175 to 199 months. This shows relatively 
higher educational aspiration of non-tribal. students rond 
lower educational ospirration of tribal students in this 
age group, , , 

SES also affeets' the Educational Aspirations of 
both the groups. It has been found that 33?^ of tribal 
students -belonging to higher SES and 31/o belonging to 
lower SES aspire to s.tudy for 5 to 8 years from, now. 

More tribal students of lower SES (10%) aspire to s.tudy 
for only two years .or less ns compared to a negligible 
number of students belonging to the higher SES. 40% of 
the higher SES non-tribals as compared to 25% of lower . 
SES non-tribals, aspire to study between 5 to 8 years, 
whereas more (25%) lower SES ,non-tribal students .want to 
terminate their studies after two to five years,than the 
higher SES students (l2/o), , 

The tribal and non~tribal boys differ on the 
'variable at 1% and 5% level of' significlance respect- 
ively before and after partialling out the effect of 
age, as also before and after partiolling out SES., 

Unlike what we found in the pooled sample we now find 
that among the boys’ samples, there are, indeed ethnic 
differences on this variable. Inspectioit^'of the data 
reveals that 43% non—tribal boys and 32% tribal !*-oys 
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aspire to study for 5 to 8 years, whereas only 5?!^ non- 
tribal boys and 2 ^% tribr.l boys aspire to study for 2 
to 5 years more. This indicates thet tl'ie non-tribrnl 
boys have higher educational aspirations thn,n the 
tribals. As far as the effect of SES is concernod it 
is found that the higher SES boys show 'almost the same 
level of educational aspiration as the lower SES boys. 
Among the non-tribals however 47 % of higher SES boys 
as compared to 25% of lower SES aspire to study for 
5-8 years. On the contrary^34% non-tribal boys belonging 
to higher SES and 50/o of lower SES want to study for 
more than 8 years. This shows that lower SES non- 
tribal boys have higher oducational aspiration. 

The tribal and non-tribal girls differ at 5% 
level of significance on Educational Aspiration before 
partialling out the offect of age. The value of PCC 
could not be determined as a number of cells for the 
non-tribal girls were empty. However one can observe 
that only 12% tribal girls and none of the non-tribal 
girls plan to terminate their studies after, a, period of 
less than 2 years. Further, 35% of the tribal girls and 
6^.% of the non-tribal girls plan to study for more than 
8 years. This indicates throt non-tribal girls hove 
higher educational aspirations than the tribral girls. 
■Analysis could not bo done with the effect of SES 
controlled as the non—tribal girls do not exist in the 
^lower SES' category* 
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Val ues 

The first three (the most preferred)^ and the last 
three (the least oreferred) job values of the tribrol and 
non~tribal pooled and sex segregated groups have been analysed. 
The ranking of these job values is reported in the tables 
below. 


JOB VALUES OF TRIBAL STUDENTS 


Most Preferred 

(1) 

Leiadership 

(2) 

Social ServiC' 

(3) 

2 Interest 

Least Preferred 

Security 

Independence 

Not required 
to \NOTk 
hard 

JOB VALUES OF FATHERS PERCEIVED 

BY TRIBAL STUDENTS. 

Most Preferred 

(1) 

Leadership 

(2) 

Interest 

(3) 

Social ServiC' 

Least Preferred 

Security 

Independence 

Not required 
to work 
hard 

JOB VALUES, OF, mothers, PE,RCE,IVEp 

,3,Y , T,R IBAL S.T.UDE NTS 

Most preferred 

(1) 

Social Service 

(2) 

! Interest 

(3) 

Security 

Least Preferred 

Not required 
to work hard 

Indenendence 

Power 

JOB, values NON; 

aTRJBAL students 


Most Preferred 

■ (1) 

Interest 

(2) 

Leadership 

(3) . , 

Self expression/ 
social service 

Least Preferred 

Security 

Independence 

Not required to 
work hard 

JOB VALUES OF FATHERS PERCEIVED 

BY.,,NpNrTRIBAL,. 

students 

Most Preferred 

(1) 

Leadership 

(2) 

Interest 

, (3) 

Prestige 

Least Preferred 

Self 

Expression 

'Indopondence 

Not requ.irod'i 
to work ■ 


hard 
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jp,B VALUES. OF MOTHERS, PEROE,IVEp, py. yiON-TRT.BAL^ STUDFU'ITS 

(1) (2) (3) 


Most Preferred 

Social Service 


Leadership 

Security 

Least Preferred 

Prestige 


Independence 

Mot required 
to '.vorl: hard 

JOB. VALUES OF tribal BOYS 




Most Preferred 

M) 

Leaders!"! ip 


(2) 

Social Service 

(3) 

Interest 

Least Preferred 

Security 


Independence 

Mot reruired 
to v;ork 
h a rd 

JOB. VALUES OF. .FATHERS PERCEIVED 

By, 

TRI.B.aL, BOYS 


Most Preferred 

(1) 

Leadership 


(2) 

In terest 

(3) 

Prestige 

Least Preferred 

Power 


Independ'ncG 

Mot required 
to woi'lc hard 

i2B..,VALL'E,S .OF ypTHERS, PERCEIVED 

BY 

.TRIBAL. 3pY,S 


Most Preferred 

Social Sorvici. 


Interos t 

Soc\.iri ty 

Least Preferred 

Leadership 


Indenendence 

Power 

JOJ_ VALUES OF. NON 

-TRIBAL BOYS 




Most Preferred 

(1) 

Seif Expression 

(2) 

Social Servic 

(3) 

e Interest 

Least Preferred 

Independence 


Not required 
to work hard 

Interest 

.■JSLJALUE S. OF,, FViTi IE R S.,_, PER C,E 

BY, 

non-tribal boys 

Most Preferred 

(1) 

Interest 


(2) 

Salary 

(3) 

Prestige 

least Preferred 

Leadership... 


Independence 

Not required 


to work 
hard 
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JQB_VAL,U^S,„ OF MOTHE.R.S. PERCEIVED... BY, I BAD.. HOYS. 


Most Preferred 
Least Preferred 


Most Preferred 
Least Preferred 


Most Preferred 
Least Preferred 


( 1 ) 

Interest 

Leadersl'tip 


( 1 ) 

Leadership 

Not required 
to work hard 


Leadership 

Independence 


Social -Service 
Independe nee 

( 2 ) 

Interest 

Fame 


Interest 

Not roquired 
to work hard 


(3) 

Security 

Not rer.'uired 
to work hard 


(3) 

Salary 
Pres tiqe 


Self express 
ion 

F arne 


JOB, values of tribal .GIRLS, 


JOB VALUES OF, FATH,ER,S, .PERCEiyE.D, ..BY, TRIBAL .GIRLS, 


JOB VALUES OF MOTHERS PERCEIVED BY TRIBAL GIRLS 


Most Preferred 
Least Preferred 


(1 ) 

Prestige 

Salary 


( 2 ) 

Let^iership 

!4ot required 
to work hard 


(3) 

Security 

IndeperKlonce 


JOB values of nom^--tribal girls 


Most Preferred 
Least Preferred 


( 1 ) 

Interest 

Fame 


( 2 ) 

Leadership 

Not required 
to work hard 


(3) 

Social Service 
Security 


JOB^ VALDRS of F.AT.KERS. ,PERC.E.I,VEi)„BY,,.,Nph!.AfRIBA,L GI.RLS, 

(l) (2) (3) 

Most Preferred Leadership Interest Prestige 

Least Preferred Not required _ Social Service Independence 

to work hard 


JOB VALUES OF WITHERS PERCEIVED..BY NON-THIBAL GIRLS 


Micst Preferred 
Least Preferred 


( 1 ) 

Interest 

Prestige 


( 2 ) 

Leadership 
Self Expression 


(3) 

Independence 

Not require'! 
to work 
hard 
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We conclude that the job value-; of ti'itaal otudent-s’ 
do not differ markedly from those of the non tribnls. The 
pooled and boys' groups hold more or loss the same job 
valuGSj and they perceive t'noir parents to hold the sanio 
job values as they thernsolvos hold. Th--, girls too have 
similar job values. It is hoviever clear that the tribal 
girls are more independent of their porent:'' in their job 
values whereas the non--tribal a iris conform more to their 
fathers' perceived job values. This riia.y bo due to the 
tribal practice according to which girl.s and vvomon play a 
more important andlndQponduntrole in occupations. Non-tribal 
girls are not so independent in their job values. 

Sui Tirnarv and Conclusions^ 

The '‘.nalyses on the two ethnic groups show that the 
tribal and non-tribal students are not very clifferent on 
many home background and vocational planning characteristics. 
Clearcut differences however have been found bot^ween those 
groups on some of the ps-ycnological and scliool v-sriablos. 

It has been found that both groups are sirmilar with 
respect to their paro;nts' involvement in their education;, 
facilities availaole for studies at homej and field of their 
fathers' occupation irrespective of their age and sex. 

The similarity with respect to the home baclcground of both 
the groups perhaps reveals that there is a general socio- 
"Cultural milieu which pervades all over the state and even 
non-tribals are affected by it. On one dimension of home- 
background however there is a marked ethnic difference; 
non-tribals, particularly those,belonging to high'SES, 
do not help theia? parents at. home, whereas the tribal 

s tudents of all,, ecopgmic cLassea . render h.elp - to their parents 
',at; 'home'., ■ 
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The tribal and non-'''ribal students have been found to 
differ on many psychological characteristics. Low economic 
status of tribal stvi,dents seems to be responsible for 
more problems in the areas of health and physical develop¬ 
ment, and adjustment to school. The tribals also differ 
from the non—tribals on general'mental ability, with 
tribals showing lower ability than their non-tribal counter¬ 
parts, This may be due to the fact that non-tribals' 
higher SES may be enabling them in accjuiring various types 
of experiences and skills which help them perform better on 
the test of general mental ability. 

The overwhelming effect of tribal girls' interest in 
the clerical field may be responsible for the difference 
between tribal and non-tribal students' interests. Never¬ 
theless both the groups show preference for the'same 
interest areas, viz., scientific, social, mechanical, 
aesthetic and business, in that order. SES and age do no i, 
seem to have any effect on interests. They seem to 
aspire for occupations in the same field and levels as 
non-tribals without'giving any heed to .the fact that they 
have lowerSES, intelligence and academic achievement, 
which may handicap them in getting higher level jobs of 
their liking. Tribal boys and girls need guidance and 
counselling with respect to their vocational interests. 

Tribal and non-tribal groups seem to be well 
adjusted and socialized, irrespective of age and SES. 

The pooled. giroups as well' as the girls, but not 
the boys, differ 'on.• academic achievement, with non-tribals 
showing better performance oh total achxevement score and 
oh most individual subjects. Effect of SES is evident. 
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Lower SES of tribals influences their achievement adversely, 
whereas higher SES of norv-tribals facilitates tiieir achieve¬ 
ment in school. But as we have seen, the groups differ on 
parents' involvement in their oducatioii or on facilities 
for studies at home. Hence, the lower achieveiriGnt of the 
tribais seems to be due to their spendiny more time on helping 
parents and less time on doing tlioir homework than do the 
non-tribals students', The former do not even have a fixed 
time for study. Non tribais' better achievement at school 
may also be due to their higher general mental ability, since 
general intelligence has been found to have high coi'relation 
v/ith academic achievement by various ]:en,a archers, for example 
Adaval et al, 1961 5 Tuel 8 , V'/ursten, 1965; Entwistle & '.'/elsh, 
1969;- Sinha, 1970, Kakkar, 1970; Elisahovic, 1 973; David 0. 
Morris,, 1 977 and' Rath, Dash 8 . Dash, 1979. It is encouraging 
to know that despite their lower acrademic achievement, the 
tribais' perceotion of school climate does not differ from 
that of non-tribals, and on the contrary the tribais lilce 
school more 'than .do the non-tribals. Tho former also seolt 
help from tneir friends in doing homework to a qrsatoi' exf.ont 
tnan the non—trioals ■ These findings 'token together sugc/ost 
that the tri'jal studerrhs may benefit if they have longer and 
regular hours for homework and receive competent tutorial 
help than just help from pears. 


As far as vocational planning is concerned, the ethnic 
groups do not differ on any of the five variables pertaining 
to the expected occupation. Both the groups are well 
informed about the expected occupation. In,fact, tribais 
are slightly better informed that the non-tribals, and 
, have, no beax'ing on s ome of thg}, a,sp,ects ’ of, 
vocational planningthough oh somb aspoctS' su.ch. as family's 
,• !■ 'inf luehce oh'. yo,b;atl 6 nal' p 1 anhinit and edu c.at.io.hai : asOita'tion, ■ 
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non-tribals and age is considered to be an important factor 
in vocational development. One assumption of the concept 
of career maturity is thatj as one gets ol.d'e'r, one is more 
able to discriminate effectively and realistically among 
available courses of action (Critos, 1974). We notice lack 
of realism in vocational planning among both the groups 5 , as 
they equally expect to enter the preferred occupation which, 
in many cases, is fantasy based. This is further confirmed 
by results that both the groups want to enter the jobs at 
higher level and are least interested in taking up lower 
level occupations. This is corroborated by thair high 
educational aspirations also, irrespective of any consideral 
for personal characteristics such as intelligence level, 
academic achievement and SES background, etc,, which are 
important for entering any occupation. 

The findings show that- the vocational planning of 
both the groups is af-feeted by the father and mother who 
exercise the greatest and second greatest influence,, 
respectively, on their vocational planning. In the case of 
non~tribal students siblings' influence is next to father's. 
It is thus obvious that family members have a significant 
place in the vocational development of usdolescents belonginc 
to both the ethnic groups. 

Non-tribals are more influenced by occupational role- 
models than the tribals. Among the non-tribals girls have 
more role, model than boys. It has also been found that the 
non-tribal boys and girls show higher educational 
aspirations than, their tribal counterparts. 

As far as job values are concerned there is. no 
remarkable'difference between tribal and non-tribal groups. 
The. pooled, : and, boys groups ho.ld more or, less the same- j ob 
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values j and ■they perceive thoir parents to hold the snmo job 
values j as they theinselves hold. The cjirls too af',’ nuite 

similar on values. Tribal fjirls.> however, ore more 
independen't of 'their parents in their Job v>.ilues wnereas 
non“tribal girls con-form more to their fathers perceived 
job values. This may be because ot the tribal Practice 
according to which v'omen play a inore iinpor t<-int role in 
occupations. Non—tribal girls are not so independent In 
their job values. 

To sum up, it is clear from the study that although 
tribals are slightly lower than their non-tribal counter¬ 
parts on certain school and psychological charactorics, by 
and large they are similar on home background variables and 
are either at par.or even superior on some aspects o'f 
vocational development. This shows that lower 3ES is not 
always detrimental to all aspects of one's devolopmen't. 

Some aspects of vocational development are facili'ta'ted in 
poorer homes, as children are compelled to explore ’the v/orld 
of work due "to thoir poor financial background 

and are ready to enter the job m-^rket earlier than the 
children from better off homes. Thus we can not generalise 
that tribal studen'ts are lower than the non-tribal studen'ts 
on all aspects of development and on all chareictoristics, 
These findings have implications for education and for 
educational and vocational guidance of tribal and non- 
tribal students of Meghalaya, The curricula for 'the tribal 
students may bo need based so that 'they benefit from them. 
Also pducational and Vocational Guidance in the schools may 
focus on those aspects of vocational development of these 
children which need strengthening and special attention. 
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CHAPTER -=_6 

ETHIjl C. Ml CRO ,level COMPARISONS ,,5 .INTER. TRIBAL 

The three tribes namely Khasi, Mizo and Garo have' 
been compared on various variables of four subsets viz,.,. 
Home'Background, Psychological Characteristics, Schooling 
and Vocational Planning. The tribes have been compared 
in terms of five comparison groups,, namely, pooled 
groups of students (247) urban (137), rural (I10)ji 
FGL (77) and NFGL (l70). The distribution of the three 
tribes is given in table I« Inspection of the' data shows 
that there is large variation in the age and SES of all 
the three tribes in the five comparison groups. There 
is a larger proportion of Khasi students belonging to 
pooled group than Mizo and Garo in the lower age category 
Similar trend has been observed in the case of middle 
and hic;her age categories f students. There is almost 
the same proportion of students in lower and higher SES 
categories of pooled group. Hovyever, Garo students are 
in larger proportion than Khasis and Mizos in the lower 
SES category,whereas Khasis and Mizos are in larger 
proportion than Garos in the higher SES category. 

In ths case of urban students Khasis have been 
found to be in greater proportion than Garos in the 
younger age category. There is no Mi'do student in this 
age category. Almost the. s^ame proportion of Khasi and, 
Mizo students fall in the middle age category. There 
is no Garo student in the middle age category whereas 
Garo students are in larger proportion than Mizos and 
Khasis in the>igher age group. Inspection of SE3 data 
reveals that a larger proportion of Garos gs compared to 
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Mizos and Khasis is in "thG lower SES group, whereas 
Khasis are in largest proportion in higher SES group. 

It may however be pointed out that there are very few 
Mizo and Garo students in the group. 

The FGL group consists of 54 Khasi, 2 MdiB's and 
18 Garos, The comparison of Mizos with other tribes 
will not be discussed in detail as former are in a 
small number. 

Inspection of NFGL data reveals that Kl'iasis are in 
larger proportion than Alizos and Garos in the lower age 
group, Garos are in larger' proportion than Khasis and 
Mizos in the middle age group, whereas Mizos are in larger 
proportion than Khasi and Garos in the higher age group. 

In the analysis of lower SES students Garos have been 
found in larger proportion than Khasis and Mizos whereas 
Khasis are in larger proportion in higher SES than 
.Mizos and Garos. , , 

It is observed that there is a largex' variation 
of proportion of students in the three tribes in the 
three age groups as well as in tvjo SES categories. Vie 
may therefore keep in mind these variations v/hile 
interpreting various, results in- the study. As in other 
comparisons reported earlier, in this study 'also a 
large numper -Qi no information/response cases exist and 
therefore, the- .sample size will vary from one variable 
to another ..... ' . . 

Tables 2.1 »1 to '2.1 ,4 report the' results of 
statistical analyses for pooled groups, :^,2,1 to.2.2(|4 
for urban students, 2.3*'1 to 2.3.4,for, ru.ral students^ 
''"'2'..^, 1' ^’d tov FGt ' S'tUdents. .and : 2.5'.4' f or 

V-.... Nf'Gb S'tuderit'S* • ■ ' ' ■ ' 
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Sut)sc't-I i Iigm e_._Bac,kqround Va,riables .Parents * 

child's EducatiorTT PICE,). 

The pooled groups of tribal students FGL and NFGL 
do not differ signficantly on the variable Parents' 
Involvement in Child's Education after partialling out age 
and SES simultaneously. Howeverp the three tribes in the 
urban and rural areas differ at 5% level after partialling 
out the covariates simultaneously. Scheffe's test 
indicates that the urban Khasi students differ from Mizo 
and Garo students. Differences, hbvjever have, not been 
found between Mizos and Garos’on this variable. It has 
also been observed that the parents of urban Khasi students 
are more involved in their dhild's Education thaf^'parents 
of Mlzo and Garo students. . 

In the case of rural- students, Khasis differ with 
Garos only and the analysis shows that the parents of the 
Garo students are more involved in their child's education 
than Khasi and, Mizo parents. 

The above analysis thus shows that the parents 
of urban Khasi and .rural Garo students are more concerned 
about their child's education. 

Facilities in the Home for St udjy 

The three tribes Khasi, Mizo and Garo belonging 
to the pooled and urban groups do not differ on the 
-vax-iables Facilities iri the Home, f-of Study, after 
partialling out'age- and SES simultanedusly., The tribes 
belonging to rural "and 'FGL and NFGL groups-however, 
differ at 5% level on the variable after partialling out 
the- covariates, ■Sche:ffe's t^^ indicates that rural Khasi 

students differ from Garo students vyith more of latter 
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(lO having more facilities at home for study than the 
former (10) and the Mizos (10). The comparison of FGL 
students;shows that Khasis (l0) receive more facilities than 
Garos (8), In the case of MFGL, Garos (12) receive more 
facilities at homo than Khasis (l0) and Mizos (11). 

The above analyses shows that FGL Khasis, rural and 
NFGL Garos receive more facilities for study at home in 
comparison to other tribes in their respective groups. 

H elp ing the Pa.renJ;s, 

, . The tribal students belonging to pooled, urban,nural, 
FGL- and. MFGL groups do not differ on the variable Helping 
the Parents either before or rafter partialliug out the 
age and SES .separately. Inspection of. tables indicates 
that most of the students be.longing to these five groups 
devote more than two hours of time in helpincf their parents 
at home, 

|yather/,s, p^ccup^atipn^ j 

The three tribes belonging to the pooled groups 
differ at level on the variable Father's Occupation ; 
Field before as vjsll as after partialling out the effect 
of age and SES separately v^hich indicates that the 
ethnicity of the three tribes group primarilly is associrited 
with the field of the father's occupation, and age and 
SES are with .it, . Inspection of data reveals that the 

fathers of Khasi students are engaged in Business Contacts 

1 - , 

(22?0» Organisation (29%) and Outdoor _(26%)' as field of 
occupation^ the fathers of Mizos students are engaged in 
General .and Cul1:ui'ai (22%) , .Services (35%) -wheregs. fathers 
..Of Garo students are primarily engflg,ed in Outdoor (85%) 
and .0,6heral .and Cultural (1 0%) 
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The' three tribes bc-longing to urban area differ at 
1% level on the variable before partialling out age. 

PCC could not bo worked out in the absence of sufficient 
number of observations. The three tribes also differ at 
\% level on the variable before as well as after partialling 
out SES. This shows tha t the ethnicity is primarily 
associated with the field ox fathers occupation and SES 
is not associated with it. Inspection of data reveals 
that the fathers of Khasi students are mainly engaged in 
Business Contact (2.9%) and Organisation (38/b). Fathers 
of Mizos are engaged in Organisational (31/^)? and that 
of Garos are engaged in Outdoor (74%) fields* 

The three tribes belonging to rural and FGL groups 
do not differ on the variable either before or after 
partialling out the effect of age and SES separately* 
However, the MFGL of the throe tribes differ at \% level 
before ns well as after partialling out the effect of 
age and SES separately. This indicates that the parents 
of the three tribes are primarily associated on the 
variable but are not that associated with age and SES. 

The inspection of data reveals the fathers ox Khasi 
students are engaged in organisation (33^) and Business 
Contact (22^)? Mizos are engaged in Service. (33?^), 
Organisation ('\9%) and general and cultural y( 19/), 
and that of Garos arc mainly engaged in technology (96/). 

Subset II s .£sj£,cripl.pgiml„ChjmP-^^^^ 

Nee d Ach_iejv.e.rae.n^ 

The pooled group of students belonging to Khasi, .. 

Mizo and Garo tribes differ at 1/ level on the varicable,- , 
.Need Achievement: after partialling out. age and SES 
simultaneous ly. ' This shows that■ the need for achievement 



Tha comparison 


of the three tribes 
of the three tribes 
that Khasi students 


differs siccnificantly. 

0 f the qroup by Sche f f e' s test indicai:' 
have a stronger need for achievement 


than the Ml^os and the Garos. Almost a similar trend Iras been 
observed among the three tribes belonging to urban, rural and 
FGL grouos• The idFGL do not differ on the variable which 
indicates that the need for achievement of dFGb is equally 
strong. 



.The three tribes of pooled group differ at level 
on problems relating to rleoltl'i and Physical Develop.iiont 
after.partialling out age and SES simultaneously. The 
comparison of the three tribes of pooled group by Scheffe's 
test reveals that.Khasi students face-rapro problums 

rotating to health and physical development that Mizos and 
Garos but the. Mizo and Garo students do not differ from 
each other on these problems. Almost a sirailar trend is 
found,in the case of rural students. The three tribes 
belonging to the urban, FGL asnci NFGL groups do not differ 
on the variable which shows that they have almost same 
number of problems in their respective groups. 


Problems o f Financ e and Living Conditionjs ; . > - 

The three tribes belonging to pooled group, urban, 

FGL and NFGL students differ at 5°^'level on the problems 
relating to Finance and Living conditions after partialling 
out age and SES simultaneously. The analysis of pooled 
group shows that Khasis and Garos' face more problems 
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relating to finance and lj.v..ng conditions than Mizos, 
Comparison of the three tribes of the group by Scheffe's 
test shows that Khasi students differ with Mizos only. 
Almost s’imilnt trend is found in the case of urban and ■ 
NFGL except that NFGL Garos differ with ihizos only. In th 
casG of FGL, Khasis froce more problems than others two^ 
tribes and they differ with Garos only. The rural tribes 
do not differ with each other on the variable and therefor 
they face almost equal number of problems relating to 
finance and living conditions. 

Pro blem s, o ;f. .Soc i al, .rnild.jjeprie at ion al. Acti vit ies 

The thred tribes belonging to pooled groups, urban, 
rural and FGL groups differ at level on the probleras of 
Social and Recreational Activities after partialling out 
the covariatos age and 3ES simultaneously. The analysis 
of pooled group indicates that Klgasi students face more 
problems in the area of social and recreational activities 
than Mizos and Garos, The comparison of three tribes 

s,. 

by Scheffe's test indicates that Khasis differ from Mizos 

but they do not differ with Garos. Mizos and Garos also 

do not shov; d'ifferenc.es on this variable. Almost similar 

case of 

trend has been found in the/urban, rural and FGL stv.'dents. 
except that among urban students Mizos also differ with 
Garos, among rural students Khasis also differ with 
Garos and among FGL,- Khasis differ with Gcaros only. 

Pjc.Q_bjof Home,Family and Sex 

The three tribes belonging to pooled and rural 
groups differ significantly at level on the problems of 
Horne,Family and Sex after, partialling out the covariates 
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age and SES simultaneously. The MFGL differ at b% level 
on the variable. The analysis of pooled group shows that 
Khasis faco more problems of hornsj family and sex than 
Mizos and Garos, The comparison of three tribes (pooled group) 
by Scheffe’s test shows,that Khasis differ from Mizos and 
Garos but the latter do not differ from each other. Similar 
trend has been observed about the rural students. In the 
case of MFGL, Khasis only differ with Mizos. The three 
tribes belonging to urban rorea and FGL do not differ on tlie 
variable and hence they face almost same number of problems 
relating to home, family and sex. 

.P.r g.ble .rns_, jof Spc.ial PsychoIp. qic .a.1 S.el/ptions, 

The three tribes belonging to all the five comparison 
groups do not differ on the problems of Social, Psychological 
Relations after partiailing out the covaricites age and SES 
simultaneously. This indic-.rt'.:s that all the three tribes 
face almost the same number of problems relating to social 

psychological Relations. 

Problems of Perso nal Psycholo qi cal ReIntio^ns 

The three tribes of pooled group differ at level on 
the problems of Personal Psychological Relations after, 
partiailing out age and SES simultaneously. The analysis 
of pooled group indicates that Khasi students face more 
problems in this .area than Mizos and Garos, The, comparison 
of three tribes of the group-by Scheffe’s test indicates 
that Khasis differ on the variable with Garos only.- The 
three, tribes belonging to urban, rural, FGL, and ,NFGL 
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do not differ on this varis.ble. Uq can thvis say that they 
face almost same number of problems relating to personal 
and psychological relations of students in their respective 
groups. 

problems; of, ■f'to.ral ,and^ Re ligion 

The three.tribes belonging to pooled group differ at 

level on the.problems of Morals and Religion after 

partialling out age and SES simultaneously. The analysis 

♦ 

of pooled group shovjs that Khasi students face more problems 
relating to Morals and iVeligion than Mizos and Garos. The 
comparison of three tribes of the group by Scheffe’s test 
indioates that Khasi students differ on the variable vAth 
Mizos only. The three tribes belonging to,comparison groups 
viz,, urban, rural, ,FGL and NFGL do not differ on this 
variable which perhaps indicates that they face almost same 
number of problems of Morals and Religion in their 
respective groups. 

Prob lems o_f yocg,^tipnal. Educational Future 

The three tribes belonging to the pooled and urban 
groups differ at level on the problems of Vocational and 
Educational Future after partialling out age and SES 
simultaneously. Inspection of the data o± pooled group 
indicates that Khasi students face -more problems pertaining 
■to the vocational and educational future than Mizos 
and Garos..' The comparison of the three tribes on the pooled 
group by Scheffe's test Indicates that Khasi students differ 
on the variable with Mizos Only. Almost similar trend has 
been observed in the case of the three tribes belonging to 
the urban area. 
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The three tribes belonging to rurol, FGL and NFGL 
groups do not differ on this vnrioble. This indicates that 
these students face perhaps the same number of problems 
relating to vocational and educational future in their 
respective groups . 

Pjo_blpms,^o_f.Adjustment to Scho^gl 

The three tribes belonging to the pooled, urban and 
i'lFGL groups differ at b% level on the problems of Adjustment 
to School after partialling out the covariates simultaneously 
Inter tribal differences are thus obvious in this area of 
problems. Inspection of the data of pooled group indicates 
that Khasi and Garo students face more problems of 
adjustment to' school than Mizos. The comnarison of the 
three tribes of the pooled group by Scheffe's test 
indicates that Khasi students differ Mizo students 

ofily. The comparison of- the three tribes of urban groups 
by Scheffe's test indicates that the TAizo students differ 
with Khasls as as with Garos. 

The comparison of the three tribes of NFGL group 
by Scheffe's test indicates that Garos differ on the 
variable with Mizos only. Inspection of'-data also 
indicates that Garos face more problems of adjustment to 
school than Khasis and Mizos. 

The three tribes belonging to the rural and FGL 

groups do not differ on the variable. This indicates 

that the tribes of -these groups face, almost same number 

ment, 

of problems of adjust/to school,'in their , respective 


groups 
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Problems of C urricul um a nd _Teachin.g Pro.ced. ure 

The three tribes belonging to none of the five 

comparison groups are found to be significant on this 

variable, which shows that inter tribal differences do not 

exist on the variable and students of all the three tribes 
to ■ 

belonging/all the five comparison groups perhaps face 
almost same number of problems of curriculum and teaching 
procedure. 

.P.TO h,l ems 

The three tribes belonging to the pooled and urban 
groups differ at 5% level on the Aggregate of Problems 
after partialling out age and SES simultaneously. 

Inspection of the data of pooled group indicates that 
Khasis and Garos face more problems than Mizos. The 
comparison of three tribes of the group by ocheff ,s test 
indicates that Khasi students differ on the aggregate 
of problems with Piizos only. Almost similar trend is 
found in the case of urban tribes. The three tribes 
belonging to the rural, FGL and NFGL groups do not differ 
on this variable' which indicates that the micro level 
ethnic differences, do not exist among these groups and 
they have equal number of aggregates problems. 

The three tribes of urban group differ at 1/o 
level on the variable Pleasant Tone of Future:Events • after 
partialling out age and SES,,,sirau:ltaneously. The comp.arison 
of three tribes of the Urban group-by the Scheffe's test 
shows that Khasi students differ on the variable from 
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Mizos as well as Garos. The inspection of data of urban 
group indicates that Khasis expect maximum number of 
pleasant future events (6) than unpleasant future evcnts(l'„ 
The three tribes of other four groups do not differ on 
this variable'which indicates that the tribes or these 
groups expect almost equal number of pleasant future 
events. 

All other comparison groups expect pJ.easar't and 
unpleasant future events equally. 

F^uture .Time Perspective 

The three tribes belonging to the pooled rural and 
FGL groups differ at 17^ level on the variable J'uture 
Time Perspective after partialling out age and SES 
simultaneously. Inspection of pooled group data indicates 
that Mizos and Garos have long future time perspective 
than Khasis, The comparison of the thDree tribes of the 
group by Scheffe's test Indicates that Khasis differ from 
Mizos as well as Garos on this variable, but the latter 
two tribes do not differ from each other.. 

The- analysis of rural tribes shows that Garos 
have longer future time perspective than Mizos and 
Khasis. The comparison of three tribes the Scheffe's 
test shows that all the three tribes of rural area 
differ from.each other on this variable. The almost 
similar trend has .been observed in the case of FGL 
group as is found in the rural tribes except that Mizos 
and Khasis do not differ from each other. The urban 
'and NFGL tribes do not show any differences on the 
variable viiich shoves that they have, almost similar 
‘ orien.tation .towards future tirae ..pdrspebtivei,-.-, 
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P,le,as.a.nt Tone, of ,Pas,t Eyen;^ 

The three tribes belonging to none of the five 
comparison groups differ on the variable Pleasant Tone of 
Past Events after partlalling out age and SES simultaneously 
which shovjs that the tribes iinention almost same number of 
pleasant past events in their respective groups. 

„Pas,t ,Tim^e, Perspective 

The three tribes belonging to all the five groups 
differ at level on the variable Past Time Perspective 
after partlalling out age and SES simultaneously which 
shows that there are inter tribal differences on the 
past time perspective- in these groups. Inspection of 
data of pooled group indicates that Garos have longest 
past time perspective than A'lizos and Khasis. The 
comparison of the .three tribes of the, group by Scheffe's"‘ 
test Indicates that, Garo students differ with .Mizos 
as well as Khasis but the latter tribes do not differ 
from each other. The similar trend has, been observed 'in 
the case of urban, rural and FGL triC'als. NFGL Garos 
differ with Khasis only. 

Ge^ner.al Me.ntal 

The three tribes belonging to pooled group differ 
at ]% level on the variable'General Mental Ability 
after partlalling out age and SES simultaneously, 
'inspection of means of pooled group indicates that 
Khasis score higher than Mizos. and. Garos. The comparison, 
of the three tribes of the group by Scheff e s test 
indicates that Khasis differ-with Mizos as well as Garos 
. but the . latter tribes do not differ on this variable. 
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The throe tribes belonging to urban and MFGL groups 
differ at level on the variable. The trend in these 
'groups is almost same as that of - the pooled group tribes 
except that urban Khasis diffur from Garos only and i'i?GL 
Khasis differ from Mizos only. From this one can infer 
that Khasis are more intelligent, advanced and enlightened 
than other tribes. 

The three tribes belonging to rural and FGL. groups 

do not differ on this variable which shows that,they have 

mental 

almost similar type of/ability in their respective groups. 

The three tribes belonging to pooled group differ at 
b% and ^% level on■Mechanical and Aesthetic Interest areas 
respectively after partialling out age and SES simultaneously. 
The comparison of three tribes of the group by Scheffe's 
test indicates that Khasis dll'fer on this variable from 
Garos only. The results indicate that Khasi students have • 
high interest in mechanical area. The comparison of the 
three tribes by Scheffe's test indicates that Khasis differ 
on, aesthetic area of interest from Mizos as well as Garos 
but latter tribes do not differ from each other. The 
inspection of means, also shows that Garos and Mizos have 
almost similar interest on aesthetic and show higher 
interest on the area than Khasis. 

The three tribes of the urban and FGL differ at 
level on the aesthetic area of interest after partialling 
out age and SES simultaneously. Inspection of means of 
urban .tribes, indicates that Garos' and Mizos have higher 
. interest on the than:,, Khasis. The -cQmpari of thre© 
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tribes of the group by Scheffe’s test indicates that 

interest 

Garos differ with respect of the aesthetic/from Khasis- 
only. Similar trend has been observed in the case-of 
the three tribes in the FGL group. 

The three tribes belonging to pooledj, urban and 
FGL groups do not differ on the remaining areas of interests 
i.e. businessj scientific^ social^ clerical and outdoor 
which show they have almost similar type of interest in 
these areas in their respective groups. 

The three tribes belonging to rural and NFGLs.do 
not differ on any one ,ox the seven , interest areas and 
hence they show almost similar type of interests in 
their respective groups, , 

,S.VLb"Set I.Ijt ; - .Schp^^p^ling 

Liking School • 

The three tribes belonging to the 5 comparison 
groups differ at 1% level on the variable Liking School 
after,partialling out age and SES simultaneously. This. 
indicates the inter-tribal differences on the variable. 

The comparison of three tribes of the pooled group by 
Scheffe’s test indicates that Khasis differ on tne 
variable from Mizos as well as Garos but latter tribes 
do not differ from each other. The inspection of 
means and the comparison indicates that Khasrs_like the 
school more than other two tribes. 
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Almost similar trend has boon obsorvod in the 
remaining four comparison groups viz^, urban, rural, 
FGLs and NFGL ;. 


JPerce,p,tip_n of, School Clini,a,te 

The three tribes belonging to the pooled, rural 
and NFGL groups differ at 1 /j level on the variable 
Perception of School Climate after partialling out age 
and SES simultaneously. The comparison of three tribes 
of pooled group by Seneffe's test indicates that all the 
tribes differ on the variable from each other. This 
indicates that the students of the three tribes perceive 
the school climate differently and the Garos of pooled 
group perceive school climate more positively than other 
two tribes. 


Almost similar trend has been observed in the case 
of rural and NFGL tribes as has been found in the pooled 
group except that rural Khasis do not differ on the 
variable from Garos and NFGL Khasis do not differ from 
Mizos. 

■The three tribes belonging to the urban and FGL 
groups do not differ on the, variable which indicates 
that they perceive the school climate more or less in 
the same way. 


Ajcade2u,c._^Achieyer^^^ .in.School Sub.je cts 


The three tribes belonging to the fiv.e comparison 
groups do not differ on most of the school subjects and 
aggregate of marks after partialling out ag'e and SES 
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simultaneously. In their respective groups barring a 
lew exceptions. This indicates that there are no ethnic 
differences in respect of school achievement- and that all 
the three tribes achieve egually on the school subjects. 

The three tribes belonging to rvAral group differ 

at 1% level on the achievement in mathematics after 

partialling out age and SES simultaneously. The 

group 

c®mparison of three tribes of the/by Scheffe's test 
indicates that Garo students differ on the variable from 
Khasis as well as ^Mizos but Khasis and Mizos do not 
differ from each other on the variable. The inspection 
of means of the group indicates thcot Garos find mathemati®5 
difficult in comparison to Khasis and. Mizos. 

The three tribes belonging to some of the 
comparison groups differ on the achievement in Domestic 
Science and Hygiene, Hi^wever, we shall “not discuss 
their results in detail due to a small sample size. 

i^ri^en^ds.T_HG.lp, i,n Homework, 

The three tribes belonging to the pooled and 
NFGL groups do not differ on the variable Friends' Help 
in Homework either before or after partialling out age 
and SES separately. This indicates that neither ethnicity, 
nor age, nor SES of both ^the groups is associated with 
the friends’ help in home work. 

The three tribes belonging to urban group differ 
at 5% level on the variable before partialling out age, 

PCC of the group could not be worked out'for want of more 
frequeheievS in the cells. As. regards ethnic differences 
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in' the group, Khasis in larger proportion (.62%) do not 
take friends' help in honvjworlc than Mizos (44'%) and Garos 
(33%). This indicates that Khasis do not take much 
help from their friends in horaowork. 

The three tribes belonging to urban group differ at 
5/0 level on the variable boforo partialling out SES but 
do not differ after the partialling. This indicates that 
ethnic differences ceaso to exist after partinllinq out 
the effect of SES, This also implies that SES of tribes 
is associated with taking help of the friends in homework. 
As regards the SES differences, Khasis of higher SES (68/o) 
in larger proportion do not seek friends' help in homework 
in comparison to students of lower SES (56/0, and jViizos 
of lower SES (62.5%) do not seek friends' help in homework 
than students of higher SES (57%). 

ft 

The three tribe.s belonging to the rural group 
differ at 5% level on the variable before uartiail'inc; out 
age. PCC could not be worked out for want of more 
frequencies. As regards ethnic difference's of the group, 
Garos (73%) in larger proportion do not take friends' 
help in homework than Mizos (50%) and Khasis (31%), whereas 
Khasis (58%) in larger proportion seek friends' help in 
homework in comparison to Mizos (37%) and Garos' (18%). 

TThe three tribes of this group differ,at 1% level on the 
variable before as well as after partialling out SES 
which indicates that ethnic differences persist after 
the partialling and SES of the tribes is not associated 
with taking friends' help, in homework., A.s regards the 
ethhic differences almost similar trend has been observed 
Irers also as in the case of differences befo,re .p.ar.tialling 
'' out-"age,'''' ’"p 
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The three tribes belonging to FGL group do not 
dif-fer on the variable before partialling out age but 
they do differ at 5% level on the variable before 
partialling out SES. PCC could not be worked out in 
both the cases for v^/ant of frequencies* ,As regards the 
ethnic differences of the group it has been observed 
that Khasis (51?^) in larger proportion seek friends’ 
help in homew'ork than Alizos (20%) and Garos (33/o)* 

H^qu_^r_s J^^f . Hqpipwpxk 

The throe tribes belonging to pooled,group differ 
at 'l/^ level on the variable Hours of Homework before as ■ 
well as after partialling out^ age and SES separately. 

This indicates that ethnic differences persist after 
partialling out age as well, as SES • This also implies 
that neither age nor SES os associated with the hours of 
homework. As regards ethnic differences in the group, 
more Khasis (68%) and Garos (74%) devote five hours or 
more per week for homework than Mizos (2.2%) • 

All the three tribes of urban area 'also differ 
at 5% level on the variable before partialling out age, 
PCC could not be worked out for want of more frequencies 
in cells. No clear-cut trend has been observed on 
devoting hoursfOS' homework per week in this group. 
Hov/ever, it seems,- that Khasis as well as Garos dovote- 
two to t'wenty hours por week for the homework, whereas 
Mizos devote upto five hours per week for the purpose. 

In the case of SES, the tribes differ at 5^ level^on 
thefvafiable before as well as after partialling out SES 

which indicates that ethnic' differences persist after , 
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partialling out SES and SES of students is not associated 
with hours of homework. As regards tho ethnic differoncos, 
almost similar trend has bo:;n found in this cnsc also. 

The throe tribes belonging to rural group differ 
at 1% level on hours devoted p^jr wo'ok on homework, before 
partialling out age. PCC could not be worked out for 
want of more froquoncios. As far as the,’ intcr'-i'/ribal 
differences on the variable are concerned, no clear cut 
trend is observed. The three tribes of the ciroup 
at ]% level on the variable before as well as ai'ter partia.lli 
out the SES, This iiidicatos that ethnic dif f :.;re;n cos persist 
after the partialling. This also implies that SHS of 
tribes, is not associated with tho variable. Almost the 
same trend is observed ■ hove also as .,has b.ee,n ge.'en in 
tho case of before partialling out age. however, more 
Khasis (69%) and Garos (91/o; devote more than 5 hours per 
vjeek for the homework whereas moat of the ivlizos (74%) devoto 
less than 5 hours. 

The three tribes belonging to MFGL differ at 1/o 
level on the variable before as v/g11 as after partialling 
out age and SES separately. This indicates that ethnicity 
rather than age or SES of tribes is associated with the 
variable hours of homework. As regards tho ethnic 
differences it has boon observed that more Mizos (78%) 
devote less than five hours per week for the homework, 
whereas more Khasis (69%) and Garos (84%) devote more than 
five hours per week,for the homework. 

The three tribes belonging to FGL group do not 
differ on the variable'either before or after partialling 
, out age iartd vSES separately. This indicates that neither 
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ethnicity, nor ago, nor SES is associated vjith the hours 
dovotod by the students for home-work. 

Fixed .Timc\ ,fox Homovyorjc 

The throe tribes belonging to pooled group do not 
differ on the variable Fixed Time for Homework before 
partialling out age but do differ aftor the partialling. 
This indicates that ethnic differences of the group cease 
to exist aftor partialling and are not associated with 
the variable. This also indicates that the age of the 
tribal students is associated with the fixed time for 
homework. As regards age differences 

age categories; 1^% of Mizos in higher, 44?^ in middle 
and 33% in lov(/er ago categories and almost all Garos in 
lower and middle age and 61% in higher age categories have 
fixed time for homework. 


The throe tribes belonging to urban and i-GL groups 
do not differ on tho variable cither before or after 
partialling out tho age and SES separately which 
indicates that neither the ethnicity nore age; nor SES 
of both the groups is associated with tho variable fixed 

time for homevjork. 


Tho three tribes belonging to rural .group differ 
at 1% level on tho variable before as well as after 
partialling out age and SES separately. Ethnic differences 
thus show up after partialling out both the covariates. 

This also implies that neither age nor SES of the group 

is associated with the'variable. As regards the ethnic 

* ( v^ Garos (96%} have x ixd 

differences, more Khasis (76%) and 

time for homework in comparison to Mizos (44%). 
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Thu three tribes bc'.lA .iciing to NFGL group differ 
at 5/0 level on the variable before us well as of ter 
partialling out age and SES seiaarately. This indico.tos 
that ethnic difforoncos p-,rsist after the partialling. 

This colso Implies that neither ago nor SBS is (associated 
with students' fixed time for homework. As regards 
ethnic dilferencesj a^iToost simiJ.ar trend I'las been obsox'ved 
as has been found in the case of rural group of tribes, 

_Sub;"SO.t IV : . Edu ,cat ional and Vo cat ion gJ. Planninjg 

,Inf_prmatiqn ajooirt Natu.re of vgork in Expoc/ted pccupati/m 

The three,' tribes belonging to pooled url)an and FGL 
groups differ at ,1/o level on the variable Information about 
Mature of vjork in Ex'siected Occupation after partialling 
out age and SES simultanec sly. The tribes belonging to 
NFGL group differ at ^'}i level on the variable. 

The comparison O'f three tribes of the pooled group 
by Scheffe’s test indicates 1:hat Mizo students differ on 
the Variable with Khasis as well as Garos, however Khasis 
and G^^ros do not differ with each other. Inspection O'f 
means also indicates that Khasis and Garos h(ave more 
information about nature of work in expected occupation 
‘than Mizes, Since the observed scorois range frora 0 to 3, 
we can say that all the three tribes have more than 
average information, on the variable. 

Among the urban and MFGL groups also, almost the 
similar trend is evident as has been found in .the 
pooled group. 
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The comparison of three tribes of FGL group by 

Scheffe's test indicates that Khasis and Garos differ on 
this variable only. Inspection of means also indicates 
that Khasis and Mizos of the group have more information 
about nature of work-than Garos. 

The three tribes of rural group do not'differ on 
the variable and they seem to have almost the same amount 
of information about nature of vvork. Inspection of means 
shows that all the tribes have more than average information. 

In _f,ormatign about Entry Qualificatipn^s ^ija 
E^xpected Occupation 

The three tribes belonging to pooled.urban, rural 
and NFGL groups differ at 1% level on the variable , 
Information about Entry Qualifications in Expected Occupation 
after partialling out age nd 3ES simultaneously. The 
comparison of three tribes of the pooled group by the 
Scheffe's test indicates that iViizos differ from Khasis as 
well as Garos but the latter two do; not differ from 
each other. The inspection of means shows, that Khasis 
and Garos have more information, about entry 'qualij:ications 
in the expected occupation than Mizos., All the three 
tribes also have more than average information on the 

variable. 

Almost similar trend has been observed in the case 
of -urban, rural and NFGL groups as found in the pooled 
group. However, the. comparison,of three tribes of rural 
group by Scheffe's test indicates that Khasrs differ on 
the variablo frotn Mizos only* 
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FGL students do not differ on this variable which 
indicates that all the tnroe tribes have almost same 
amount of inforination on the variaole* It is also found 
that the students of all the three tribes brlonqinq to 
five comparison grovrps havo fairly rjood information about 
entry qualifientions * 

I_nforma^tipnType Special Troininc^ 

Rp_quirod in Expected Occu.P.nt.i 

The three tribes l:ielonging to pooled y riAral and 
hFGL groups differ at 1% level on tho variable Inx (ADnation 
about Type of Special Tralnincf Required in Expected 
Occupation after partiailing out the edvariatos simultaneously, 
The three, tribes of urban area differ at b/o lev'.-l on 
the variable* 

The comparison of three tribes of pooled group 
by Scheffe’s test indlcar.os that all the three tribes 
differ from each other o.n the v.^,liable* Inspection of 
means of the group indiente.s that Garos have more 
information about type of special training required in 
expected occupation than Khnsis and Mizos. It has been 
further observed that Garos and Khasis have more than 
average information on the variable. 

Among the urban rural and NFGL groups almost 
similar trend has been observed as found in the case 
of'pooled group except that urban Khasis differ on the 
variable from Mizos only and rural Garos differ from 
Khasis as well as Mizos. 

Training. 

^ ^Th'ethree.-'tribes ‘ when^^d of 

pool.ed, urban, rural and NFQL'group.s differ at level 
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on tho variable Informati-ja about Duration of Special 
Training required for Expected Occupation after partialling 
out age and SES cinultanoously. The comparison of throe 
tribes of pooled group by Scheffe's test indicates that 
all the three tribes differ on tho variable from each 
other. Inspection of viicans of the group also reveals that 
Garos have more information about duration of special 
training required for expected occupation than Khasis and 
Mizos. Garos and Khasis have more than average information 
on the variable. 

Among the thrc'e tribes belonging to urban,, rural 
and NFGL groups, almost similar trend has been found as 
observed in the case of pooled group except that urban 
Khasis from urban Garos and rural Khasis from rural Mizos 
do not differ' on the vari.'ible. FGLs do not differ on 
the variable. 

Inf o^rmatipn ,abpu t ^Narnty and. Location, p.i,^,Speci^a^ 

Tr.a.iAi.n.EL AA, 

The three tribes when considered in terms of 
pooled and NFGL groups differ at Vo level on the variable- 
Information about Name and Locvstion of Special Training 
Institute in Expected Occupation after partialling out 
age-and SES simultaneously. The tribos belonging to . 
urban and rural groups, differ at 5^ "level on the variable 
after the partialling.' 

The comparison of three tribes of tho pooled 
group by Scheffers test indicates that Garos differ on 
the variable from Mizos only. Inspection of means of. 
the-group .also reveals that Garos,and Khasis have more 
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information about name and location of special tx-aining 
institute in oxpocted occ ipation than Mizos and both tho 
tribes hovo fairly good amount of information. 

Among the urban, rural and NFGL groups, almost similar 

trend has boon found as observed in pooled group except 

f rom 

that urban Khasis differ/ urban Mizos, rural Garos from 
rural Khasis and NFGL Garos from 'IFGL Khasis as well as 
Mizos a 

E^^lte.Qt „pf ,I,nf prmation, .abo,ut E,xp,ec,ted ,0,cc.up.at.ipja 

The three tribas belonging'to pooled urban, rural and 
MFGL groups differ at 1 !'j level on the variable Extent of 
Information about Expected Occupation after partialling 
out age and SES simultaneously. 

The comparison of three tribes of pooled group by 
Scheffe's test indicates that all the three tribes differ 
on this variable from each other. Inspection of means 
reveals that Garos have more information about expected 
occupation than Khasis and Mizos, thouejh they also have 
fairly good amount of information about expected occupation. 

Among the urban', rural and NFGL groups, almost 
similar trend has been found as exists in the case of 
pooled group except the '.urban Khasis who differ from 
Garos and rural Khasis who do not differ from Mizos. AH 
tribes in the ,FGL group do not differ on the variable. 

,^^,e.ctatiqn^ ,gf ; Entering .^thp P,re;f e,rred, pcpup>i,tio,n 

The three tribes belonging to urban group differ 
at. level ', on the ■ variable , Expectation. of Entering the 

Occupation befor.i partialling out age. PCC could 
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not be worked out for want of more frequencies. As 
regards ethnic differences it has been observed that 
more Khasis (93/^0 and Ga.ros (81 expect to enter in the 
preferred occupation than Mizos (60/0 and most of the 
students expect to enter the preferred occupation. The 
tribes also differ at 1/o level on the variable before 
partialling out GES and differ at 6/1 level after the 
pai'tiulling . This indicates that ethnic differences persist 
on the variable after tiie partialling. This also implies 
that SES of thro group is negligibly associated v/ith the 
variable. As I'egards ethnic difforencesj, almost similar 
trend has been observed as has been found before partialling 
out age. 

The three tribes of the rural area differ at b/^ 
level on the expectation of entering the preferred 
occupation before partialling out age. PCC could not be 
worked out for want of more frequencies. As regai'ds 
ethnic differences almost the similar trend has been 
found as observed in the case of urban students. In 
fact almost all Mizos and Garos expect to enter the 
preferred ocoupation. The tribes of the group also difler 
at 5/0 level before partialling out SES and do not differ 
after the partialling. This indicates that ethnic 
differences cease to exit after the partialling. This 
also reveals that SES of tribes is associated witn the 
variable. More high SES Khasis (93%) expect to enter 
the occupation than low SES Khasis (83/^). 

The three tribes belonging to the pooled group do 
not differ on the variable either before or ai ter 
partialling out the effect of age and SES separately. 
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and Khasis (l1/o). T’no .laxt cna;ir;o I’o;' i-'iizo;> { , !vh asi 

(13%) and Garos ’(10 /q) fall.!, on GenGi,;!! ood Cu.l In; .1 
field as theix’ expected occupo, t ion. The tribes ’oele)iv;lng 
to the urban group dif fer at Vi' level on the vari,-.ble 
before parti ailing out SES and at S't after- tVie partiralling 
This reveals that ethnic differences persist af-bor the 
partialling and ethnicity is associated with the 
variable. This also implies that SES of tribes is 
negligibly associated with the variable. The trend of 
ethnic differences here is almost the same as observed 
? in the case of age. 

The three tribes when compared in terms of pooled, 

: rural EGbt,and groups do .not'differ on the variable 
before pa-ctialling out age, PCG could not be worked out 
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for want of more frequencies .O-eariy ethnic differences do 
not exist on the variable. The three tribes of the 
four groups also do not differ on the variable’ before as 
well as after partialling out SSS. This shovjs that 
neither ethnic differences nor SES is associated with th'e 
variable. Howevexj it has been observed that the/tribes 
expect to enter service, organisational, science and 
general and cultural fields as their expected fields of 
occupation. 

_Expected Pccupatipn Leyep 

The three tribes when compared in terms of pooled, 
urban, rural FGL and MFGL groups do not difter on the 
variable Expected Occupation: Level before partialling 
out either age or SES. PCC could not be worked out for.^ 
want of more frequencies with age controlled. The tribes 
of the four groups also do not differ on the variable 
after partialling out SES except urban group for vi/hlc'K PCw 
could not, be worlced out. , This reveals that neither 
ethnicity nor SES is associated with the variable. 

Inspection of the data indicates that most of 
the students expect to enter the first and. second levels 
of expected occupation irrespect.ive of their age and 
SES • . 

The three tribes of the pooled group differ at 
1%'"leyel on the variable’ Occupational Role Model both 
before as well as after partialling out age and at 5% 
level before as well as after partialling out,SES. This 
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indicates that micro level ethnic di:^ i'erenccs y)-,;.r;sis t even 
after partialling out eitn r aqe or oE3. lln.o ulso 
implies that neither aqe nor SHS is assricia io'.d wi th the 
variable. As regards ethnic dif'eroncos, iiioro' naros (OdiO 
know the people personally who ore wo:.,!: ii'i, ; in occuvi.rtion:; 
in vfnich they expect to enter than 'tlxc's (59,0 on ,i IChnsis 
(54?0 . 


r.c The tribes of urban group do not .'!i'/.fer on t!ie 
variable occupational role model beforn parti,;J.ling out a.";e. 
PCC could not be worked out for want, of '■■'■.■■'H,c,:(--nc:'.os, 

The tribes of the group also do not dif'or (.»n the vn;.:':i.Ic- 
before as 'well as after partialling oi„i t 3ES, This shows 
that neither ethnicity nor SES i.s a,s :n,u:ated with the 
variable. 


The three tribes in the ;cur.':i area di;rfer Gj.gi’ii.ficsntly 
on the variable at V/o level both before an well as aftor 
partialling out age and SES separat-cly. This ind.i c,:.. te.s 
that ethnic di.r,i'iarenceG persist after p.'ir tiallii ig oiul, either 
a^e .(> 15 ^ SES. This also indicates that neither age nor GES 
is associated with the occupational role model. As regards 
ethnic differences are concerned, almost similar trend 
has been observed as seen in the case of pooled group. • 


Th.e three tribes belonging to FGL group differ 
at 5/0 level before partialling out age and GES separately. 
PCC however could not be worked out on this varia'ole f or 
want of more frequencies in both the analysis. This 
indicates ethnic dif f erences on the variable bef ore 

the partialling. As regards ethnic differenceo almost 


similar ..trend, is observed .here 


as found in pooled group* 
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The three tribes belonging to NFGL group differ 
at 1 / 0 ’level on the variable before partialling out age 
and differ at 5% level after partialling out‘age. This 
indicates that ethnic differences persist after the 
partialling. This also indicates that age of the students 
is also somewhat associated with the variable. As 
regards ethnic differences„ almost similar trend has been 
observed as has been found in the case of pooled,, rural 
and FGL groups. As far as the age differences are 
concerned j more Khasi students of lower (62/0 a’ed middle 
{U%) iage categories adopt the model in comparison to 
students of higher (53!;;^) nge category. Among the Mizos 
almost the similar trend has been found as is., evident 
among Khasis, Almost' all Garos of all the three age 
groups have occupational role model. 

The tribes in the i IGL group differ at 1/o level 
on the variable before partialling out SES but do not dif ei 
after the partialling. This reveals that ethnic differences 
cease to exist after the partialling, however SES or. 
tribes is associated with the variable. As regards the 
SES differences, more Khasis {iVA) and Mizos (86%) of 
lower SES have the occupational role model than Khasis 
(59^) and Mizos (54%) of higher SES respectively. As 
far as Garos are concerned, almost all students of both 

SES have role model". 


Fjmilx'.s. Greatest InfimO.ce .^orr Vg cation a 1. .Plarin^^^ 


The three tribes in the pooled group do not 
differ on the variable Family's Greatest Influence on 
Vocational Pl.anning, either before or after partialling 
out age and SES separately. This indicates that neither 
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ethnicity nor age, nor SES is aasocintoci witli the vnrioble. 
Similar trend has been ob'.orvod in other oroMps viz,, 
rural, urban, FGL and NFGL also. Inspc. c I'.ion of the 
data reveals that all the tlvrce tribes are influenced 
first by their mothers (48:0 followed by thcelr fathers 
(24/''o) and then by their siblings (23;’3). 

s, ,Se_cojT_d,,,Greates.t ,I_nf li,io,nce. 

The three tribes belonging to tlie pooler.! group do 

not differ on the variable Family's Second Greatest 

Influence on Vocational Planning, either before or after 

partialling out the effect of ago. This indicritos that 

neither ethnicity nor age is associated vn.th the variable. 

The three tribes of the group do not diffex' on the 

variable before partialling out SES bi.it differ at b% after 

the portioning which indie-’teS 'that SES of the tribes 

is associated with family's second greatest influence on 

vocational planning, Ag regards SES difforence.s of 

pooled groupnior^ higher SES Khasic (54;i:) are influenced 

by their mothers in planning of vocation than lower SES 

Khnsis' (45/o), whereas lower SES Khasis (33/bO are 

influenced more by their fathers than higher SES Khasis 

( 21 %). The remaining students of the tribes are 

influenced by their siblings. However, Hizos of higher 

SES are more influenced by their mothers {'46/i) and 
. lower SES 

rathers (38/^) than Mizos of/(33% influenced by both). 

Garos of both SES are influenced ioy their mothers in 
almost equal proportion (bQ%). Higher SES Garos (bO?0 
are more ini-.luenc-ed by their siblings than lower SES 
Garos (39/0 • A very negligible number of Garos 
influenced by their father' , ‘ 


are 
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The throe tribes belonging to urban area differ at 
1/^ level on the variable before partialling out age. PCC 
could not be v^/orked out dv.io to a very small number of 
froquencies. Tho ti'ibes also differ at 1% level on the 
variable before as V'/ell as after partialling out SES, 

This indic.:'jtos that ethnic differences persist even after 
the partialling. This also implies that SES of tribes 
is not associated with the variable. 

As regards ethnic differences of urban group, 57?o 

Khasis are influenced by their mothers £\s compared to 

27% of Miz.os and 30% of Garos, Whereas 73% of A'iizos, 

1S% of Khasis and none of the Garos are influenced by 
their fathers. However, 70% of Garos, 25% of Khasis 

and none of the Hiizos are influenced by their : siblings, 


The three tribes belonging to rural area differ 
at 1% level on the variable before partialling out age.- 
PCC coi.ild not be worked out for want of more frequencies. 
The tribes also differ at 1% level on the variable 


be-fore partialling out 


SES 


bu' 


differ at 5% level after 


the partialling. This indicates that ethnic differences, 
persist a'fter partialling out SES. This also implies 
that SES of students is also marginally associated 
with the variable. As regards the ethnic differences, 
more rural Garos (62%) are influenced by their moth 
than Mizos (50%) and Khasis ( 39 %)| .whereas , more Khasis 


(41%) ate influenced by their fathers than Garos 
and Mizo none. Mizos (50%) however are influenc 
by their siblings than Garos ( 29 %) and Khasis (2 


(1 0 %) 
ed more 
, 0 %). 



6.34 


As regards SES differences of rural group, more 
Khasis (50%) and Mizos (C '%) of higher SES are influenced 
by their mothers than h'izos (36%) fu'.d Khaci,s (40%) of 
lower SES. Garos of both SES are influenced by their 
mothers equally (60%) . Aill tlic three tribc.'S of lower SES 
are more influenced by their siblings than higher SES 
tribes. More Khasis of lower SES (43%) are influenced 
by their fathers thraa Khasis of higher SHS (S3!0 only . 

The three tribes belonging to EGL fjroun dif fer at 
5/b level on the variable before pari'.iniling out r..ie and 
SES separately. In both the cocos, PC'S could not be 
worked out for want of more freriuencios in tlio cells. 

More FGL Mizos (75%) are inf liAenced by their fathers 
than Khasis (42%) and Garos none. More Klmsis (37%) 
however are influenced by their mothers than Garos (25%) 
and Mizos (none). Wherea more Garos (75%) are 
influenced by their si-hlirigs than Mizos (25)%) and Khasis 
( 21 %). 

The tribes of MFGL group do not differ on th.e 
variable before as well as rafter partialling out the 
age and SES separately. This shows that neither 
ethnicity nor age,, nor SES is associated v/ith the 
variable, 

The vocational planning of the three tribes 
belonging to diffOrent groups except FGL large is 
found to be most influenced by their mothers next by 
their fathers and then by their siblings. In the 
case of FGL however, the influence varies from tribe 
- to tribe. 
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^Percep„t ion,,pf^ ',s. 

_Expec.ted Pp,cu;pa t ion ,of^ , 


The chi-square and PTC of -'the three tribes belonging 
to all the five’ groups could not be, worked out on the 
variable Perception of Father’s Thinking about Expected 
Occupation of,the' Students either before or after 
partialling out age and SES separately;, for want of 
frequencies xh many of the cells. However, inspection of 
the data indicates that almost all students have responded 
to the following two categories s 


"1 , I myself thought of this occupation but my- 

father has approved of it. 

2. Father himself has advised me to eater this 

occupation, , 

Only a negligible number of students in all the 
groups haVe indicated that ''chey have not discussed the 
matter with their father or that he neither approves nor 
disapproves, or that he does not approve of it. This 
indicates that the perception of the students is that 
their fathers in all the three tribes belonging to all 
the five groups take interest in their educalional- 
vocational career and play an important role in their 
vocational planning. 


Pj3rcep,tio.n_o,f Mo tjaer/s^ Thindcin^ 

,E^,ec;ted ,Occupa/cioH 

The three tribes belonging to pooled group 
differ at 1% level on the v'ariable Perception of Mother's 
Thinking’ about Expected Occupation of the students before 
partialling out age. PCC could not be worked/for want 
of frequencies. The three tribes also differ at level 
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on the variable before as well as after partialling out 
SES, This indicates that ethnic differences persist 
after partialling out SES. This also implies that SES of 
students is not associated with the variable. As in the 
case, of fathers 5 here also most of the students have 
responded to categories four and five. 

As regards the othni-c differences of pooled group 
more Garos (56/o) and Khasis (50°^) have' thought about the 
occupation themselves than Mizos (23%). VJhereas more 
Mizos (58%) and Khasis (42%) have been advised by their 
mothers than Garos (7%). 22% of Garos have not discussed 

this matter with their mothers at ail. This also 
reveals that the students perceptions is that their 
mother also like the father plays an important role in 
planning of the vocation. Almost similar trend has 
been observed in urban, i.ralpFGL and NFGL groups also. 

Educaotiona^l _Asp^irtion 

The three tribes belonging to none of the five 
comparison groups differ on the variable Educational 
Aspiration either before or after partialling out, age 
and SES separately. This indicates that,neither 
ethnicity nor age, nor SES is associated vjith the 
educational aspirations of students. Inspection of 
data reveals that most of .the srudents (75%) reported 
that they want to study fc)r five years or more from 

now in order to receive higher education. 

Job V a lues 

The first three (the most preferred) and the last 
three (the least .prof orrod)' j ob v^-’.luos of the urban, 
rural, rGL and i-JFGL group.s have boon reported in tho 
foliov'/ing pages. The students' perceptions of' tholr 
fathers' and mothers' job values, have, also been reported 
on .the same pages. ' ; 
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Disc repancy jcetvve.en Stude^nt'.s^ Job Values^ .and .t^e 

of F athVr 'and’ Mo'tXeV 

The reader raay lihe to refresh his/her memory 
about how the discrepancy scores wore vn/orked out by 
referring to the chapter on Variables and Their Assessment. 

. Dis crepancy between Student' s pym ..and. Father* s Perceiv_ e , d 
First Job" Va lue ’ ' ... ■ ■ ' - 

. The three tribes belonging to pooled urban, rural 
and NFGL groups do not differ on the variable Discrepancy 
between Student's Ov^jn and Father's Perceived First Job 
Value before partialling out either age or SES, The FGL 
also do not differ on the variable before partialling 
out age but differ at 5?b level before .partialling out SES, 
PCC of all the five comparison groups could not be worked 
out for want of frequencies. 

As regards ethnic differences of the FGL before 
partialling out SES, more Garos (78/0 disagree at level 
three in their job values than the Mizos (60%) and Khasis' 
(55/^). Job values of more Khasis (39/0 hovjever agree 
completely with their father's perceived job value than 
the Garos'(l7/0 end Mizos (none)A Almost similar trend 
has been observed in'the case of other com'parison groups 
viz., pooled, urban, rural and NFGL though they do not 
differ significantly on the variable. 

and 

Pigc repaTicy bet wee n S^clen^t’.s. pwn,/F.ather'„s Perce ived 
Sec ond_ .Value, 

The three tribes belonging to pooled, urban and 
NFGL groups do not differ with respect of the,Discrepancy 
between Student's Own and Father's Perceivecl Second Job 
Value. 'r' before partialling out age and SES .separately. 
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PCC could not be worked out for want of more frequencies 

the 

in both/cases. 

The three tribes belonging to rural group differ 
at ^% level on the variable before partialling out age« 

PCC could not be worked out for want of frequencies. The 
groups also differ at VA level on the variable before 
partialling out SES and differ at level after the 
partialling. This shows that ethnic differences persist 
after partialling out SES. This also implies that 
SES is also associated marginally vrith the variable. 

As regards ethnic differences in rural group, more 
Mizos {93%) and Garos (86°o) disagree at level three on 
the variable than the Khasis (46/0 « However more Khasis 
( 48 ^) disagree at level one on the variable than Mizos 
( 7 %) and Garos (5/0 . Among the three tribes, job values 
of almost a negligible nui. oc. r of students agree with 
The perceived job value of their fathers. 

As far as the SES diff'erencos are concerned, job 
values of more Khasis of lower SES (48?0 disagree at 
level three (complete disagreement) with their father's 
perceived job value than the students of higher SES (39?o) . 
More Mizos of higher SES (100^) disagree at level three 
on the variable than the Mizos Students of lower SES 
(89/-0 . Job values of more Garos of lower SES (88/b) also 
disagree at level three on the variable with the 
corresponding job. values of their fathers than the job 
values of stuclents of high SES,.(83?^)« 

The three tribes, belonging, to FGL group dO' not 
-differ on the variable before partiall.ing out age but 
they’do differ at 1% level before partialling out SES, 
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PCC could not be worked out in both the cases due to 
a small number of frequencies. As regards ethnic differences 
in the group, Job values of more Garos {73%) disagree 
at level three with their father’s perceived job value on 
the second choice than A^izos {60%) and Khasis {49%) . 

More Khasis (45/0 however disagree at level one on the 
variable than Garos (l1/0. However, negligible number of 
Cl. Khasis and Garos agreo on the variable as compared 
to Mizos (20%), 

The analyses of five comparison groups reveal that 
all the three tribes disagree either at level three or 
at level one with respect of their own and father's 
second perceived job value, 

_D\s_crepancy _be tween S tudent' P.'wn ._,and_ Fadgher,s_ Perceived^ 
qb^ j/plu e _ Third Cja pp^qe 

The three tribes belonging to pooled and ''IFGL 
groups do not differ on the variable Discrepancy betv/een 
Student’s Own and Father's Perceived Job Value s Third 
Choice either before or after partialling out age and 
SE.S separately. This indicates that neither ethnicity 
nor age, nor SES is, associated with the'variable. 

Almost similar trend is found in the case of urban and 
FGL groups. However PCC could not be worked out for 
urban and FGL groups after controlling age and for FGL 
group after controlling SES due to. a very small number 
of frequencies. 

The three tribes belonging to rural group differ 
at 5% level on the variable before partialling out 
either age ox SES. PCC could not be worked ou.t when 
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hovvovoi' 

age is held constant for '“’ant of frequencies. They do not/ 
differ on the variable after partialling out SES, This 
indicates that ethnic differences cease to exist after 
partialling out SES. This also indicates that SES of 
students is associated with student's own and father's 
perceived third job val’ae. As., regards ■ the ^^2 (jif f ^ 

job values of a large number of Khasis of lower SES(50vO 
disagree at level three ’with their father's perceived 
job value than the students of higher SES (46%). Garos 
also disagree at level three almost similarly. Whereas 
more Mizos (83/o) of higher SES disagree at level three on 
the variable than the students of lower SES (67%). Khasis 
and Mizos also disagree at level two' on the variable 
similarly as being observed in the case of level one. Job 
values of none of the Garos of lowe.r SES and 17% of higher 
SES agree with the corrosr -nding job. value of the father. 

The analysis clearly indicates that the three job 
values of all the three tribes in larger proportion 
disagree at level three with their father's corresponding 
perceived job values. Howeverp the degree of discrepancy 
between student's own and father's perceived job value 
increases from their first choice to third choice. 

.Q.jscpepancy between Student's Own and Mother's Perceived 
.i -.Fi.ps t Choice^ ....- ■ . 

The three tribes belonging to pooled and NFGL 
groups do not dirfer on the variable Discrepancy between 
Student's Own and Mother's Perceived Job Value s First 
Choice,both before as well as after partialling out either •' 
age or SES. This indicates that neither ethnicity nor 
age, nor SES is associated with the variable. Almost 
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similar trend has been found in the case of urban and 
rural groups except that PCC could not be worked out for 
both the groups after controlling age and for rural grouj) 
after controlling SES. Hoviever, the three tribes belonging 
to FGL group differ at 5'^ an’d '\% level on the variable 
before partialling ovit age and SES respectively .PCC could 
not be worked out -in both the cases for want of more 
frequencies. As regards ethnic differences, job values 
of more FGL Garos (72%) disagree at level three (complete' 
disagreement) with their mother’s perceived first job 
values than the Mizos (60%) and Khasis (49%), 

Pi sc jrepancy be tween S^tudentVs, Ojvvn Mother/ s. _^Pprce_ived^ 
7ob V alu e Second Cho^ice " * 

The three tribes belonging to varban and T'JFGL 
groups do not differ on the variable Discrepancy between 
Student’s Own and Mother’s Perceived Job Value ; Second 
Choice ,either before or after partialling out age and 
SES separately. However, PCC could not be worked out in 
the case of urban group after controlling age for v^ant 
of more frequencies. This shows neither ethnicity nor age, 
nor SES of the groups is associated vjith the variable! 

,The three tribes belonging to pooled group do not 
differ on the variable either before or after partialling 
out age. This shows neither ethnic differences nor' age 
is associated-'\vith the variable. The gfoup , also do not;,.' 
differ on -the variable before partialling out SES but,-;;. 
differ at, 5% level after the partialling. This 
indicates that the .job values of. the three tribes are 
nbt associated primariJ.y with the ethnicity, but they 
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arG associated with SES students. As far as the SES 
differences are concerned, second job values of more 
Mizos of higher SES (8b?0 disagree at level three with 
their mother's second perceived job value i than students 
of lower SES (39?0 . Mizos of lower SES disagree 

at level one on the variable from the students of higher 
SES (8^), Like Mizos, Kh-,sis also disagree at level three. 
More Khasis of lower SES, (31%') disagree on the variable 
at level two than the students of higher SES (19%), Garo 
of both' SES by and' large equally (84%) disagree at level 
three on the variable. 

The throe tribes belonging to rural group differ at 

I/O level on the variable before partialling out age. PCG 
however 

/could not be v/orked out for want of more frequencies. The 
groups also differ at \% level on the variable both before 
as well as after partialling out SES. This indicates 
that ethnic differences persist even after the partialling „ . 
This also implies that SES of students is not associated 
with the discrepancy score. As regards ethnic differences, 
more Garos (86%) disagree at level three on the 
discrepancy, score from Mizos (67%) and Khasis (45%), 

More Khasis (45%) disagree at level one than Mizos(13%). 

More Mizos (13%) and Khasis (16%) however agree with 
their mothers in comparison to Garos (4'%)*'., 

The three tribes belonging to FGL group differ 
at 1% level on the variable before partialling out age 
and at 5% level before partialling out SES. PCG could not 
be worked out in both the cases for want of more frequencies 
, As regards ethninic difference among FGL', almost similar 
trend has been observed as found in the case of rural 


group 
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The analyses of all the five comparison groups 
indicate that the second job values of all the three 
tribes disagree maximally oit’nor at level three or at 
level one 'with their mother's second perceived job value. 

Dis crepancy botweqn^_Stu,d,ent'^s ,Oy/n and _Mo_therVs P_ercei_yec^ 
J-pb,-yalUG^. ..Third Cho,ice 

The throe tribes belonging to pooled and NFGL group 
do not differ on the Discrepancy bet'ween their Own and 
Mother's Perceived Job Value ; Third Choice either before 
or.after partialling out age and JES separately. This 
shows neither ethnici ty nor age? nor SES is associated 
with the variable. 

The three tribes belonging to the urban area differ 

at 1% level on the variable before partialling out age. 

PCC could not be worked ou , for want of more frequencies. 

As regards ethnic differences a larger number of urban 

Khasis {11%) and Garos (71/o) disagree at level three on 

the variable than the Mizos (40/O ? whereas more Garos 

\2.A%) , and Mizos {20%) as compared to Khasis (9%) disagree 

at level two. More Mizos {A0%)) however than Khasis . 

that 

(6%) disagree at level 1 . This shows/job values of urban 
students differ rnaxirAaily with their mother's perceived 
job values either at level 3 or at level 2i 

Urban students differ at VA level on the variable 
before partialling out'SES and at after the partialling 
This indicates that ethnic differences persist after 
the partialling. This also implies that SES of urban 
students is also associated marginally with the variable , 
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The "trend of ethnic differences is almost the same as 
has been found in the cose of aqe. As regards SES 
differences!, Khasis students of botli SES categories 
disagree at all levels almost similarily. A'lore Mizos 
of higher SES (43^) disagree at level three on the 
variable than the students , of lower SES (33/b) . , Whereas 
more Mizos of lower SES (33/'o) disagree at level two than 
the students of higher SES Also more Mizos of 

higher SES (42%) disagree at level one than the students 
of lower SES In the case of Garos also, the 

same trend has been observed which exists among Mizos. 


The three tribes belonging to rural area differ 
at o/o level on "the variable before partialling out age^ 
but do not differ significantly after the partialling, 
ihis indicates that ethnic differences cease to exist 
after the partialling. Ti .s also indicates that age of. 
the student is associated with the v.oriable. As regards 
the age differences, more Khasis of lower (50^) and 
middle (53%) age catogoriGS disagree at level; three than 
the students of higher (22%) age category. Among the 
Khasis, almost reverse trend is found in the c.ase of 
discropancy score at level two. However almost similar 
trend has.been found in the case of Mizo students. More 
Garos of middle age category (58%) disagree at level 
three than the students of lov;er (50%) and higher (50%) 
age categories. Almost similar trend has been found 
at leve.I two. A larger number of Garos of higher age 

category (33%) agree complutly in comparison to students 
of middle age category ■, 
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The tribes belonging to rural area differ at 
level on the variable before partialling out SIHS but difrsr 
at V/o level after the partialling. This indicates that 
ethnic differences persist after the partialling. This 
also indicates that SES of students is also associated 
marginally with the variable. As regard ethnic differences, 
more rural Mizos (80%) and Garos (b5%) disagree at level 
three on the variable than the Khasi- (41%) . Tho reverse 
trend is found in the case of discrepancy at level tvjo. 

As regards the SES differences, more rural Khasi students 
of lower SES (50%) disagree at level three on the variable 
than the students of higher SES (38%). Whereas more 
Khasis of higher SES (23%) agree on the variable in 
comparison to students of lower SES (6%). Among Garos 
and Mizos, almost reverse trend is found at level three 
as has been observed in Kh^.sis. Job values of no Mizo 
student agree with their mother's perceived job value. 

Among Garos and Mizos almost sirailar trend is found at 
level two as observed among Khasis at level three. 

Summ ary an d Conclu sio ns 

The study reveals that there are demographical 

differences in the three tribes viz Khasi, Garo and Mizo 
of Meghalaya. These tribes vary with respect to thier 
SES and age. The Khasis and Mizos belong to higher SES 
than the Garos whereas Garos by and large belong to ,_the 
lower SES. Khasis belong ,to lower ago category than 
Garos and Mizos particularly in the urban areas. Perhaps , 
the Khasi parents are more enlightened as they send 
their children to school at. an early age than the other 
two tribes. ■ Khasis' higher, SES is further substantiated' 
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by the information that their parents are engaged in 
business and occupational fields. Since the Khasi 
pa3:ents belong to higher SES group, they are sufficiently 
educated to understand the importance and need of educati on, 
Kense they are concerned about their children's education 
more than the’Garo and liizo parents. , In the rural area 
however Garo parents shov^j more involvement in their 
child's education and try to provide more facilities in 
the home for study. 

Helping the parents at home is not uncommon in the 
state. Rather it is a r>’lW, and children of all the 
three tribes help their parents at home irrespective 
of their age and SES. 

Micro level ethnic differences have also been found 
in the field of the father's occupation. Khasi fathers 
are mainly engaged in business contact and organization, 
fathers of Mizos in organizational and those of Garos 
are engaged in the outdoor fields. As a result of the 
higher SES and higher level of father's occupation, 
it has been found, that again Khasi students sunrpass 
the other two tribc-s on n-Ach, 

Inter tribal differences also show up on almost all 
problem areas. Khasis face more problems in the areas of 
social and recreaclonal activities, finance and livina 
conditions, home family and sox, vocational and 
educational future and aggregate of problems whereas 
Garos face more problems of adjustment to school. 

Though Khasis have higher level of generBl mental 
ability, the three tribes do not differ on school 
achievement, Khasis s.eek less holp irom, their friends ' ^ 
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in their homework. This may perhaps be due to thoir own 
high mental ability that they do not need thoir friends’ 
help in doing their homework. Also, they do not follow 
any fixed routine for doing the homework. 

As far as thoir educational and vocational planning 
is concerned all the three tribes are almost at pax. 

They all have more than average information about 
expected occupation. They expect to .enter .the preferred 
occupations. V'/hich are mostly in the fields of service, 
organisation, science, and general and cultural at the 
first and second levels i.e. high levels. They also 
want to study further* This indicates high level of 
edv.'c.ational and vocational aspiration of the tribal 
students. Garos have more acquaintances- who are 
working in their expected fields of occupations. 

However, Khasis and Mizos of the lower SES have more 
occupational role models. 

As far as ^the influence of the. family on the 
educational and' vocational planning is concern^-id., it 
has been found that parents and siblings have 
important influence on the students. 

However, it has been found that the grOratest 
influence is exercised by the mother on all, the 
three tribes except in the case of FGL group where 
the influence varies from tribe to tribe. This mcoy be 
because these tribes are matriarchical, The father 
and the siblings exercise second and third influence 
respectively. Moreover the students of all the three 
tribes also perceive that their parents take,interest 
in their vocational Dlannin.g which Ind icates , that the 
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parents really play an important role in the vocational 
development of their children. This is the phenomenon 
found generally in tthor parts of the country also and 
the North Ecostern Hill tribal culture is also influenced 
by it. Age and SES do not have any effect on the family's 
influence in the case of all the throe tribes. 

Though the students' vocational plans are influenced 
by their parents' thinking, their job values aro 
independent of their parents' perceived job values. 

Infact the students' job values disagree with their 
parents' perceived job values, and the degree of 
discrepancy incr'uses as the choice increases. This 
shows that students of all the three tribes irrespective 
of age and SES hold job values, independent of their 
parents' perceived job values. 

To Gum up wo can say that though the three tribes 
do not differ much in respect of various dimensions, 
Khasis by and large have an edge over Garos and Mizos, 
This may be because Khasis' are the predominant native 
tribe of Meghalaya who are wsll settled and developed 
in the state and thus arc slightly advantaged as compared 
to Garos and Mizos, 



SEX C OA'iPARISQN S 



CHAPTER 7 

SEX comparisons 

In this studv of sex differences among tridal students, 
the sample size of the trib/.ls is 257, of which 147 are 
boys and 110 are girls. However due to no response 
information on different variables of the study, the 
sample size differs from variable;' to variable. 

Insoection of the data shows that boys and girls 
in these samples differ on age and SES. The boys are in 
greater proportion than the gijrls in the-older age group, 
whereas the girls are in greater proportion'in the middle 
and younger age groups. The boys are in greater proportion 
in the middle and younger age grouns. The boys are in. 
greater oroportion than the girls in the lower SES category, 
and vice versa in the higher SES category. Sex differences 
on these two variables w/'nich have been partialled out 
while studying sex differences on the dependent variables 
have to be kept in mind while interpreting the findings 
regarding the latter. 

Tables 3.1.1 to 3.1.4 in Appendix A give details of 
the analyses of sex differences among tribal students. 

S^ubse't _1 ; Home Rackarou nd yariables, 

.Pa^rents', Inyolveme.nt in Child's Education___(_P^I_CE_)^ 

The male and female tribal students do not differ 
significantly on the Parents' Involvement in Child's 
Education (PICE) when age and SES are simultaneously 


controlled. 
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F^acilitiQS in the .Home f or Stu^y 

Tribal boys and girls differ significantly at 
5/-0 level with regard to the facilities for study available 
to them in the home. Inspection shows that the mean for 
males is marginally higher than that for females, both 
before and after partialling out the effect of age and 
SES. This indicates that the male students get m'oro 
facilities for study, in the home than the female students. 
This happens inspite of . there being no difference in th.,' 
Parents' Involvement in the Child's Education as between 
boys and girls. The greater facilities for study made 
available to the boys among the tribals of A'lcghalays 
reflect the Indian tradition of valuing boys more than 
girls and making more of the family resources available to 
them for their studies. 

Helping the Par ents 

Tribal boys and girls do not differ with respect to 
helping tho parents at home, either before or after 
partialling out the effect of age and SES, one at a time. 
As mentioned onrlier, there is no student who does not do 
housework. In fact very few students reported that they 
devote less than one hour daily in helping their parents, 
irrespective of their age and socio-economic status. 

The majority of students report devoting at levast two 
hours for this purpose. 

Fjgth er' 0cpupatipn p. .Fie^ld 

The results reveal that the boys and girls do not 
differ significantly with regard to the field of.their 
father^a occupation. The data, reveal that the fathers 
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of both the groups arc prod'ominantly engaged in business 
contact, organisation and outdoor occupations. 

Subs et II ; Psy chological .^Characteris tics, 

ji-Ac h ■; Sex difference was not found on n-Ach. 

Problems 

Tribal boys and girls differ only on three of the 
ten problem areas, at the level of significance. These 
areas ares home, family and sex, personal psychological 
relations, and vocational and educational future. Girls 
have.^a greater number of problems than boys 'in all these 
. three... areas. Age and SES do not have a significant 
bearing on the problems of either sex as the average number 
of problems does not change after simultaneously partialling 
out the effect of these covariates. Sex difference at 
level of significance was also found on the aggregate of 
problems, the girls reporting' more problems. This 
difference may be due to the highly significant difference 
In the three problem areas mentioned above. 

Fut ur e .and Past Time Perspec tive. 

Tribal boys and girls wore compared on Future Time 
Ferspective, Past Time Perspective, Pleasant Feeling Tone 
of Future Events, and Pleasant Feeling Tone of Past Events, 
after controlling simultaneously for age and SES. The 
groups did not differ significantly on any of these 
variables. Both groups attach pleasant feeling tone to 
most of their-future events. But for past events the 
r«tio of pleasant to unpleasant is about 4:3; ♦ 
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General /Cental .\bili_ty 

The sample size for comparison on this variable 
was 30 boys and 30 girls. The tribal boys and girls do 
not differ on general mental ability as moasure-d by 
Reven's Progressive Matrices. 

Ijn teres ts, 

Tribal boys and girls differ significcontly on 
two of the seven interest areas, viz., Mechanical and 
Aesthetic., 'vhen Age and SES are simultaneously controlled. 
The tribal boys have .higher interest in mechanical field 
than do the tribal girls. This area ranks third among 
boys but sixth omong girls on the other hand tribal girls 
score higher then boys on Aesthetic Interest. This -rea 
stands second in ranking of their interest whereas for 
ooys it stands fourth. .Age and -SES have very little effect 
on any of the interest areas. The interest areas of the 
tribal boys are in the following order; (1) Scientific, 

(2) Social,,(3) Mechanical, (4) Aesthetic, (b) Clerical 

and ( 7 ) Outdoor, The interest areas of tribal girls 
rank ns follows: ( 1 ) Scientific, (2) Aesthetic, 

( 3 ) Social ( 4 ) Business, (b) Clerical, (6) f^'^ochanical 
<and ( 7 ) Outdoor, Both the groups Indic.ate Scientific as 
the highest interest area and Outdoor as the lowest. 

Social area ranks second or third. This is in contrast to 
the f.act that sclontific and technical occupations are to 
be f ound in very limited numbers in i^-ieghalayn where-as 
outdoor occupations predominate. This may be reflection 
of the high value placed on scientific and technical 
knov./ledge and occunntinns in the present day world, 
including India. Disliking of outdoor occupations may 
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also be due to the fact that these occupations are 
strenuous and less remunerative 5 and traditional occu¬ 
pations for this State, whereas young people''s self- 
concept is that they are modern in outlook. 

Subs et ; S^hoqljinag 

L iking S chool and Per cojotiQn__of_ School Clim ate 

Tribal boys and girls do not differ significantly 
on Liking School and Perception of School Climate, when 
age and SES were simultaneously controlled. Inspection 
of the Means and tho range indicates that both the 
groups like the school. As regards school climate, both 
the groups perceive it with ambivalence. Many of the 
items contributing to Perception of school climate 
pertain to teachers. ’ 

Scho ol Achieve ment 

Tribal boys and girls differ at I /0 level of 
significance on the aggregate school marks, when ago and 
SES are simultaneously controlled* The boys get higher 
marks than the girls^ One may recall that tho groups 
do not differ significantly on the general mental ability 
score • The higher achievement of the boys may be due 
to the fact that they are getting more facilities for 
study at home than the girls. Age and SES of students do 
not significantly affect school achievement as tho mrarlcs 
do not change after partialling out the effect of the 
covariates. Both the groups differ significantly at tho 
level on their achiovemonty in mathematics and sciences 
with the boys scoring higher, than tho girls. This is no 
different from the pattern of academic achiovoment found 
all over the world, which is a learnt pattern and‘not duo 
to inferior genetic endowment. Tho two groups also 
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differ significantly on domestic science and on ^■izo 
language; However the number of observations for these 
two variables being very small? the estimate of means, 
etc., cannot- be considered reliable. Moreover domestic 
science has been taken up mainly by girls . The two 
groups do not differ significantly in their achievement 
on other subjects, viz,, English, History, Geography, 
Hygiene and Hindi, 

£ri_ends,\ H^elp, In Ho mewo iTc 

Tribal boys and girls do not differ significantly 
on the variable Friends’ Help in ’Homework, either before 
or after partial-ling out the effect of age and SES 
separately. Quite a number of students of both the 
groups take friends' help in homework, only a negligible 
number take help occasionally, and 40?'^ to 60% boys and 
girls do not toke their friends' help, irrespective of 
age and SES. 

Hours of Homew ork 

Sex difference showed up on ‘this variable at the 
5/0 level of significance before partialling out ago and 
SES separately.■ However, when age was controlled, 'the 
groups ceased to differ. This indicates that Hours of 
Homework is associated with age and not primarily with 
sex. Inspection of the table indicates that age and 
Hours of Homework are, on the whole, inversely related 
in the boys group. The same trend was observed for the 
girls. In both groups about 40% spend more than 10 hours 
per week on homework . But twenty perceiJffe. of the boys and 
Q% of the girls spend two hours or less per week. 
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V\Jhen SES was controlled, sex difference persisted at 
the 'b% level,, which indicates that SES has no effect on 
Hours of Homewofk. Inspection of the table (before 

■t; ■ ■ ■« 

partialling out) reveals that the boys are fairly evenly 
spread over all the catec'bries of Hours of Homework 
whereas the girls are more clustered in the middle throe 
categories rather than the extreme ones. It is observed 
that 4,.7 per .cent of tribal boys of high SES spend more 
than ,10 hours per week on homework; and only 34 per 
cent spend five hours or less. This trend was not 
observed for the low SES boys. Among high SES girls, 

23 per cent devote more than 10 hours per week to homework, 
and 36 per cent devote five hours or less. But among 
low SES girls, 48 per cent devote more than 10 hours and 
34 per cent devote five hours or less. 

^iuged_Time. ,f.pr Homew ork 

The .. boya and girls do not differ significantly on 
the variable Fixed Time for Homework before or after 
partialling out the effect of age and SES, Sixty seven 
percent of the boys and 75 per cent of the girls 
responded that they do have a fixed time for homework. 

Subset IV s Edujc,ational and. Vocational Plan ning 
ITif o r ma_t_i_ on ab qut_E xpec te,d Oc cupa ti.o^ 

Tribal boys and girls do not differ significantly, 
^fter partialling out age arid SES simultaneously, on 
any of the six variables pertaining to information About 
Expected Occupation, viz., l) Nature of work in the 
E.xpected Occupation, 2) Entry Qualification for Expected 
Occupation, 3) Type of Special Training required for 
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Expected Occupation, 4) Duration of Special Training 
Required for Expected Occupation, 5) Name ai|d Location 
of Institute imparting such Special Training, and 
6 ) Extent of Information about Expected Odcupation. 

Inspection of the means obtained by boys and girls on 
each of the five variables as well as the aggregate score 
for the Extent of Information (21 .06 for boys, 21 .85 for 
girls, the obtained as well as possible range being 0-30) 
reveals that, both before as well.as after partialling out 
age and SES siraultaneouioly, .these means are above the 
midpoint of the.range. It thus aopeafs that these boys and 
girls do have a fairly good amount of information. 

Information regarding the type and duration of the special 
training required for the expected occupation appears 
ho"'ever to be less adequate than information about the 
other variables. 

Exp ectation _pf Entering the, Pref erred 0ccupat ion ■ 

Boys and girls do not differ significantly on the- 
variable Expectation of Entering the Preferred Occupation, 
before or after partialling out the effect of age and, 

SES .separately. This indicates that there is no association 
between sex and this variable, nor do age and SES have 
any significant bearing on the expectation of entering the 
preferred occupation. Barring a few, most of the studen'ts 
report that they expect to -'Onte-r their preferred occupation. 

Exp _e_cted Ciccu.p^^tion;. .Fi_el_d 

Boys and girls differ on this variable at 1 percent 
level of significance before partialling out the effect of 
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age, and at 5 par cent leyc^ after the partialling. This 
indicates that the occupational field v/hich the student 
expects to enter is primarily associated with sex and 
not with age . 

However age has a marginal effect. In the age 
group upto 1.74 months 37.5 percent of the boys expect 

to enter occupations in science, 21.9 percent in technology 

■t 

and 15.6 per cent in service. In the age group 175-199 
months, 41.7 per cent boys expect to enter occupations 
in science, 18.8 per cent in general and cultural fields, 
and 14.6 in service. In the age group 200 months and 
above 36.2 per cent boys expect to enter ®ccupations in 
the organisational field, 19,2 pe:r cont in the general 
and cultural field, and 14.9 per cent in service. The 
oldest boys do not expert to go in for Science, which 
seems to be f airly, realistici, „ considering that the. oldest 
boys in any class are likely to be the least intelligent 
or. the least motivated; Only the youngest boys expect to 
enter occupations in technology, whereas boys in the other 
tv^o age groups expect to enter the general and cultural 
fields. Only a small percentage,^in all the. age groups ‘ 
expect to enter service occupations. About... 25 to 30 
percent of the boys mention occupations in other fields. 

Girls in all the age groups expect to enter occ¬ 
upations in science,' general and cultural, and organisational 
fields in that order of frequency. . In the youngest age 
group the percentages for these fields are 64.5, 12.9 and 
12.9 respectively. In the middle age group the percentages 
are 44.2, 30.2,, and 18,5 respectively. . For the oldest 
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girls the per.centages are 35.0, 30.0 and 25.0 respectively, 
However science is the expected for the youngest 

girls far more frequently, whereas general and cultural, 
and organisational, ore the expected fields for girls in 
the middle and older age groups more frequently. ■ 

Sex difference on expected occuontiohal field was 
found at \% level of significance before partialling out 
SES as-well as after partialling out. This indicates that 
expected occupational field is primarily associ'ated with 
s-ex and not with SES. The sex difference is of the same 
nature''as in the chi-square before partialling out 'age. 
However inspection shows that SES has a marginal effect2 

* , k. ■ _ 

boys and girls of higher SES'^fexpect" to enter occupations 
in science in a large proportion than those' of low SES. 

Boys of both SES have equrol expectation for the organi¬ 
sational ' field-: whereas among*girls those with high SES 
expect to enter the organisational field in greater 
proportion as compared to girls of lower SES. The latter 
expect to enter the general and cultural field in gre''ter 
proportion. 

E_x_p_^ected^ Occupant ion 5 Lev el 

The boys and girls do not differ on the variable 
Level of Expected Occupation, before or after partialling 
out the effect of age and SES separately, . This shows that 
there is no association between sex and this .variable ,, 
and that age and SES also do not have significant ef-fect. 
However it has been observed that ns age .increases there^, 
is a trend to opt for somewhat, lower level (level tvyo) 
occupations.- Inspection also shows that boys of lower SES 
expect to enter third level occupations in marginally 
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greater proportion as comp(ared to boys of higher SES 
who, confine themselves to the first, and second levels. - 
Girls ,of both the SES, in nlmost equal'proportion, expect 
to'enter first and, second level’? occupations , 

£araily,,Jnflue,nc,,oy_on Vocational; PIanjaing; Gr oatest , 
'inf luence ' ' 

, The ,boys and girls differ at’O/o level 'Of sign!- 
ficance on this variable before partialling out the effect 
of age, but do not differ after partialling out. This, 
indicates that the "variable is associated with age and 
not with sex. Students of both sexes' are mostly influenced 
by thair father, next by their mother, an.d lastly by ■ 
their brothers and sisters,. Inspection reverols that as . 
age increases the boys are more influonced by ,their; 
fathers and less by their mothers and.siblings? whereas 
no clear trend is observable for girlsInspection als.o, 
shows that in the age group below 174 months.the girls 
are somewhat less influenced tli'in the boys by their / 

fathets but more influenced by their mothers and 
siblings., . 

,:,Boys and girls differ at'b/o level of Significance 
on the greatest influence from within the family on' 
their vocation.al planning, before ns well as ofter 
partialling but the effect of- SES. The difference is 
thus associated with sex and,SES doeS' not have a signi¬ 
ficant effect. Boys as Voll, as girls- are however '' 
influenced firstly by- f.nthers, -secondly'by mothers and' 
lastly by their siblings j-r-which-,.shows that there is 
also considerable -siriiilarity between the-'-boys and- gifis . 

,-u 

Inspection also shows that among boys those of higher 
SES are influonced in greater proportion by their fathers 
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than those of lower SES, whereas the' direction is reversed 
for the influence of siblings’. But no clear trend asso¬ 
ciated with SES is visible for girls. Boys are influenced 
in greater proportion than girls by their fothers? where¬ 
as the proportions arc reverse for the mother's influence. 

Family Inf luence on Voc.atipnai Planning, Second Groates_t-. 

The boys and girls do not differ on the variable 
before partialling out the effect of age; but they 
differ at 5/o level after the partialling. This indicates 
that'difference on this variable'is not associated with 
sex but with age. The m'other appears to be exercising 
the second greatest influence on the students' vocational 
planning. Most of the bOys of younger age group (80%) 
discuss their vocational plan with their mother. This 
proportion declines for the middle age group (38%), and. 
again rises marginally for the higher age group (47.5%). 

This effect of age does not show up in the case of girls. 

.Pe rc . e ption ^of F.aXhex'.s Jhinking: about ,Expocted Occupation 

The tribal boys and girls do not differ significantly 

on the perception on their father's thinking about their 

expected occupation, either before or, after partialling 

out the effect of age and SES separately. Both groups 

% 

have indicated that their fathors have either advised or 
at lo-^st approved the occupation expected by them. Very 
few €s in both the groups have, indicated, that they have 
not discussed with their father, or that he neither 
approved nor disapproves, or that he does not approve of 
it., 



This indicates the important rolo of the father in the 
vocational planning of tribal boys as well as girls. 

Perception of Mother's Tjlinking about Expected Occupation_ 

The boys and girls differ at 5% level of signi¬ 
ficantly on the perception of mother's thinking about 
expected occupation, before partialling out the effect of 
age. PCC could not bo worked out while controlling age. 
Here'again we observe that very few boys as well as girls 
respond in terms of the throe categories mentioned above, 
which indicates-that thoir vocational planning is not 
independent of the mother's influonco. Tho boys are 
however relatively more independent of thoir mother's 
thinking about their expected occupation in comparison to 
the girls. The groups differ at 1% and 5% level of signi¬ 
ficance respectively, on the perception of mother's 
thinking about expected occupation., before as well as after 
oartialling out tho effect of SES. This indicates thcot 
the students' perception of their mother's thinking is 
associated with sox rather than with SES. A' higher 
proportion of boys than of girls was observed to indicate 
one of tho three response categories indicative of 
independent vocational planning, but even among the, boys 
this percentago , is quite low'. , Tho majority of boys as • 
well as' girls responded cither that they head themselves 
...thought of their expected occupation but thoir mother 
approved of it, or that the mother herself advised it,tho 
proportion of girls being-'higher than that 'of boys. 

Wg therefore conclude that . the boare more independent 
of their 'Parents' ,.-thinking than the girls in thoir 
vocational planning., SES however appears to have marginal 
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effect on the boys' planning: boys of higher SES show more 
independence from their mother's thinking than do boys 
of lower SES. SES effect is however not observable among 

girls, 

E^_ca_tignal. 

Tribal boys and girls' differ at 5?o level of 
significance before partialling out the effect of age 
and SES separately, but they do not differ significantly 
after partialling out. This' indicates that age and SES 
rather than sex affect educational aspiration. None of 
the tribal boys and girls want to terminate their 
education immediately. Some sex-related trends are 
however observable. Only a negligible percentage (3%) 
of boys expect to terminate their studies in two years 
or less, whereas 12 ^ of the girls expect to terminate 
.so early. A higher percentage of boys (44?^) than of girls 
( 35 ?o) expect to continue their education beyond another 
eight years, Within each of the SES categories also, 
inspection shows that the boys have a higher level of 
educational aspiration than the girls. 

As regards the effect of age, it is observed 
that boys as well as girls of age below 174 months 
expect to complete their studios in another five to eight 
years only, in greater proportion than do their counter¬ 
parts in the ago group above 200 months 5 the latter 
expect in greater proportion to study for more than 
eight years after passing class 9. Ago is thus 
obberved to bo positively related to level of educational 
aspiration. The reason'for this is not clear. One' 
possible reason may bo that the older students, being 
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closet to the point of actual , occupational’choice and 
entry than the younger ones, are more aware of the ' 
positive relationship between level of,education and 
level of occupation, and are thus, more .motivated to 
continue their education for a,longer period. As regards 
SES effect,- inspection of the i/ata shows that the tribal 
boys in, both the SES groups have almost similar edu¬ 
cational aspiration,, except that A»l% of lower SES-boys 
plan to terminate their,, studies within two yoars whereas 
none ofthe'’ higher SES - boys ' plan to do so. Conversely 
boys of. higher SES plan in larger proportion (34%) in 
comparison.; to boys of lower SES (29.4%) -to'-bontinue their 
education for at least another five to. eight years. The 
girls of lower SES plan in larger proportion ■ ( 19%) in ,' 
comparison to gif is of higher SES (2%) to terminate their 
education' within two years. Whereas girls of higher 
SES plan in larger proportion • (42% and 37,5%.)respectively 
in comparison to girls of lower SES (34% and 28.3% 
respectively), to study for another 5 to 8 years or more' 
than eight years, SES is thus seen to'^fe positively 
related to level of- educational aspiration in tribal " 
boys as well as girls, 

Pis er epan cy ,,Qvyn_. and , , 

F ath ef' spother' s Cho ices 

The boys and girls, do not differ, significanfly with 
respect to their first and third choices of job values 
and their perception of : their :f ather.'s and moth.Gf '__s : 
corresponding choices' of. j ob-valueseither before.or ' ; 
after partialling ouf tho,:,Gffcct, of. age-,. • They'do' differ'' 
at 5% level 'of significance over their second «hoico 
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before portioning out the effect of age, but do not differ 
after partialling out.* There is no difference as regards 
the mother's second choice. 

We conclude' that differences oh all the dis¬ 
crepancy scores aro not associated with sex, nor, hy 
and large, with age; Inspection of the data reveals that, 
among both boys and girls the highest proportion show 
the highest degree of discrepancy (third level) with the 
perceived job values of their parentsHowever another 
trend also observed is that the'degree of ’ discrepancy 
increases from the student's first choice to the third 
choice. Reviewing all these trends comprehensively,it 
appears that boys as well as girls show' a considerable 
degree of discrepancy between their own job values and 
those perceived to be the values of their 'parents, in 
respect of all their three choices, though it is least 
for their highest job values. This suggests that 
parental influence affects, though only to a limited ' 
extent, the student's highest job value, ' 

As regards the effect of SES, boys dnd girls do 
not differ,significantly on discrepancy pertaining 

to their highest aa well as third highest job value, 

' 1 ' , 

and the values of their -fathers, both before and after 
partialling out SES. On their second choice however 
there is a, differonce significaht at the 5% level, 
before as well as after partialling out the effect 
of SES. This shows that there is a sex difference and 
that SES does not have significant effect on 
discrepancy regarding second choice. It was observed 
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that thG maKimum proportion of boys as wall as girls, in 
both the SES, groups show discrepancy rat the third level 
(the highest degree). However the proportion of boys. 
showing this discrepancy is higher, than, the: proportion 
of giirls • . ’ ' 

As regards perception'of mother's values, there is 
no significant' sex difference' in the .discrepancy scores 
pertaining to any of the three 'choices of the students 
either before or after partialling out SES. 

We therefore conclude that neither sex ijryo'f SES 
is associated with discrepancy between the tribal students 
job values and the perceived values of their fathers 
or mothers, 

Sumfeary and Conclusions . . .. i , ■ * , 

This study of sex differences among tribal students 
reveals that the boys and girls are more similar to, 
than different from,' each other in respect of their'home' 
background, psychological characteris.tics j- schooling )' and 
vocational planning charactepistics.' This shows that 
because of their tribal culture^ similar child rearing 
practices amonp all the tribal families.and common 
environment, all tribal children grow,.in the similar' ' 
type of.^.homes, develop similar behaviour patterns and- V;.. 
personality char actefistics , ' ' ■■■i’-- ■ ■ ' 

■' Sex difference ’however, emerged with respect to., 
certain ^’characteris tics' like , focilitios in the home ..for 
studies,. ,schoo:l achievement', and scientific and me«hani'cal 
inteipes ts :.Boy3 are ' sUperiot'' on these., Th,ey also show 
higher educ'atlipnai;as-pifatfdns tha'^ the",girls though, 
their general' mien'taili 'ability is tVe' same, as' that , of 
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the girls. It may be possible that because of their 
higher educational aspirations, they are motivated bo 
achieve better in school. This may also be due. to more 
facilities for study available to them and the expectation 
of the society from them. 

SES & age of the students do not Sffect many 
characteristics of these students but the effect of age 
can clearly, be seen on the vocational development of 
tribal students. It,has also been established by various 
studios such: as thgse of Ansell & Hansell, 1971 : West¬ 
brook 8. Parry Hill, 1973; Crties'^ 1973; Super 8. Forrest, 
1972j Parlikar, 1973; Reddy, 1974; Smith, 1975; Ach'ebe,' 
1975 and Agarwal, 1981 etc. that adolescent vocational 
maturity increases systema^tically with age and grade. It 
is clear from the study that as the,,age of the students 
increases they tend to opt somewhat lower levels of occu¬ 
pations. This may indicate that with age vocational 
planning becomes more realistic. At younger age, students 

i ■ ' ' V 

think of occupations at fantasy level but become more 
realistic with age. Sex differences ,are evident on this 
variable with girls showing higher level, of . oc cupations 
than boys. This Indicates girls’ higher level of occu¬ 
pational aspirations. This perhaps points towards the 
unrealistic vocational planning of girls. It may, 
however, be possible that since girls by and large come 
from better homes, they have higher level of occupational 
aspirations as has been pointed out by' Crites that -J" 
attitudes , concerning occupations are learnt through 
identificati.on with the social class to which the" ■■ r ' 
individual belongs. 
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The study also reveals that the family members 
particularly father and mother and older siblings, both 
in the ease of boys and girls play ^ vital role in 
their vocational development and their approval oi 
their occupational choice has an important place in their 
vocational planning. 
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CHAPTER 8 

PARENTS ' .EDUCATIpJ:!AL .LEVEL - COMPARISONS, 

For the study of differences associated with the levels 
of patents' educ.ation, a sample of 257 tribal students was 
taken, of which 77 were first generation learners (FGL) and 
180 non-first'generation learners (iNFGL), Out of 77'-tribal 
FGL 55 were boys and 22 girls. Of 180 tribal NFGL 92 were 
boys and 88 girls. As in other comparisons, here also, due 
to a large number of "no information" responses/cnses, the 
sample size varies from one variable to another. 

i . It, ■ has-;-been observed' that the average-age of tribal 
FGL is higher, and their SES lov/cr, than the corrosppnding 
averages for NFGL. The boys in the FGL sample .were older 
than the girls. It may be inferred from this that, perhaps 
due to lower SES, tribal FGL are sent to s.chool at a somewhat 
older agej and that' FGL girls are made to discontinue, 
schooling at an earlier age 'than FGL boys. 

Tables from 3.1.. to 3.1.4 end from 3,2,1' to 3,2.4 may 
please be referred to for the statistics used in -the comparison 
based on PEL differences among tribal students. 

P_ar .ent5' .QbyTdPs, Education ..(PICEJ. 

The pooled- groups , of tribal FGL and-- trioal NFGL differ 
at ^5% level 'of significance t^n .the variable Parents' 

Involvement in Child's Education when -the means 'adjusted 
simultaneously for'age and SES are compared. The adjusted 
mean of tribal FGL (17.07) is less than the adjusted mean 

of the tribal NFGL (18.68). This indicates that the parents' 

' V ' ■ 

education is associated with the variable? the parents of . 

FGL students take less interest in .iheir child's education in 
comparison to NFGLs' parents..'However,increase and decrease 
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in the score on the criterion of FGL and ‘"IFGL respectively 
suggest'that age and SES also affect the variable marginally* 
The higher age and lower SES of'the'FGL have marginally 
adverse effect on the parents' involvement in their child's 
education^ whereas the lower age and higher SES of the MFGL 
marginaJ.ly associated with their parents' involvement in 
their education. No sex differences however have emerged 
among the tribal FGL on this variable. This suggests that 
tribal parents do not differ in the degree of.involvement in 
their child's education according to whether the child is a 
boy or a girl-. . 

Fa cilities inj-iome for Studiej, 

The pooled g,roups of tribal FGL and MFGL do not differ 
significantly on the variable Facilities in Home for Study* 
This is surprising in view of the finding that the tribal 
FGL are lower on SES than the tribal MFGL. Age and SES do 
not seem'to be associated with the facilities available in 
the home to either group. However the tribal FGL boys and 
girls 'differ at level of significance on the variable, the 
FGL boys having fewer facilities than the FGL girls. This may 
possibly be because of the matrilinear nature of the Khasi 
tribe* Hov/ever, age and SES of MFGL boys and girls have 
negligible effect on the provision of facilities in the home 
for study. 

Help ing the Parents' 

Tribal FGL and MFGL pooled groups,as well os tribal 
FGL boys and girls', do not differ on the variable Helping the 
Parents, either before or after partialling out the effect of 
age and SES separately! (PCC between FGL boys and girls could 
not be worked out due to want of, frequencies ip the,.cells.) 
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this indicates that'PGL as v/ell as 'MFGL boys' and girls help 
the parents to the same' extent, irrespective of»., their age 
and SnS. Almost all t'ne ' -"'report that the-^/- devote more 

than two hours dally in helping their parents. It appears 
theit the low economic status of the tribals necessitateG 
the’participation' of all'members of the fcomtly in vjork. 

F_ather ’ s Occupation; Fie^ld 

The pooled group of tribal FGL differs from the i'JFGL 
at 1^0 level of significance before partialling out the 
effect of age, and at 5/o level after the partialling. The 
groups also differ on this variable at level both before 
and after partialling out SES. This shows that,among tribals, 
the field of father's occupatiqn.is associated with the 
parents’ level of education. From the data it has been 
obseryed that fathers of tribal FGL are mainly engaged in 
outdoor (57.8%) and business contact (15,&%) occupations; 
whereas the fathers of NFGL are engaged in organization (30.8;O, 
outdoor, (25%), business contact (ib.A'o), and service( 10.2%), 
occuoations. 

The data reveal that o.nly a negligible. number of FGL 
belong' to the higher SES category* 

The analysis for sex differences on this variaole • aniong 
F'GL could not be undertaken due to small saniple size* 

Subse t I : Psxc’ho^lscigfCcal ,Ch/aracte 

|Je_G^d./Tcjpipyerne^npt ( n-Ach) , - 

Parents* ed^ucational lpvc,l' differences wor,,- ,not round 

on n-Ach. 

Probl ems 

The pooled groups of tribal,FGL and MFGL differ;at 
„ 5% level of significance on ..four of. the ten problem areas and 
on the aggregate of problems. The areas are; health.and 
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physical dovelopmont^ social and xacrGational activities, 

personal psycholoQical relations, and curriculum and teaching 

procedures. It is observed from the tables that tribal 

■FGL have higher mean score on all the problem areas in 

comparison to NFGL. The groups differ significantly on the 

aggregate of problems also; the FGL show higher adjusted 

mean score (70.35) than the NFGL (60.57), This is in the 

expected direction; the FGL in addition to having parents 

with lower level of education, by and large belong to poorer 

homes, and are thus likely to face more problems than tho 

NFGL. Age and SES have negligible effect on the extent of 
problems. Both FGL and -NFGL report tho maximum number of 

problems in the area of vocational and educational future and 

they do not differ on it. Sex differeiicos among tribal FGL 

are found at 1% level of significance on problems of personal 

and psychological relations, with tho girls reporting higher 

mean number of problems (8.25) than the boys (6.27). Age and 

SES show very negligible effect, on the variable, 

Xinie Perspective^ 

The pooled groups of tribal FGL and NFGL do not differ 
after partialling gut age and SES simultaneously on any of 
tho four variables related to time perspectives, except past 
^ time perspective on which tho tribal FGL and NFGL differ 
at 5,0 level of significance. The mean past time perspective- 
for the FGL (49.-98) is more than that of the NFGL (37 ..62) , 

Sox difforoncGs are not found on the variable. Thus tribal 
FGL boys as well ns girls appear to dwell on events in 
their lives which are chronologically more distant from the 
present than do the i'.IFGL.- But this does not advorsoly, affect 
the time interval between the, present, and ,th.e . possible events 
in their personal future which they think.of, as' compared to 
their NFGL counterparts.-^ ■ ' 
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General JViG_^nt3 AhijL^lty, 

Tribal FGL and X'FGL ,d,o not differ signiLf icantly on the 
general mental ability tost scores. It is observed that, 
the mean score of FGL increased and that of MFGL.docreasod 
after partialling out the effect of ago and SHS, which 
suggests that age and SES affect the mental ability score. 
This despite the heaven's Progressive Matrices Tost being 
known to.be a culture free tost. That the lower SES of 
the FGL should hinder their intellectual development, and 
the higher SES of the NFGL should facilitate it, is as one 
would expfect. But the association with age appeors to bo 
in the reverse directions the higher ago of the FGL and the 
lower ago of the MFGL arc associated rospectiv^iy with 
lower and higher mental ability scores^ This is contrary to 
the direction of tho association which has boon usually 
found by rcsoarchers among scho:oi-agG populationso - It can 
only be explained by tho -fact that some of the FGL were 
considerably older,than their classmates, and woro probably 
cases of .stagnationy caused at least to some extent by 
lower mental ability* A similar .observation has' boon made 
in tho case of tribal FGL boys and girls* 

The poolbd groups of tribal FGL and NFGL do not differ 

significantly on any of "the interest areas* Inspection of 

the data reveals that the' firs t threo interest ar-^as of the 

"FGL arc scientific, social^ and business^ and their areas of 

least interest are mechanical and outdoor. The first three 

interest areas, of the NFGL are scientific, aosthotic, and 

social 5 the areas in which they arc least interested are 

clerical and outdoor* For both the groups scientific and 
are 

social i tho most proforrod areas, and outdoor tho least 
preferred. ; Age and SES- of studonts have a negligible effect 
on 'the interest areas''. . 
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Sgx differcncGS arc also not found on the intorost areas, 
except one, viz.-, the tribal FGL boys and girls differ at 
\% level in the mechanical area, in which the boys have higher 
mean score (23.95) than tho girls (19.13), 

S ubset III ; Sch o olin g . 

LJ^king_ School .,anc\ Percqptig^n of ^Schog^l Climate 

Tho pooled groups of tribal FGL and NFGL, as \'';oll as 
tho sex, segrogatecl groups, do not differ on the variables Liking 
School and Perception of School Climate which inclicatus that 
parents' educational level does not affoct those Vcorlables. 

All the groups show,fairly high score (Mean = 9.5) on tho 
variable Liking school which depdeuts- definitely positive 
attitude_towards school, Whereas the groups show an average 
score (Mean =6) on the variable perception of school climate. 

Sex and SES too do not have any effect. 

Academic Achieve ment in Sch c d Subjects 

Tribal FGL and NFGL pooled groups do not differ signi¬ 
ficantly on any of tho achievement scores oxcopt on mathematics, 

on which the groups differ at 5% level of significanco, with 
the FGL having higher mean score (51.94) than the NFGL (45.63)= 
It is observed that the FGL have marginally higher score in 
all subjects than the NFGL oxcopt in Hygiene and in Gafo and 
Mizo languages. Age and SES of FGL and NFGL have a marginal 
effect on their school achievomont. It is surprising to 
find that having uneducated parents' who cannot help them in 
their homework, has not handicapped these tribal FGL, in their 
school achievement.:as compared to their tribal classmates 
having parents with higher level of education. ■ 



Sox clifforoncGs among- tho tribal FC3L showed up at 5/o 
iGVol af significance on achiovoment in only two subjects, 
viz*, scioncG and hygicno’ (Scionco boys ^Mcan=:50 «87 5 ' girls, 

Mcron = 45*12, Hygiene s boys' Moan =49*93, girls' Mcan=41*97)* 
In general FGL boys have marginally higher achievement scores 
than girls* Age and SES of FGL boys and girls soom to 
have no significant bearing on their school achievoraont. 

Homewo_^k 

Tho pooled groups of tribal FGL and NFGL differ at 3?o 
level of significance on 'tho variable Friends' Hoip in Homoworlc 
both before as well as after partiallihg out the effect 
,of', age and SES separately. This indicates that narents' level 
of education affects this variable, and that ago and SES 
of students have no bearing on it. '45.6/0 of FGL and 34/o of 
HFGL do not tcako friends' help in doing their homework, and 
the rest of them do take hel irrespective of their age and 
SES,. It may bo recalled that P^^ronts' Involvement in Child's 
Education in the case :)f FGL is marginally less, and 
though fewer FGL seek help from their -friends in completing 
homework as. compared to MFGL, the FGL show somewhat higher 
achiovomeni; on school -subjocts as coiTip.Dred.-to tho wiGL. 

Sgx dif f orcncos also crao^ge^on tho ...vasr.-ioblo. Tho FGL 
boys and girls differ at 5,”o level of , ,slgnif icanco boforp 
partialling out the effect of ago and SES separately, w-i-th 
moro boys (63.3%) taking help; from thoi'r fripncls' as. compared 
to girls' (si ,6%) . RCC .coiiitl-not be vvorkedo.out duo, to very 
few froquQricips in eells. . ‘ . ' , , ' 

Hours of Ho mework : 

, Tribal FGL and-NF.GL do not differ significantly on the 
.'.yariablo Ho.urs.,...of ;Hoiinqworkr either before or after paftialling 

' out the effect of age and SES separately. This' shows, that 
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p?,ronts' level ->f cducati'-n does not affect the timo devoted • 
t'-; homework by their children. This als’' indicates that 
ago and SES of tribal students have no relationship v;ith the 
variable. It has been observed that most of the students 
devote more'than five hours per v^eek for studies at home. 

In this context we may recall that both the grouns spend 
more than two hours per day in helping their parents,' and 
even then they devote more than five hours per week to 
studies. Sex differences among tribals are not evident on 
the variable . 

Fixed Time for Homew ork 

Tribal FGL and NFGL do not differ sivgnificantly on 
the variable Fixed Time for Homework before partialling out 
the effect of age, but differ significantly at 5/4 level after 
removing the effect of age. This indicates that age, and 
not the parents' education, is associated with having a 
fixed time for homework among tribal FGL and NFGL.61.3/4 
FGL and 74.5/4 NFGL have a fixed time for doing homework. 

It has been found that more FGL students in the younger‘ age 
group (80?4) than in the older (53>'4) and the middle { 61 %) age 
groups have a fixed time for studies at home. /vmong the 
NFGL however the trend is reverse, i.e., more older MFGL(85.7;4) 
have fixed time for this purpose than the younger (68?4) and 
the middle 77.,4/4 groups. Sex differences have not boon 
found on the variable., 

Subset _IV; Vocation al Plan nin g 

.Ijlfabout Exp^ected Op^cupa'tion ‘ ' 

Pooled groups of tribal FGL , and NFGL, as'‘well as sex 
segregated groups, do not differ significantly'on various 
aspects of the variable, Information, about Expected Occupation, 
which includes, information regarding nature of work, •entry 
qualification, type of special tr:aiping;, institui where such 
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training is a\/:ailablo, and extent of information about cxpcctocl 
occupation,;^ The mean scores of all tho groups arc above 
the average'of the maximum possible t'angc^ and aro more or 
less the same (Moan score FGL, 22.Oj NFG-L, 21,0? boys,21,0? 
girls, 22,0). This in.dicatos that all the groups have 
fairly good information about the Gxpoctod occupation, and 
neither the parents' oducational level nor the student's 
sox is associated with it. 

Exp ectation of Entering ,tho_ Preferred ,0cc.up.atio^ 

The po-oled groups of the tribal FGL and NFGL, db"’not 
differ significantly on the variablo Expectation of Entering 
the Preferred' Occupation before partialling ,put, the, effect 
of age, ' 85.3/o of the FGL and., 90,2/^ of the MFGL expect to 
enter, their p.referrecl occupation. Tho groups, do however 
differ at 1/o level after tho partialling. This indicates 
that expectation of entering tho preferred occupation is not- 
associated with tho level of parents' education but with 
ago. It has boun observed triot as tho age of F.GL increases, 
their expectation of entering the preferred occupation also 
increases. 60/o of younger, 86^ of middle, .and 92% of higher ■ 
ago group FGL expect to enter thoir preferred occupation. 
Similar proportions wore observed among the NFGL, 

After controlling the effect, of SES, it is clear that 
a large proportion of FGL students of 'lower SES (88,6%) expects 
to enter the preferred occupation. Since there are very 
ntegligible number of FGL in the higher SES J we cannot say 
anything about them. The SES of NFGL students does n-ot have 
any significant effect. Sex differences do not show up on 
the variable either before or after partialling out the effect 
of age and SES separately,;' , ■ 
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,Hxjpec,ted Occupations F1 e 1 d 

The pooled groups of tribal FGL and MFGL differ at 
level of significance in respect of the Field of Expected 
Occupation before partialling out the effect of age, but do 
not: differ significantly after removing the effect of age^ 

This indicates that the variable is associated with the aqe 
of students and not with the level of parents' education. 

Both the groups expect science, (FGL 28,1?i NFGL, 43,3%), 
organisational (FGL 21.9%, NFGL 17.8%), business contact 
(FGL and NFGL 20%), and general and cultural fields (FGL., 

11%, NFGL 2%). As far as the effect of age is concerned it 
has been found that a greater proportion' of FGL belonging to 
younger age group (50%) expect science than those’belonging 
to middle (36,-4%) and higher (l5,6%) age groups, FGL of 
older (34..4%) and middle (13.6%) age groups expect organi¬ 
zational field, whereas none of the younger FGL has expressed 
expectation for this field. General and cultural field is 
expected more by the middle age group (27*3%) than by the 
younger (10%) and blder (18.S%) FGL. Among NFGL' also 
almost the same trend is evident. 

SES of students also affects the Field of Expected 
Occupation, The FGL of higher SES expect only organizational 
(50%), science' (25%), and service (25%) fields and reject 
all other fields, FGL students of lower SES expect ; 
organizational (22%), science (26%), and general and'cultural 
(25%) fields almost equally. The lower SES NFGL however 
expect science (45%), general and cultural (35%), service 
(9.5%), and organizational (11%)- fields. The NFGL of higher 
SES report science (42%) organizational (21%), service;( 18%), 
and general and cultural (14%)' as fields of expected occupation 
There, are no sex difference.; on thp variable. 
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Ex{Dq,.ctod Ojccup^a/hion: Level 

Pooled groups of tribal FGL and NFGL do not differ 
significantly in respect of tho Level of Expected Occupation 
before partialling out the effect of age. They however 
differ at 5/o level of significance on the variable after tho 
partialling. It thus appears that age and not the parents’ 
education affects the level of expected occupation. In the 
case of both FGL and NFGL, as, age increases, tho preference 
for the first level (higher professional and managerial) 
occupations decreases, and the expectation for socond level 
occupations increases. This suggests that the occuoational 
aspiration becomes raore realistic with ag^o. 

FGL and NFGL however do not differ on tho variable 
either before or after partialling out the effect of SES, Th 
shows that SES also does not have a significant effect. 

Sex differences do not exist oh the variable, and age and 
SES do not have any boaring on them. ' 

0 _ccu;patignal,t\olG, Mo del 

The pooled groups of tribal FGL rsnd NFGL differ at \% 
level of significance on Occupational Role Model, before 
controlling tho effect of age’, and at 5?^ level after the 
partialling. This indicates that the level of parents’' 
education is associated with the variable. It may be noted 
that after ^partialling out the effect of age .the FQL seem to 
be influenced to a lesser extent (47.8?o) by role models in 
their vocational 'planning as compared to the, NFGL (68. 4 ,':^) . 
However age also has some bearing on this, vari.able, ll/ith 
increasing age the FGL* 6 vo.cational. planning sooms to be 
less influenced by a.cquaintances working in the particular 
occupational field. Among the NFGL however it is found that- 
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students of all the age groups are more oi- less equally 
influenced by occupational role model in their vocational 

planning. 

SES however does not show significant effect on FGL 
and NFGL in respect of Occupational R.o1g Model, as the 
groups differ at level of significance on the varicoolo 

both before' as well as after 'partialling out the ef.’.occ 
of the covariate. This indicates tnat 'the effect of 
parents' educational level persists. The highly sivgn ire leant 
difference between the two grouns is probably duo to the 
fact that higher SES FGL are very few, and, all of them have 
occupational role models; 43.5/^ of lower SES FGL report on 
occupational role model.* Among the MFGL IQ,7% of lower 
SES, and 62,5 of higher SES report having an occupational 
role model. 

Sex differences on this variable did not show up among 
the FGL eithor before or after partialling out the effect, 
of ago and SES soparatoly. 

4Laii\i.ly.V4 .G^,eotcs.t .Influence O'n J/oca.tio.aal. ,Hla,anin_^q 

The groups of tribal FGL and MFGL do not differ on 
tho variable Family's Greatest Influenco on Vocational 
Planning, before or after partialling out tho offect of age 
and SES. This indicates that neither parents' educational 
level nor age nor SES has any bearing on this variablo. It 
has however boon observed that fathers exorcise the groatos 
influence on vocational planning in both the groups, 
and mothers come next. 

FGL boys and girls differ at I,';! -level of signif icn'nco 
on tho variable befoxG partialling out the effect of age 
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and SES separately, (The PCC could not be vjorked out due to 
absence of frequencies in rnany cells).' Inspection of the 
data reveals that 67.5?;^ FGL boys and 47% FGL girls are 
influenced by their fathers, whoroas FGL boys and 53!;^ 

girls are influenced by their mothers. It is interesting 
to know that siblings influence 29% of boys,- whereas girls 
are no't/all influenced by their siblings. It can thus be 
said that FGL boys are most influenced by their fathers and 
least influenced by their mo-thers, whereas girls aro most 
influenced by their mothers. The trend is almost the same 
when SES is controliod. 

Family'_s_ ^Second Greatps.t Jnflupnce. on Vocotlonal Planning 

The pooled groups of FGL and NFGL differ significantly 
at 5/0 level on the variable Family's Second Greatest Influence 
on Vocational Planning, before partialling out the effect 
of age, but do not differ after ,the partialling. This 
indicates that age and not Lhe level of parents'' education 
affects the variable. 

It has been observed from the data that the FGL are 
equally influenced by their fathers (34%), mothers (34%-j) 
and siblings (32%). In the case ..of . T'FGL, however, the 
data show that the second greatest influence emanates from 
their mother (53%). Siblings (27%) and fathers (19.7%) come 
next to mothers. ‘ . ' 

As for the effect of age., it has been noticed that, as 
age of FGL increasee,the influence ,of the fathers also 
increases. The trend is reverse,in the case of mothers' 
influence, the influence of siblings is almost ithe same 
on FGL students belonging ' to all ^thc three ago. .groups. . 
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^!FGL students bolongivig to the higher and the 
oro influenced more by their piothurs j whereas 
middle age group are more influenced by their 


lov/er age grouos 
MFGL in the 
siblings , 


SES does not exercise any effect on the variable, as 
the FGL and NFGL differ at 5;^ level of' signific.ancc before 
as v/g11 as after partialling out the effect of 3ES . This 
may be explained in the light of the fact that the FGL 
are very homogeneous on SES, Liost of the FGL belong to low 
SES and are influenced by fathers, mothers and siblings, in 
that order. There are very few students of high SES, hence 
it is not meaningful to discuss this category. The ’'FGL 
are found to be more influenced by their mothers than by 
their siblings and then their fathers, irrespective of their 
SES . 


Sox differences are not evident among FGL on this 
variable. 

To sum up, v/o can generally say that the tribal FGL 
as well as /JFGL are influenced in thuir vocational planning 
most by their fathers, and secondly by their mothers. 

1 ^. 4 Tc,eptipn of Parents' Thinking .about. Expected Occ.unati^n 


The pooled groups of FGL and MFGL,as well as the sex 
segregated groups of FGL, do not differ on the variable. 

It shows that the parents' level of education does not have 
any effect ^on the students' oerception of their parents' 
thinking about their expected occuoation. It has however 
been observed that while reporting their Perception of 
Parents' Thinking about the Expected Occupation, QA-,3% of 
rGL and 92,2fi) ox NfGL have responded to both the categories 
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4 and 5, (combined), vihich indicate'^ that the students have 
either thought about the occuoation themselves and it has 
the approval of their parents, or that the occupation has 
been sug'Gsted by the parents themselves, ''-le c''n thus 
say that parents' aporoval has an important place in the 
vocational planning of FGLand '■■'FGL alike. The FGL and 
NFGL differ at 1/1 level after partialling out SES. This may 
be because, of very few frequencies in the high SES FGL 
group, ’'^e need not therefore attach much importance to this 
difference. 

Job Values 

The first three (the most preferred) and the last 
three (the least preferred) job values of the tribal pooled 
FGL and JFGL as well as sex segregated grouos of FGL, have 
been reported on the following pages* Leadership and social 
service are among the most preferred job values in all the 
four groups of students. Prestige, independence, and nor 
required to work hard are among the least prererred by ell 
the four groups. The students' perceptions of their fathers 
and mothers' job values have also been reported on the same 


pages, 
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PJL^screpancy betu/een Student's,. Job Values, and the Perceiv ed 
Tqb__yalues. ^o;f yatjner and Mother 


The reader may. like to refresh 'nis/her memory about 
hov\/ t'ne discreoancy scores were v/orked out, by referring to 
the chapter on Variables and Their Assessment. Six discreoancy 
scores have been considered under this head. They are; 
discrepancy between student's own and father's first, second 
and third percGivcd job values; and between student's own 
and mother's first, second' and third perceived job v.-lues. 


Discrepancy betw-cn Student's _Own and Tather' s ,Perce_iv 0 d 
First Job Va lue 

The pooled groups of tribal FGL, and ’'JFGL^ do-not differ 
on the discrepancy score concerning their own and their 
perception of their fathe.r's first job values, both before and 
after partialling out the effect of age and SnS separately. 
This shows that 'the difference in the parents' level of 
education, as well as age ;and 5ES, do not influence this 
variable. 


" Inspection of the data hoxNCVOT shows that 29,4/o FGL 

and 17.9/i MFGL^ regardless of thdir age and 3ES, hold the, 
same first job value which they perceive to be their father s 
first job value. Sex differences among FGL are evident at 
5;'’^ level, with a larger proportion of girls (36.8',o) tnan 
boys (26hj0 holding the same first value as do their fathers, 
/‘•'ore FGL boys,' first job values (71 .4jj) are discreoant by 3 
steps from their fathers' corresponding oerceivod job values 
,as compared to FGL girls (42;^. This indicates that a larger 
proportion of girls conform: to their fathers' job values as 
compared to boys who show more indGOO.idGnce in this matter. 
This difference is perhaps related to sex differences in the 
process, of socialization and child rearing practices among the 

■ ..tribals. . 
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.Discrepancy betweGn Student' s Own ^and Father'.s PGrcGived 
S'a’c'ond .Choice^ qf^ Job ValuGs 


The pooled tribal FGL and. MFGL groups differ signi¬ 
ficantly at 5/0 on the discrepancy between their second choice 
of job'values and their perceptions of their fathers' second 
choice, before partiallinj out the effect of age and SES. 

But they do not differ significantly•after partialling out 
the offi^ct of these covariatos separately. This indicates 
that ago and SES of 'students, and not the i.:''arents' level 
of education, affect the discreoancy. The results show that 
very fov/ students' second choice agrees with their perception 
of the■corresponding job value of their fathers, A larger 
number of FGL (32.4/o) show discrepancy of one step, as 
compar.bd to MFGL (l4.5/j).. The largest proportion of FGL 
(60,3/0 and NFGL- (69/0 show discreoancy of 3 steps. 


It has also .been observed that as the age of both 
FGL and MFGL increasos, the discrepancy also increases at 
step 1 , At stop 3 hoV'/ever the trend is .ri^vo.LSO among the 
iGL, but in tho case of i-IFGL the middle group of students 
(73,.o) differs in greatest proportion from thoir fathers. 

In the case of lower SES FGL the trend is the same as that 
of pooled group of FGL., Among the MFGL, though the trend is 
more or less the same as in the pooled NFGL group, a larger 
proportioii of students of lower SES (73,7,%) as comoared to 
higher SES [64.6%) show discrepancy of 3 steps,- Sex differ- 
oncGs do not up on tho voiciBblG* ' 


S-C r cj3 a n c Y„ .b ety'-ej'n_ A'tHd o n t s ' Own and Fathers' 
Xhird J,qb,Value 


r c ty. V 0 d 


The pooled groups, of FGL and, NFGL do not differ on 

this variable, , '25;^ of, FGL and 1of ■ NFGL show 'a discrepancy . 
of tv/o stops. In both tho groups tho highest prpnortion differ 
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by three steps from their fathers (FGL ' 66:'j, MFGL • 75/i). 

Sex difforenchs are found aflTo level v;ith respect to 
the variable, before partialling out age and SES.Boys differ 
in larger proportion (75,5-0 than girls' (42(0 by 2 steps. 
i\t level 2 the trend is reverse (Boys, 22.50 Girls, 31 . 6,0) • 

PCC could not be worked out due to absence of frequencies 
in many cells. The trend of discranancy is almost the same 
here also as has been found in the pooled groups. 

Discrepancy between Students' .Own and 1 other'_s Perceivec] 

Job, yalue,s 

The tribal FGL and !iFGL do not differ on discrepancy 
between their own, and , their perception of their mother's first 
choice of job values, before or after partiallinq out the 
effect of age. This indicates that neither the parents' 
educational level, 'nor the age of the students af;octs this 
discreoancy. Like the porcoived job values of fathers, 
mothers' perceived first job values also either do not differ 
at all, or differ by 3 steps,, from the students' first choice 
of job values. The FGL and rlFGL differ significantly at ,5/o 
level with respect,, to their own first job value and their 
perception of the same job value in their mo.thers before 
partialling out th.e effect of SES but do not differ after 
the partialling. This indicates that SES of students, and 
not the level of parents' education, affects this discrepancy. 
It is found that lower SES tribal FGL in larger proportion 
(32,4%) in comparison to lower SES JFGE . (17 .KO do not diff -er 
frptn t.heir mothers, whereas 'NFGL in larger oroportion (72%) in 
- ^comparison to FGL ,(55»4j0 differ by . three, steps- from, their 
mothers with respect to the first joo value. The results 
are not discussed in detail,because of inadequate frequencies 
,Ti:in^'.-each.-'ce:ll-. 
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Sox clifforencGs at ornergG on tho variable before 
partialiing out SES. More FGL girls (52.4/o) agree with thoir 
mothers than the FGL boys (24.5/0. Boys disagree in larger 
proportions (62,3;0 than the FGL girls '(38/0 hy throe steps. 

2CC could not be worked out due to vSry fe'u frequencies in 
cells. 

The FGL and NFGL groups differ significantly at 5/4 

level on the second choice of job values before partialiing 

out the effect of age, but do not differ on the variable 

after the partialiing. This indicatos that the age of the 

students, and not the parents' education level, affects the 

discrepancy. More FGL (33.8?0 differ from their mothers by 

one step, as compared to i'-JFGL (17.1;4)» NFGL (67.444) in larger 

tlian 

proportion differ by 3 steps/do FGL (43.5,-4). 

Sex differences clo not emerge on this variable. No 
shall not discuss the results of analysis with the effect of 
SES controlled as the number of FGL students in the higher , 

SES group is very low. 

The FGL and NFGL differ at 1/4 level of significance on 
discrepancy between own and mother's perceived third job value, 
before partialiing out the effect of age and SES separatc'ly, but 
do not differ after the partialiing. This indicates that age 
and SES of students, and not their'parents' educational level 
affect this discrepancy. 38.2/4 of FGL and 14.8/4 NFGL differ by 
two steps. The trend is reverse in case of discreoancy by 

three steps: 70/4 of NFGL and 5044 oij show this discrepancy. 

It has been observed that viith increasing age the 
discrepancy between students' job values and tho perceived 
job values of their mothers docroasos/step thre'/ and increases 
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at stop two. This indicates that students o.f lower age group 
differ more from their mothers than students of higher age 
group. A greater proportion of FGL and MFGL bolonging to 
higher SES differ more from their molihsrs than students 
belonging to lower SES, f/e can sum up that the dearee of 
discrepancy between own and mother's perceived job value 

. y f- 

increases as the choice of job value moves from the first 
choice to the third choice. 

Sju,nmi^ary_ _and ^Conclus_^ion_s 

We may nov./ sum up tlis main findings of comparisons 
between the tribal FGL and the tribal NFGL, 

The tribal FGL are older than the tribal NFGL and have 

lower SES. Thus they are disadvantaged in terms of the 

poor educrntional environment at home because of which they 

do not get proper educational stimulation. Moreover due 

and 

to parents' illiteracy financial constraints they are sent 
to the school at a later age as compared to the NFGL. This 
is true of both boys and girls belonging to such families. 

This shows that parents’ involvement in their children's 
education is very poor (low). The occupational field of 
the FGL^'fathers is also different from that of the MFGLs' 
fathers. Fathers of the NFGL are 'working in such fields as 
science, general cultural and arts, business contact and 
s^&vice, whereas the fathers of the FGL aro mostly working in 
outdoor occupations which include farming and agriculture. 

* It Is quite, understandable that because they are uneducated, 
they cannot take up occupations,in certain fields such as 
science, org.anisation, etc. SES however does not seem to affect 
the choice of occupational field too much. 
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The tribal FGL and NFGL do not differ with respect 
to various psychological characteristics. For example,, they 
do not differ on need for achievement and on intelligonce, 
though effect of ago and SES on intelligence is evident. , 
Higher age and lowof'^SES tribals have lower intelligence and 

GT ^ ^ 

tribals v>/ith and high/SES have higher intelligence. 

The same trend is evident among both FGL boys as well as 
girls. This finding refutes the racial intelligence theory 
to some extent, and highlights ‘the importance of SES in 
cognitive development. This may also bo explained in the 
light of the fact that both FGL and'MFGL tribals are studying 
in the same class (class IX.) together,-.and only those 
students roach this stage who possess a certain level of 
general mental ability. Those v«ho do not have it drop out 
before reaching this stage. The tribal FGL and NFGL also, 
do not differ to any marked extent in their interests. This 
may bo because both the groups arc studying in the same 
schools and are living in the same areas. They are thus 
exposed to similar curricular and cocurricular experiences 
which help develop interests of .an individual. FGL boys 
however have higher mechanical interest than FGL girls, which 
is no difforont from what is.found everywhere else as a 
result of child rearing and educational practices. 

FGL students however report more oroblems in the 
areas of health,physical development, social recreational 
activities, personal-psychological relations, cuariculum and 
teaching procedures, and even the aggrog-ato number of 
problems. Girls face more problems than the boys. This may 
be due to poorer home background and older ago of the FGL. ' 



Though the FGL and MFGL do not differ on variables 
pertaining to time porspoctivo, tribal FGL have higher score 
on the past time perspective which, shows they are more 
past oriented. NFGL on the other hand have boon found to bo 
more future oriented. FGL girls have still poorer future 
time perspective than the FGL boys. This finding would lead 
us to think that since NFGL tribals have longer future time 
perspective they should be able to think ahead time 
and plan their vocation, but this is not the case. We can thus 
say that the FGL are not particularly disadvantaged in this 
respect. Age, as is expected, influences vocational planning. 

As far as the schooling and scholas.tic performance is 
concerned, both tho groups have a positive attitude towards 
school and do not differ on scholastic achievement. Though 
apparently these groups do not differ, in fact it is creditable 
for tho FGL to achieve at par with the NFGL without any 
assistance from parents. Moreover they do not take as much 
help from their friends in their homework as the i-iFGL do. 

Maybe wo can surmise that the FGL's'* achievement to this extent 
is due to their high level of educational aspiration which is 
clear from the findings of the study. Also, both tho groups 
get similar facilities for study at homo. 

The results show that tho parents of tribal students 
by and largo play a significant role in their vocational 
planning irrespoctive of their educational level. The 
students' perception of their parents' thinking about their 
expected occupation shows that thoir expected occupation 
has either been approved by thoir parents or they have thomselv 
suggested the oc.cupation to their children. 
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TherG is much similarity in the job VrOlues of the 
FGL and the NFGL. Parents'* educational level also does not 
affect the discrepancy between the students'job vnluos and 
the perceived values of their fathers and mothers, Since 
the FGL and the NFGL are both tribal groups with common 
(predominantly Khasi) basic culturo it is not surprising 
that their job values and the perceived job values of thoir 
parents are similar despite the' differences in the level 
of their parents'' education. 

Vfe can thus say with, confidence that there is very 
little difference between the tribal FGL and tribal NFGL, The 

t 

development of characteristics among these children seems 
to be in^luonced more by ethnicity and the co'mmon tribal 
culture of Meghalaya than by the parents' level of education, 
Though the FGL belong to lower SES background and are older 
in age, they do not seem to be much disadvantaged as compared 

V 

to the NFGL, 
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CHAPTtiR-g 


RURAL-=URBAN. COMPARISONS 


‘ In this study pooled' as x^ell as sex segregated 
groups of riiiTal and urban trita‘1 studentsjhavO been 
compared on various veriables pertaining to the subsets 
of Home Background, Psychological characteristiis, schoolin,gy 
and Educational and Vocational Planning, The pooled groups 
of tribal students consist of 111 rural and 14 S urban 
students* Purther sexwise break-up is 65 rural and 32 
urban tribal, boys, and 46 rural and 64 urban tribal girls. 
■There is a large variation in the proportion of students 
in different age groups and in different groups. In 
the pooled .group, rural tribals consist of \Jlo of students 
in the lower age category, in the middle age category 

and in the higher age category. In the case of urban 

: tribals, 59?^ are in the lovyer category, 32^ in the middle 
age category and 29/° in the higher age Category. Rural 
tribal boys and, girls have almost similar trend of propo,..fo 
■ as in the,pooled'group. In the. case of urban, tribal boys, 

■ are-'in the lower age category, 27/- in the middle age 

category aid 44/’ in the higher age category where/m the 
case, of girls 52/ are in the lower age category, 3^/° in the 
middle age category and IC/ in the higher age category. 

'This ii^icates that 'ioys in the lower age category are 
fewer than the ;girls. The, trend is reverse in the case of 

higher age category. 

As regarfstHe SES differences, rural tribal students 

' bel-er® to the, lower Sfi'S (rj4)-ib.larger proportion an compared 

tc;lhe higher SUB category tirbah tribals howerer 


hi' 
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"belong to both the gliis grc ps in the same proportion.,- 
Almost similar trend of proportiohfi?. has been found in 
the case of sex segregated gj.'oups. 

Inspection of the data, shows that the average age 

of rural and u.rban students is almost the same, vizc 

194 Months. However, the, average age of rural boys 

(194 months) is less than the average age of urban boys 

( 203 months) , whereas the faverage age of rural girls 

( 193 months) is higher than the average age of urban girls 
- ' , ' i , , 

(179 months). This indicates that boys in rural areas are 

sent to schLool at an earlier age than boys in urban area.s, 

whereas the trend is reverse in the case of girls. It has 

also been observed that the average ShS of i.irban students 

is higher than that of the rural students in all the three 

.B 'J. . 

comparisons. 

Tables 45.1.1 to 4.1.4 give the-details of statistics 
of pooled groups of rural and urban tribals, 4 .., 2 . 1 to 4 .- 2.4 

v 

for rural and urban tribal boys, and 4 .- 3 . 1 to 4 . 3.,4 for 

rural and urban tribal gi-rls. , 

, 

Sub 3et-I ; . Home Background V aria bles 

j 

Parents' Involveijfent in Child's Education rPlffli!) 

The pooled group of sifcudents,, as also the .girls, 
of urban and rural areas do not differ .on the variabl^.:^' 
parents' Involvement in Child' s. Education after partialling 
out age and SES sim.ultaneously.. 
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The 'ti’iha]. boys o'f a.iid urbah ^ireas differ 

at level on the variable after pai'tialling out age and 
SBS simultaneously. More parents of Urban boys show 
involvement in their child's education in'-comparison to 
parents of rural tribal boys. This may indicate that the 
parents of urban boys are more enlightened about the falue 
of ,education than the parents of rural boys. 

Facil ities i n the Home for Study 

The pooled group of students as w'ell a.s the groups of 
boys and of girls, of rural ardi urban tribals differ at 
Y/o level on the variable Facilities in the Home for Study 
after partialling out age and SSS simultaneously, Pooled 
group of rural tribals score higher in comparison to their 
urban counter-parts, which indicate that rural tribals 
get more facilities in the home for study than urban tribals. 

Almost similar trend has been found among boys and girls: 
This is surprising because the rural tribals have marginally 
lower SES in comparison to urban tribals. This may perhaps 
be due to differential perception of the two groups. It 
may be that:'the rural tribal students are more satisfied 
with whatever 'facilities they get at home for studies as 
compared to the urban tribals who may not he satisfied with 
the same or even better facilities at home. 

Seining the Parents ..' 

The rural and urban tribals differ at, 1?^ level on 
the'variable Helping the Parents both before as well as 
after jartialling- out age and SES-separately. This indicates 
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that rcral-urban diffurencea persist after partialling out 
either age or BliS. However^ neither age no^ ^S' of students 
by and . large shows a significant relationship with the 
variable Helping the parents, It may be noted that no student 
has responded to the statement 'I do not do any house work' 

, which indicates that all the students devote at least half 
an hour every day in helping their parents. Inspection 
of pooled group data indicates that rural tribals 
devote three hours or more every day in helping their parents 
as compared to urban- tribals (47^). Almost equal proportion 
of students, of both, the groups (3®^) devote two hours every 
day in helping the parents. This clearly indicates that 
rural tribals, in larger proportion help .their parents .at 
home. 

Rural and urban tribal boys differ at 1% level on the 
variable before partialling out age and differ at level 
after partialling out age. This indicates that rural and 
urban differences persist after partialling out age. This 
also shows that age of the students is also associated 
marginally on the variable 'Helping the Parents'. As regards 
rural-urban differences among boys, almost similar trend 
has been found as was found in case of pooled group. 

As regards age differences, rural tribal boys of 
middle age category (67%) devote more than three hours 
per day than boys of lower (60%) ani higher ( 56?^) age 
categories. Almost reverse trend has been found in case 
of rural boys who devote two hours per day. in,, helping their 
« Ambng urban tribal boys/aimost .reve«qse trend is 
■found as being found in case of rural boys. ’ 
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The rural and urban tribal boys differ significantly 
on the variable at Yk level both before as well as after 
partialling out SES. This also indicates that rural and 
urban differences persist even after partialling out ;3ES 
and SEa is not assooiated with the variable. Almost similar 
trend has been found as being found in case of urban-rural 
differences of pooled groups. Urban and rural girls however 
were not found to be different. 

Father's Occupation Field 

Rural and Urban students of .pooled group differ at 
level with respect to the field of Father's Occupation 
before as well as. after partialling out age and. TJES. This 
shows that rural-urban differences persist after partialling 
out age as well as SES. This also implies that neither age 
nor SES has any significant bearing on the variable, A 
larger number of fathers of urban tribals are engaged in 
business contact (2C9^) and organisation (537^) than the 
rural fathers (lOT'o and .11%) whereas mcfe fathers of rural 
tribals (56%) are engaged in outdoor activities than the 
Urbans (l^/o). This indicates that fathers of more urban 
tribal student are engaged in business and organisation 
activities than the outdoor occupations. 

Rural and Urban tribal boys also differ at 1% level 
on the variable before partialling out age as well as 
SBS separately. PCC however could not be worked out due to 
very few frequencies in both the cases. As far as th 
field of occupation is concerned, the fathers of fural and 
urban: tribal, boys hair.e„almost the same field as , those of 
pooled groiip^ of sltuderi’ts* 
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Rural and urban tribal girls, also differ significantly 
on the variable at level before partialling out both age 
and shS separately. PCC could not be worked out for want of 
more frequencies in both the cases. Hovj-ever, somewhat 
similar trend has been observed for girls also as was being 
found for the pooled group and tribal boys. 

dubset II ; Psychologic a l Char a oteristica 
Need Achievement 

hone of the comparison groups differs on the variable 
Heed Achievement (h-Ach) after partialling but age and ShS 
simultaneously. This indicates that all the groups have 
similar level of motivation for achievement and neither the 
developmental level of area nor sex is associated with need 
for achievement. 

£-n.QbI_ems of Health i,nd P hysical Pev e lonment 

Pooled-groups of tribal students as also groups of 
girls in rural and urban areas do not differ on problems of 
Health and Physical Development after partialling out age and 
SHS simultaneously. However, rural and urban tribal boys 
differ at ^/o level on the variable after partialling out age 
and SES simultaneously. Rural tribal boys report more 
health problems as compared to unban boys. 

of._Pinance and livihg Conditions * 

Pooled group students in rural and urban area differ 
at % level with regard to problems of finance and Living 
Conditions after partialling' out age and SE'S simultaneously 
with rural trihals reporting more problems. 
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Rural and urban tribal boys also differ at \io level 
after partialling ■ out age and SES simultaneously with almost 
the same trend of .difference avS is, observed in the pooled 
groups. However, the rural and urban girls do not differ 
on the variable* 

Problems of oocial and Recreat i onal activities 

Pooled groups of students and girls of rural and urban 
areas do not differ on Problems of Social and Recreational 
Activities, aftef partialling out age and H&S simultaneously. 
However, rural and urban tribal boys differ at % level on the 
variable after partialling- out age and SHS simultaneously, with 
rural boys repdS'ting more problems of social and recreational 
activities than urban tribal boys. 

Problems of Home,Family ard- Sez 

Pooled groups of tribal students as also the girls in the 
rural and urban areas do not differ on the problems of Home;, 
Pamily and sex, after partialling out age and si'mul — 

taneously. This indicates that the area has no bearing on 
these problems. Ho■^^rever, rural and urban tribal boys differ 
at \°fa level on the variable after partialling out age and 
SES simultaneously,with, rural tribal boys facing more problems 
than the urban tribal boys. 

Problems of Social Ps-V'chologica.l _P-£i.gi^.i-SI^ 

Pooled groups of students and exclusive groups of girls 
of rural and urban areas do not differ in respect of problems 
of bocial Psychological Relations aft@r partialling out .age 
and SE3 simultaneously, which indicates that they face almost 
, equal number of problems and location has no relationship 
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with the number of these problems. However,rural and urban 
tribal boys differ at % level' on the variable after pa^rtialliag 
out age and SiiS simultaneously. 'Rural tribal boys report more 
problems than the urban tribal boys. 

Prob l ems of Personal Psy c hol ogical..Re lations 

Pooled groups of students and girls of rural and urban 
areas do not differ on Problems of personal and Psychological 
Relations after partialling out age and SBS simultaneously. 
However, rural and urban tribal boys differ at 5^ level on 
the variable after partialling' out age and Si!i3 simultaneously. 
Examination of results shows that the rural tribal boys face 
more■ problems on personal psychological relations in comparissn 
to urban tribal boys. 

Problems of M o rals and Rel igion 

Pooled groups of students and girls of rural and urban 
areas 4o not differ on problems of Morals and Religion after 
partialling out age and gbS simultaneously, However, rural 
and urban tribal boys differ at 1% level after partialling 
out age and SiiS simultaneously, with rural tribal boys stating 
more problems .regarding morals and religion in comparison 
to urban tribal boys. 

EdBc ational Future 

Pooled groups of students and girls of rural and urban 
areas do not differ with respect to the Problems of Vocational 
and Educa'bional future after partialling out age and ShS 
simultaneously. Rural and uuban tribal boys however differ 
at 9^ , level on the Problems of vocational and .educational 



future after partialling out both the covariates, ^ural 
tribal boys report more problems reganiing vocational and 
educational future than urban tribal boys. This may be 
due to the paucity; of educational and vocational opportunities 
and- poor availability of relevant information in the rur^a 
areas. 

Problems of Adjustment to dchool 

None of the three groups i.e. pooled and both the 
sex segregat ed groups differs with respect to the Problems 
of Adjustment to School after partialling out age and Sns 
simultaneously. This indicat&s that the l-ocation of students 
is not associated with the number of problems pertaining 
to adjxjstment to school. 

Probiem s_ of Gurniculum and Tea c hing p-rpcedure 

None of the three groups i.e. pooled and-'both the sex 
segregat ed ^groups differs on Problems of Cur’^iculum and 
Teaching Procedure after partialling out age and SEg .sim¬ 
ultaneously. This indicates that the students of three groups 
face almost the same number of problems relating to the 
curriculum and teaching procedure in their respective groups^ 
irrespective of the location to which they belong. 

Aggregate of Problems 

Pooled group of students and girls of rural, and urban 
area do, not differ on the Aggregate number of Problems after 
partialling out age and tilS simultaneously. This shows that 
pooled groups of students and,groups of girls face almost 
equal number of problems In both rural and urban areas. 
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Urban tribal boys, however, differ at 5^ level from the 
rural tribal 'boys with'respect to the aggregate of pr-oblems 
after partialling out the variates simultaneously, with 
rural tribal boys reporting more problems than urban tribal 
boys. It may be recalled here that rural tribal boys are 
young'er in age and belong, to lower Jl&iii, It is possible that 
due to these the rural boys might, be facing difficulties 
in adjusting vfith their social, structure and are facing more 
problems It may also he recalled that rural tribal hoys 
have reported more probliSms in, all the ten areas of problem 
check-list than the urban tribal boys. 

Time Perspectives 

Pooled groups of students and- sex segregated groups 
in rural areas we^’e compared with their urban counterparts 
on Future Time Perspective, Past Time Perspective, Pleasant 
Feeling Tone of Future Events and Pleasant Feeling Tone of 

Past Events, after controlling simultaneously., for age and SES. 

The pooled groups and the groups of girls of rural 
and lArhan trihals differ on Future Time Perspective at 
level after partialling out age and I'lES simultaneously, with 

cliTG 8 

pooled students and girls in the urhan/scoring higher. This 
shows that urban tribal students and girls have longer 
orientation towards future time. Rural and urban tribal 
however do not differ on the variable after partialling out 
of the covariates sjjOMtilLlJa This Diay' indicate that 

rural and urban boys expect pleasant/unpleasant events in 
almost equal period in future.- 
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Pooled groups of students in rural and urban areas 
differ at t/o level on the Past Time Perspective after 
partialling out the covariates simultaneously^ Closer 
inspection shows that though the, urban tribals are younger 
in age than the rural trib-als they duieUi. in events which are 
chronologically more distant ^ffom, the present than do the 
rural students. Almost the similar trend is found in the 
case of boys and girls of rural and urban areas. 

As far as the Pleasant Feeling Tone of Future and Past 
Fvents is concerned the three groups (i.e. pooled, boys and 
girls) do not differ oh them. This shows that all the three 
groups sxpect equal numler of future events■which hay® pleasant 
tone. Thus the location of students of three groups has no 
hearing on this variable. 

G ^eral Men -^i^Ab^niJiy 

The three groups i.e. pooled groups of students^ and 
groups of boys and girls in the rural and urban areas do 
not differ on the variable General Mental ability aft^r 
part tailing out age ard ShS simultaneously. This sho'^^s 
that students of all the three groups irrespective 'of area 
have almost the same level of mental ability. 

c rests ' ' 

The pooled group of tribal students of rural area do 

V’- . _ , ; 

dlffesf' at f/o level from their urban counter-parts; cn. 
clerical interest atea after partialling out age and SE3 
• simultaneously with rural tribals showing higher interest 
than the urban tribals. The groups .also differ at level 
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In outdoor interests after the partialling of covariates, 

Xifith urban tribals showing higher interest in the area. 

This shows that rural tribals show high interest in clerical 
and have less interest in outdoor activity. The pooled 
group of students of rural and urban area show almost similar 
interest in the remaining areas i.e. mechanical,business, 
scientific, aesthetic and social. Rura.1 tribals interests 
however can be arranged in the order, scientific, socifil, 
aesthetic, clerical, business, mechanical and outdoor, whereas 
urban tribals’ interests are in the order; scientific, social, 
mechanical, aesthetic, business, outdoor and clerical. 

Rural and urban tribal boys differ at J/i, level on the 

interest area ' clerical' after partialling out age and SbS 
. , the 

smultaneously. The.trend of the group is almost/s ame on the 
has 

interest area asfound in pooled group of students. 

The groups do not differ on the ramaining areas of interest 
and therefore show almost similar tjrpe of int^ests. The 
order of interest areasis also almost the same as that in the 
pooled groups of students. 

Rural and urban tribal girls also differ at f/o level 
with respect to their interest in the outdoor area after 
partialling out age and ShS simultaneously.. It is inte^-eeting 
to note that urban tribal girls show higher interest in the 
outdo^or area than the rural tribal girls as 'hae.been found 
in/base of pooled group of students. 

The groups do not differ on the remaining interest treas 
which indicates that they have almost similar interest ,^ 
patterns. Rural tribal girls also, show'the same order , of 
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interests, as is shovm by the pooled groups of students 
and boys. 

Sub-set III ! ,'^hopling 

Liking School and P_e]:pe£tion of Climate 

Pooled groups of students, as well as sex segregated 
rural and urban tribal, s do not differ on the variable 
Liking School after pnrtialling out age aiid SES simultaneous.ly. 
The means and the range indica.te that the students of all the 
Ithrce groups of rural and uhaan areas like the school equally. 

' As regards school climate pooled groups of vStudents and 
groups of girls belonging to rural and u±)an areas do not differ 
and perceive it with ambivalence. However, rural tribals boys 
differ from their udaan counterparts at 1% level after parti ail¬ 
ing ou.t age and SES siimiltaneously with rural tribal boys 
showing higher score. This shows that thdi rural tribal boys 
•perceive the school climate more positively tha u-rtan tribal 
boys. This may pehiaps be due to the higher age and lower 
SES, that the rural boys perceive, the school climate positively. 

School Achievement , ; 

Pooled groups of uiral and urban tribals difj.er at S.'o 
level on the school subjects such as English, History, Geog.raphy, 
and Science and at 11', level on' doitiestic science and aggregate 
of marks when age and SES are simultaneously controlled. It 
has been observed that generally rural tribals. score higher 
in all the subjects* may recall that the rural and 

■ urioan students do not differ on general mental ability and 
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the rural students devote ’nore time to help their parents 
at home, yst rural trihals score hinhei" It is puite 
possible that they uorlc hard to score higher in the school. 
Nevertheless, it has been found that they get better 
facilities for study at home. 

•Rural and ufioan tribal boys differ at 5% l.evel on Iv¬ 
on the agqragate of marks after oartialling out ago and G3S 
V7ith the rural tribal boys scoring higher than the urban 
ones* They, however, do not differ on other school subjects 
after thie partiall.ing. 

Rural and urban trilaal girls differ at lb level only 
on the home Stic Science and G aro langu age after partialling 
out age and SES. he shall not discuss these results due 
to a very small sample size. 

grlends' He lp inJiomewpflc 

Pooled groups of rural and utoan triba3-S do no't differ 
on the variable friends' Help in. Horaework before as v/ell 
as after partialling out age. Tlais shows that neither rareJ-" 
urban differences nor age has any relationship v/ith the 
variable. The pool^ed groups of students differ at level 
on the variable before partialling out SES but do not differ 
after the partialling. This..means that 3ES of the students 
is associated with the friends' help in homework but the 
rural and udoan differences cease to exist after the 
partialling. Inspection of the data indicates that mere 
rural tribal s of lower 'SES (55li) seek .friends' helpAiomewo rk 
tnan soidents of higher, SES (4.0:4) * The urian tribal students 
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of both lower and hijgher GE5. seek friends' help 

'in homework almost similarly. 

-Rural and urban tribal boys do not differ with regard 
to friends' help in homevjorlc both before as well as after 
partiallinq out either pge or SES. This shov/s that neither 
area nor age, nor SES is associated wdth the varrLsble . 
However, n.iral and u.dsan tribal girls differ at 5?4 level 
on the variable both before and after partialling out age 
and also differ at 1% level before and, after partiailing 
out SES. This shows that among girls ^ rural-^-urbsn <iiff eronces 
-persist after tlie partialling of covariates- This also 
implies that neithcar age nor SSS of girls is associated 
with the variable. Inspection of the data shows that 
57% of rural and uhsan tribal girls do not seek friends' 

help in homework, whereas fh’i of urban and 31 '' rural tribal 
girls seek frj.ends' help. Almost ecjual proportion {I'ZA') of 
girls from both the areas seek friends' help in homework 
sometimes. 

Hours of Homework 

Pooled groups of rural and uhoan tribals differ at Scf 
level with respect of Hours of Homevjorlc both before as well as 
after partialling out age and also differ at 11 level before 
as w-ell' as after partialling out 33S. This shows that 
rural-udoan differences persist-even afber partiail-ing out 
uge and SES separately. This also implies that neither 
- age nor SES. of ■■tribal s is associated with the time devoted 
; to'homewoxk. As regards rural-urban differences, it is. 
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«,pri..lng to note «,at onW IW. If- nt otudento in rural 
and urban araae devote 2 hours or less per week In completing 
their home«rk.. 50,S ot urban and 40'. rural trlbals devote 
mote than 6 hours but upto 20 hours per week wheroa,s 201 of 
rural and ir; of ubesn tribols devote morP than lOlrours 
per «eek in corrplehing their homework, .tre.swioe diE terences 
anpnp tribal boys are not found with rerpect to hours of 
bomevr'orlC" 


Rural anfi uftan tr-ibal girls do not- dlifer on the 
variable h'efbre^parHkllin^^^^ out rgo but differ at 5< level 
after the partialliug. This shows that mral and urban 
diffe.rencss are not primarily associated v.fith the hours of 
hoine^ rather the age of the students 1.3 associated, v-ritti hours 
devoted to honlewo rlc . As rsjg a rd s tH e ^.qg di f f g renc e s , ru ral 


tribal girls o£ middle (50=/o) -nd o£ hiaber (4C1/;) age categories 

devote more than 2 hours but upto lO hours per v/ock- However/ 

rural tri.bal girls of lower (lOO^O end of higher (53?0 

categories devote more than ten butt upto twenty hours p^^r 

v.^eek for completing their homewo rk as vcgainst " 39 'i” in the 

no ■ 

middle age categor^;^* Though,/definite trend is evident it seems 
that girls of younger and higher a.gc categories devote a little 
more time per week to studies as compared to girls of middle 
age category. As regards the udaan tribal girls SJ'/o in higher/ 
21% in middde and 15% in the lower age cateegories devote more 


than 2 hours but upto 5 hours per week in cornpleting their 
homevjork# The trend of devoting time beyond 5 hours psr woek 
by uiban gir],s is reverse of v/hat was among the rural girls- 


This shows that ttiban girls of younger age category devote more 
time to their'homework than the girls,of middle and higher, age 
gat€igories*' ' ;■ 
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The groups of rurnl and urban girls differ at 5% level 

on the varial'jle before partialling out dES but do not differ 

on the variable after the partielling. This shov7S that the 

rural and urban differences cease to exist after the partialling. 

This also implies that rfhS of students is associated on the 

hours of homev/ork. As regards the SES differences^ 45't or 

higher SES and 14^4 of lower SSS mral girls devote more than 

five hours but upto ten hours per week, whereas girls of lower 

(e?.--) enfl higher (27%) SES devote more than ten hours per week. 

more 

This shovfS that more lovjer SES rural girls devote./time for 

homework as comi'^ared to higher SES girls. The urbaii tribal 

girls of higher SES (75%) and of lov^er SES. (52%) devote more 

than two hours but upto ten hou .rs per v/eek. The trend of 

devot.ing time for study more than ten hours per v?ec:k is reverse 
has 

as/been observed in case of two to ten hours. 


Fixed T’ime for T-bmew or k 


Pooled groups of mral and uiban tribals do not difi-er 
on Fixed- Time for Homev/oric either before or after partialling 
out age. This shov;s that neither udoah-mral diffe.tences 
nor age is associated with having a. fixed time j-or nomewodv. 

The groups do not differ on the variable before 

partiallinq out SES but differ at % level after the partialling 

This shows that mral-urban differences are not pximari ally 

associsted with fixed time for home work bu^^ the oEo o - 

-the S’tudents is associatt^d with the fixed time. „or homework 

mope: . . ^ 

As regards 3Ef]' differences,/ miral sbrdents of higher 
(92%) keep fixed time for homewo rk'than the students of, 
lower SES {7W.) . It is however surprising to note that 
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urban students ot both SETl in equpl p rofiortion (dCVS) have 
fixed time for horaev;orl:.- 

Sex segregated rural rnd udonn tribal groups do not 
difhor .significantly on the v?riri)le both befoDa mad ofter 
pc.rtia.ll.ing out either age or SF.S sepnratel.y- 'Clai s slaovjs that 
neither rure.!-uib.an differences nor ago, nor SES in associated 
vrith the variable. 


?.pb-Set .1'" s Sdnoational and Vocational Planning 
?:.P..^.9.,^.b,tipn ou t Sxpiec ted Occup ation 

Pooled rjroups o£ mral and uri:)an tribrd.s differ at 
1% level on information about Hature of xvorlc in Expected 
Occupations and on Information about Entry ::hialifications in 
j-xpected Occupation after parti ailing out oge and SEG 
simultaneously, .p^^ral tribals score higher on the infomation 
aoout nature of wort: in er-cpeGted occupation than ui1,5an tribals. 
Almost similar trend has been found on the information ,,,about 
Entry luali^ication m Expected Occupation^ The groups differ 
at 5,0 level on Extant of Info.motion about Expeetc-id Occupation 
Qi.ei partialiing out the covariates mth the rurnl tribals 
higher. Tins shows that the rural tribals Bnavo more 
information about expected occupation thanudoan tribals. 

The groups do not differ on. tl 
exp ec ted occup ation. , 


Ji.e remaining variaiDl.eG of the 


and u*an tribal boy.a dlfisr at 5% level on 
infontation .-boat Nature of Worb in Expected Occupation after, 

Pcirtialling out ade end SES 'o-irmii ' ' ' ‘ 

-^rtultaneousiy xvith mral tribal 

oy ^coring higher. The groups dp hot alffB'r on the remaininc 

verifies of information about expect^; ocoupatlonl '' 
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Rural and ufean tiriba], girls also differ at 

level on Information about Tilntry Qualifications, Duration 

and 

of special Training roquirod/E.^^tent of Information about 
Expected Occuoation after partialling out age and SES 

simultaneously. Rural tribal girls score higher on the 

Information about Entry Qualification in Expected Occupation 

than urban tribal girls, whereas urban tribal girls have 

an edge over the rural girls on the amount of information 

about duration of specia.l training in expected occupation- 

The rural tribal girls show better knowledge of Information 

however 

about Expected Occupation- The groups/do not differ on the 
remaining aspects of expected occupation,. 

Inspection of the data indicates that pooled group of 
students and sex segregated groups at rural and urban area 
have fairly good amount of information on all the varioLl' 
pertaining to the expected occupation- 

X. 

E xpectation of Entering the Preferred _0_cc u^tima 

The pcoled groups of rural and urban tribals do not 
differ on the variable Expectation of Entering the Preferred 
Occupation before pertialling out age but differ, at 5/= level 
after tbe partialling- This indicates that the rural and urban 
difference is not primarily associated with the variable. 

This also suggests that age of students is associ ted 
expectation of entering, tl^ preferred occupation. The analysis 
of rural pribal students shows, that:8,0^. in youn.^r age,, 86'’^ in 
the middle age and almo at :an, s^tudents -ih'higher ,agP. cateo^^^^^ 
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expect to enter the preferred occapation- In the case of 

urban students 94'X in younger age 84% in middle age and 85% 

in higher age category expect to enter the preferred occupation 

This shows that as the age increases the rural tribals' 
to 

expectation/en ter the preferred occupation also increases 
whereas the trend is reversed in the case of urban students. 

The groups do not differ on the variable either before or 

after partialling out age an^ 5ES separately which shovis that 
neither rural-urban difference nor SES is associated with 
students' expectation of entering the preferred occupation* 

Rural and urban tribal boys, do not differ on the variable 
before partialling out age but differ at 5% level after the 
partialling.. This'indicates that age of the students and not 
the rural-urban differences is associated with their expectation 
of entering the preferred occupation. The trdnd of entering 
the prefffi-rred occupation is almost the same as Is observed in 
the pooled group. Also ^he groups do not differ on the 
variable either before or after partialling out 'SES^ which 
suggests- thot nei ther, SES nor rural-urban dlfferonoe has any 
bearing on ■ the variable. 

Rural and urban tribal 'girlsj do not differ on the variable 
both before and after partialling out age of SES* This shows 
neither rural-urban difference nor age, nor SES of girls is 
associated with the. variable. 
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^o,S,cted..P.ccupat,ioj^^ . , 

Pooled groups 'Of tribal students as well as the 
exclusive groups of tribal girls of rural and urban areas 
do not differ on the variable Expected Occupation; Field, 
both before and after partialling out either age or SES. 

This shows that'neither rural-urban difference, nor age, 
nor SES of pooled group as well as of girls is associated 
with the field of exp.ected occupation. However, rural and 
urban tribal boys, differ at 1/o.,lcvel on the variable before 
partialling out age but. do not dif f er , af te.r the partialling. 
This shows that rural and urban differences cease' to exist 
after the partialling and®^9 n6:t'prira:aril:'y,,./assoPia:t.e.db;.vrith - 
the- variable. This also implies that age of the students 
is associated with the field of the expected occupation. 

As regards the age differences, . rural tribai boys of 
middle (30)'O and higher (33ii) ' age categories expect to enter 
general and cultural fields as compared to studentsof young 
age (20%) .^category. The trend is reversed in the case of 
scienfific field of occupation. Only 10% to 20% of rural 
boys expect to enter organisational field. In the case ox 
urban boys, 36% in younger and 39% in middle age categories 

expect to enter the science field whereas 1-9%,l.n higher age 

to enter this field,.- ^. jA!-, -i-v-iq 

category axpect/ Almost similar tre.nd is being, oun 

case of s.^rvice field. More urban boys of higher age (44%) 

.expect to enter .organisational field in comparibon to boys 
of middle (17%) and younger,'(l4%) age categories. The trend 



of entering in the technology field is alnnost reversed as 
compared to organisational field* 

Rural and urban tribal boys differ at 5% level on the 
variable both before and after partialling out SSS* This 

shows that rural and urban differences persist even after 
partialling put SES- This implies that SES of the students 
does not have any significan.t bearing on the field of the 
expected occupation- The trend of rural and urban differences 
is almost the same as given above* 

Expected occupation s Level 

Pooled groups of students/ as v;ell as sex segregated 
groups of. rural-urban areas do not differ with regard to the 
level of expected occupation before as well as after partialling 
out age and SES separately* Thi s shows that, nei ther rural-urban 
difference.-.- nor age, nor SES is associated with the variable* 

The inspection of the pooled group data indicates that most 
of the students exoect to enter the first and second (inural, 

87%, urban, 88%) levels'of occupations* ■ “ 

-55 

Occupational Role Mo del 

, Pooled groups of students and boys of rural and urban 

areas do not,differ on the variable occupational role models 
both before and after partialling out either^ age 
This sbov/s that neither- rural-urban difference nor age, nor 
3ES O-f pooled group of students and of boys is associated- 

, “with the occu.patipnal rol©, iriodel .of' the, students* 
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Rural and urtan tribal girls also do not differ on. the 

variable either before or after partialling out age. This 
shows that neither rural-urban difference nor age of girls 


is associated with the occupational role model.. However, 

I 

the girls of the group differ af 1% level po .the. variable 


before pcirti^lling out 3 SS and, dif fer at SVa level after 

the partialling- This indicates that rural snd urban 

dif feren ceS per si st after the partialling- This also implies 

that the STDS of the girls is also as,93ciated TT.arginally’ vith 

As 

the variable re gards the urban'-rural differences/ more 

urban tribal girls (75%) have occupational role model than bhe 

rural tribal girls (50%). As regards SES differences^ rural 

tribal girls of beth 3ES, have the occupational role model 

in et^aT'propertidri' ( 50 %) /■ whereas -roore .. . j .tribh.V..^^^® 
of lower SES (82%) have role model as compared ■■to. Students 

of higher SES ((59%) . This sugoests that urban students of 

.higher SES take independent decisions in selecting th 

'.occupations, and are not much influenced by other pcopl 


Family Influence on Vocational Planning of , 

Students • Greatest -^^^-p.. ^ ■ 

Pooled groups of tribal ’ studentst.as well. as 

segregated groups in the rural and urban areas do not dl«« 
'on the variable Family Influence on yocatl.nal Planning, 
sreateat, either before or after partialUng out 

sfa separately- 'This ahows tp.t nephe^r.pral r, 

' - ■ ' ” ■=*- h''7nvh rfe-’family'S greatest 

'hoir'''age/'--ni-rbS^.S is associated i • 

. % • me t-he students. .Tnsoec-Cion 

ipfluenee'' bn. vocational planning 
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of the pooled, group data indicates that rural and urban 
tribals.are influenced by the thinking of their fathers 
(62/4) first/ follov/ed-by 'their mother (26%) and then by 
their siblings (12%) . 

Family Influen.ce on Vocational Planning of the Students^ 
SecAnd Gre.etest 

Pooled groups of tribal students and girls of rural 

and urban areas do not differ with resoect to the second 
greatest influence of .the family on their vocational planning 
both before and after parti ailing out either age or SES 
sepatately. This shows that neither rural-urban difference 
nor age, nor SE3 has any bearing on the second greatest 
influence of the family on vocational-planning of the 

students* Inspection of the pooled group data indicates 
that rural and urban tribals are influenced'mosfcJLy by their 
mothers' next by their siblings' f 

tbinking)’an(^^lastly by their fathers' 24 ^) 1 , 

However, rural and urban tribal boys differ at 5% 

level before psrtielllng out ege but do hot differ on the 

variable after the partialling. This ^hat rural-urban 

coase 

dif ferencr^s / to exist after, the, partialling and ■ eJ e Ti'Ot 
associated with,'the variable.-^ This also implies age 

of the students is associated with the second greatest 
family influence on vocational planning*^ As rega^^ds the 

I. ' 

age differences are concerned, it is observed that as the 
age of rural tribal boys increases (youitger age middle 
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age 3 7/^ higher age categor 7 42^) , the influence of their 
fathers also increases. The trend reverses in the «ase of 
mother's influence (younger age 1S%, middle and higher 
age category ■ 37%) • The influence of siblings varies from 
21% to 27% • The trend of influence in the' case of urban 
tribal 1^:173 is altogether different. The urban boys of 

younger age category (82%) arc more influenced by their mothers 

than the students of higher (57%) and middle (40%) .age categoric 

More students of middle and higher age categories (33%) are 

influenced. by their siblings in comparison to students of 

younger age category (l 2 ’%) vc-ry clearly urban and'rural tribals 

ed ' 

are more influenced by their mothers follow/by fathers and 
then by their siblings. Urban and rural tribal bbys do not 
differ on the variable either befoiPe or after partialling 
out S'ES- This shows neither urban-rural difference nor ST.S 
of students is associated with th'O second greatest family 
influence on their vocational planning* 

PerftRp-tdgn . of Father' s Thinking abo u t Expected Occupation 

Pooled groups of tribal students# boys end girls 
of rural and urban areas do not dif fer on the variable 
percention of Father's Thinking about Expected Occupation 

both before and after parti ailing-out either age or 3ES 
seoarately. This shows that neither rural-urban differenc'. 
nor ege # nor 3ES is associ3te.d with the, percention of fathers 
thinking about cxnected occupa-tion.' Inspection cf the pooled 

grpuip,data Shows thrt most of the studc-n.ts (’2%) hc've ^ 
answered in the bwo categories of ststements. he .himsel ■ . 



advised to enter this occupation and I myself thought of 
this occupation but he aoprovets of it. This shows that 

faiiiier's thinking and approval arc very important in 
vocational planning of the tribal students* 

Perce p tion of Mothers' Thinking about Expected Occupati on 
Pooled groups of tribal students of rural and urban 
areas differ at 1% level on ttn variable perception of Mother' 
Thinking about Expoftod Occupation before partialling out age. 
The PCC c®uld not be worked out for want of more frequencies 
in many cells. This shows that rural and urban differences 
exist on the variable before partialling out age- 

The rural end urban tribal s also differ at I'l-o level 
on the variable both'before and after partialling out SES 
separately. This shows that rural and urban differences 
persist after partialling out SES. This implies that SES 
of the students is no t' associ ated with students' perception 
of their mother's thinking about thoir (students' expected 
oGcupation.- Again it may be, no.ted that rural (•96?i)j 'PiTd urban 
(8l'%) tribals record the perceotion of mother's thinking 

about expected occupation in the categories which shows that 
m^th^r's approval is'also very important in the vocational 
planning of students. 

Rural and urban tribal boys also differ at 1% level on 

the variable before'partialling out age. PCC could not 

be v7orke^ out^for v/ant of rnorc frequencies* The gro.ups 
also.diffpr at X% Ijsvel.on the, variable before as well as 
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,^£ter partic?].li.na out 3ES wnich shows that urioan and rural 

differences persist even after partialling out SE3* This 

implies that SES of the students is not associated v/ith the 

variable. The trend of ulioan-mral differences is almost 

the 

similar as v/as oliserved in/case of pooled, groups of students 
except tl'iat both rural CSb^) and urban tribal boys ( 44 %) 
record the perception of mother's thinking in the category 
viz., I myself thought of this occupation but she approves 
of it. .rtural and udoan tribal girls do not differ on the 
variable both before as well as after pertiadling out eit>ier 
age or^.^^ separately. This shov7s neither rural-urban difference 
nor age, nor 3E8 of girls is associated v/ith the'variable. 

Educa'tional ration 


Pooled, groups of tribal students and groups of 

girls of rural and ub^an areas do not differ on the van dole 

Educational .Aspiration either before or after partial ling 

neither 

out age or SE5 separately. This indicates to.at/area, no.- age, 
nor SES is associated v/ith the educational aspiration o.^. the 
students. 


Rural and urban tribal boys differ signij-i-sntl^ 
at 5% level on the variable before partialling out either 
age or SES. PCC could not be worked out on the variable .for 
'Want o'f more frequencies 'with both the cov&riatej. This 
that rural and uboan differences e>iist be...ore part' .11' g 
out age and SES separately. Inspection of the data-indrcates 
that more, u do an (4 0%). than m'ral ■(?. 2 %) tribal boys expect to 
complete their studies between five- to. eight, years and more- 
th^.' ‘ uxban tribal boys _( 3,9%); .exp.ee t to study 




beyond eight years of period. It is thus interesting 
to'note that rural tribal toys have higher educational 
aspiration than urban tribal boys- 

Job va lues 

The first three (the most oreferred) and the 
last three (the least preferred) job values of the 

pooled groups of tribal students/ as well as sex 
segregated groups of students in rural-urban areas 
have been found ^^;hicb are reported in the following. 
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The students' perceptions of ■ thei r fathers' and mothers' 
job values have also, been reported- It lias been observed 
that Leadership/ social service, fame and prestige are 
among the most preferred job values in all the groups of 

students. Independence, power, and not re'iuired to 
work bard are among the least preferred b 7 all the 

groups- * 

Discrepancy between Students' Job values and 
the perceived j’Ob, values of ■ Fathe r and hlo ther 

The reader may recall about how the discrepancy 
scores have been tfiorked out, by referring to chapter 4 
on variables and Their Assessment. 

Discripancy between stude-nt' s own and Father' s 
Perceived First Job Value s ____ 

The pooled'groups of rural and urban tribal 

' on 

students differ at .l"^ level gf the discrepancy score 
between their own and their father's perceived first 

j o.b value before parti3llin,g out age but do not 

I 

diff<^r after the partialling. This shows that the 
rural-urban differences cease to exist after the 
partialling and are not associated v^i th. the variable. 

' ■ i 

This implies that age of the students has a definite 
bearing on the discrepancy between own and father's 

perceived first job value. 

jegerds • age diffc'ronces it has been observed 
tbot as the age of the rural students increases the 
agreement between the student'job values'and father's 



porcGxved j ob' values also incrrases ( for example, ■ the 

agreement-in the younger age category is 27/5,in , the middle 

age category it is 23% and in the higher age. category, 

it is 43X) . , The trend reverses in the case of discreoancy 

of 

at level three (complete disagreement)* Job values/more 

urban tribals of middle age category (19?5) agree with 
their father's perceived j ob, value than students of younger 

(10%) and higher (13%) age categories whereas job values 

of more students of higher age category (80%) disagree 

comipletely (at level three) with their fathers perc^?ived 

job values in comparison to students of younger .(76%) and 

middle (67%) age categories- 

The pooled.groups of students differ at 1% level 
on the variable before partialling out SE3 and at 5% level 

after the partialling- This indicates that rural-urban 
difference's persist after the partialling- This also 
shows, that. SES is associated marginally with the variable- 
The trend of urban-rural differences is almost the same 

as stated, above. As far as the SES diffe.rences are 
concerned, first job ^^1^® of rural tribals of lower SES 
(3l%) agree in large.r e:x.Lent coJ- respouding with their 
father's perceived first job value than the higher SES 

students (27%) • .Job values of more, rural tribals of 
higher SES (62%) disagree at level three (complete 
disagree ment) with thei r father* s corresoonding perceived 
job value than the lower SES students ('56%) . This shows 
that rural students of higher SES disagree in larger 
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proportion than rural students of lower S'ES • The trend 

of difference between the first value of urban students 

j ob 

and their father's perceived first/valuc is almost tbo 
same as in the case of rural tribal students- 

The rural and urban tribal boys do not differ from 
their fathers' perceived first job value both before 

as well as after partialling out age and SES separately. 
This shows neither rural-urban area nor age-, nor SES 
of boys is associated with the variable. 

Rural and urban tribal girls differ at 5;4 level 
on the discreoancy score before partialling out age. PCC 
could not be worked out for want of more frequencies. 

This shows that the rural and urban differences exist 
among girls on the variable before tbe partialling. 

Inspection of tbe data shows that more rural tribal girls 
(34>o) agree with the corresponding perceived first job 
value of their fathers, than the urban tribal girls (ll%) 
Job values of more urban tribal girls {ll%) disagree at 
level three with their father's perceived first job 
value than the rural tribal girls (55%). Thisclearly 
indicates that urban tribal girls hold tbe first job 

value more independently of tbeir father's job,value's 
than the rural tribal girls. 

The groups of girls also differ at 1’^ level on the 
variable before partialling out SES but do not differ 
after the partialling. This shows that rural and urban 



differencGS cease to exist after ■narfisllint;} which impliss 
that SES of the students and not the rural-urban afea is 
associated with the discreoancy score. The trend of the 

SES differences, is. also Almost sirnilar as was observed' 
in the case of pooled, .group of studonts- 

Discrepancy betv;een Students' .Own and Fathers' 
percciv c d Second Job Value __ 

Pooled groups of rural and urban tribals differ at 
1% level with resp.oct to 'the discropancy between students' 
own and father' s oerceived second job value before 
partialling■ out ago bpt do not.'differ after the partiallin 
This shows, that rural., and urban differences cease to exist 
after partialling out age. This also, implies that ago of 
the students and not the area is associated with ti^ei r 
second job value. ^^s regards age differences, more rural 
tribals of higher age category (45?4) disagree at level one 
than middle (2 3%) and youhgeo (13%) age categories. The 
trend is reversed at level three. Among urban tribals, 
almost similar trend has been observed at level one as 
has been found in rural students, however^they disagree 
almost in the same proportion (67%. to 72%) at level 
three. ' 


The pooled group of rural-urban students differ at 
5% level on the variable before partialling out SES 
but differ at 1 % Level after the partialling- This 

shows ..that rural-urban .differences, persist after the 

partialling and SES of the students is also associated 
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with.the variable marginally- 

As regards raral-arben differences, more mral 
tribals (20%) agree with their father's perceived second 
job value, in comparison to the urban tribals (8%)- More 

rural tribals (29%) disagree at level one with their 
fathers in comparison to urban tribals (13%) and more 

urban tribals (70%) disagree at level three (Total disagreement) 

in comparison to rural tribals (65%)- As regards SES 
differences, rural students of higher SiilS (35%) disagree 

St level one with their father's nercrived second job 

value in comparison to students of higher SES (23%) whereas 

more rural students of higher SSS (65%) disagree at level 

three than the second job value of students of lower 

ShS (6l%)- The trend is reversed in the case of urban 

students- 

Rural and urban tribal boys do not differ on the 
variable both before as v'cll as after partiall ing out 
either age or SES separately. This shows that the agreement 
or disagreement between their second job value and their 
father' ,s and Second job values are more' or less the same- 

Rural and urban tribal girls however differ at 1% 

level on the variable before partiall ing out age. . PCC 

* 

could not le worked out for'want of more freguencies- 
This shows that the rural and urban differences exist 
among tribal girls even before partialling out age. 

Almost similar trend has b'"'en found as observed'in the 
case of pooled group of students*. , _ 
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The groups of girls differ at l>a level on the variable 
both before as V7ell as after partial ling oat This 

shows that the rural and urban differpnces persist after 
the parti ailing and SE3 of the students is not associated 

with the discrepancy scores- The trend of the rural and 

urban differences is almost the same as was observed in 
the pooled groups of students- 

Dlscrepancy between S^tud o nts own and Father* s Perceive d 
T hird J o b Va lue 

Pooled groups of ru,ral and urban tribal students 
differ at 5;i level Discrepancy between their 'own and their 
_:^ther‘s Perceived Third Job value before partialling out 
age but do not differ after the partialling- Ibis indicates 
that rural-urban differences cease to exist after the 
partialling/ which implies that age of the students and 
not the rural-urban.area is associated with the discrepancy- 
As regards age^if ferences ^ Job values of more rural tribals 
of younger (80;>) and middle age categories disagree 

at level three,with the corresponding perceived jobs value 
esf tbeir fathers than the j oh values of students of higher 
age category (54,4) - The trend is reversed at level tv7o. 

Only 2,4 to 6,» of rural students agree or disagree at level 
*one with their,.fathers on the third job value. More urban 
■'tribals of higher age (85,4) category disagree at level .three 
on the job value than the students of younger age (7a;4) 
and middle age (74,4) categories. 
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The pooled groups of students differ at 1/i level 
on the variable before partialling out SES but do not 
differ after the partialling- This shows that rural-urban 
differences cease to exist after the partialling- This shows 
that SES of the students and not the rural-urban differences 
is associated with the discrepancy- More rural students of 
higher SES (33.») disagree at level two with their father's 
perceived job value in comparison to students of lower SES 
{23.4) whereas more students of higher SES (65-0 disagree at 
level three on the discrepancy score than students of lower 
SES ( 6l%) . More urban tribals of lower SES (.784) disagree 
at level three than the students of higher SES (74/a) - 

Rural and"urban tribal bo/s do not differ on the 
variable before partialling out age. P®s could not be worked 
out for want of more frequencies. The groups however differ 
at level on the discrepancy before, partialling out SES- 
PCC could not be worlced out for want of more frequencies- 

As regard,s rural-urban dif fcrences / rural ^tribal 
boys (26.4) disagree at level one with the father's ■perceived 
third job value in comparison to rural tribal boys (15?^), 
whereas more urban tribal boys' (75%) job values differ 
at level three with their father's perceived job values 
than the rural tribal boys (68%). • 

Rura.i and urban tribal girls however do not 
differ on> the discrepancy both before and after partialling 
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out either age or SES separately* This shows that neither 
rural-urban area, nor agr, nor SES ,is as sbciated with the 
discrepancy score.- , ■ 

.Discrepancy between Students' Own apd Mother's 
Perceived Firs t. Job' Value 

^ ' ■ I ' . t . ■ 

The pooled groups of , rural and urban tribais differ 
at 5/i level on the discrepancy between their own and their 
mothers' perceived first job value before partiaiiing out 
age but do not-differ after the partiaiiing. This shows 
that rural and urban differences cease to exist after the 
partiaiiing and that age of stude-n'bs and not the areawise 
differences is associated with the variable. 

As regards the age differences, job values of more 
rural students of younger-age category (80/4) disagree at 
level three with their mothers' perceived job values in 
comparison to students o-f middle (fl-i) and higher ( 5134)- age 
categories. Almost the reverse trend has been found 
in the case of complete agreement- Among the urban tritjals 
almost similar trend is observed as has been found in the 
cdse of JTurai students. 

The groups also differ at 1% level on the variable 
before partiaiiing out SES but differ at 5% level -after the 
partiallingV This shows that though rural-urban difference 
are associated' with the discrepancy, SES of the students 
is also' marginally related to the variable- The trend, of 
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rural-urban differences is almost similar as has been 
discussed above* As ret^ards SES differences v first job 
value of more rural tribals of lower SBS (35;0 agree with 
their mothers' perceived first job value in comparison to 
students of higher SE3 [23%), whereas job values of more 
rural students of higher SES (62%) disagree at level three than 
the job vaiuesof lower SES (57.4) students. This clearly 
shows that rural trlbais of higher 3E3 are more independent 
in their job values then the students of lower .SES * Almost 
simixar trend has t'^en observed in the case of virban tribais- 

Rural and urban tribal boys do not differ on the 

variable both before as well as after partiailing out either 
SES 

age or 3c-paraf~ly* This shows that neither the area nor 
age, nor SES of boys is associated with the mother's perceived 
first job value. 

Rural and urban tribal girls dlf.E:ei' at b% level on 

the variable before partiailing out age. - PCC could not be 

wor.ked out for want of more frequencies. This shows that 

rural and urban differences ej<ist before partiailing out age. 

Inspection of the data shows that more rural tribal girls 

(3 7%) agrer-' with their mothers in comparison to urban tribal 

girls (114), whereas more urban tribal girls- (77%) differ 

at level ■ three (complete disagreement) in comparison to ' 

bural tribal girls (53%). This clearly shows that urban 

tribal girls are -more independent than- the rural tribal girls 

values 

as far as their jpb/are cdncc-rnod. 
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The groups of girls also differ significantly on 
the variable at l^'level before as well as after partialling 
out the effect of SE,3 • This shows that rural and urban 
differences persist even after the partialling- This 
implies that SES of the students.is not associated vjith 
the variable. The trend vof urban and rural differences is 
almost the same as stated above. 


. Discrepancy between Students' own and Mo the r's Perc e iv ed 
second Job va l ue 


The pooled groups of rural and urban tribal students do 
not differ on' the discrepancy with their mother's perceived 
second job value either before or after partialling out agz. 
This shows neither the area nor age is associated with the 
discrepancy. Most of the students differ at level one (2l;4) 
and at level three -(63,4) mth their mother's perceived second 
j ob value. ' ' 


As far as the effect of SEG among students is concerned 
the rural-urban groups of students differ on- the discrepancy 
at 5°/, level before partialling out SES but do not differ 
after the partialling. This shows that rural.,and urban 


differences cease to exist after partialling out SE'd. This 
implies that SES of students is associated with the dis¬ 
crepancy. More urban tribals of lower .SES (2W) disagree 


at level one with their mother's peroaived second job value 
in comparlspn to students of higher SE,3 (12,0, whereas more 
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students of higher SES ( 7l3i) disagroo at level three in 

; o f 

comparison to s tude hts/lower SES ( 59J'a) . here i t clearly 
shows that urban students of hi gh?.-r SSS hold more indopendont 
job values in comparison to students of lower SES- 

Rural and urban tribal boys do not differ on the 
discropancy either before or after partialling out age and • 
SES separately. This shows neither aree, nor ago/ nor SES 
of boys is associated with the mother's perceived second 

j ob value. 

Rural and urban tribal girls do not differ on the 
variable e^ither before or after partialling out age. This 
shows that neither fre-a nor age is associated with , the dis¬ 
crepancy. Most of the girls disagree at levels one (22%) 
and three (60%) with their mother's perceived job valuc 2 . 
Hovjevcr, the groups of girls differ at 5% level on the 
discrepancy before partialling out SSS but do not differ 
after the partialling. This shows that rural and urban 
differences cease to exist after the particlling. .This also 
implies that SES of the students is' associated with the 
discrepancy. More rural tribal girls of lower SES (3 8%) 
disagree at level one than the girls of higher SES (33%) j 
whereas more girls of higher iSES (59%'.)’‘ disagree at level 
thi'ee than students of lower SE.S- ( 52%) . Almost similar 
trend has emerged in the case , of urb^ri' tribal girls- This . 
clearly shows that the rural and urban tribal girls of 
higher 3E3 have more independent job values than the 
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students of lower SES whose jot values conform more to the 
mothiers perceived job values- 

D iscrepancy between Students' Own and Mothers ' 
perceived Third Job Value 


The pooled groups of rural snd urban students 
differ at 14 level on the Discrepancy with their Alotber'.s 
perceived Third Job Value both before as well as after 
partialling out age. This shows that rural and urban difference 
persist even after partialling out age, which implies that 
age of the-'s tuden ts is not associated with the discrepancy. 

As far' as the rural— urban differences are concerned, more 
of rural tribals (34%) disagree at level two with their 
mother's perceived third job value than the urban tribals 
(12%) ,■ whereas more urban tribals (75%) disagree at level 

(i ■ ' 

three than the rural tribals. ( 50%) . This deafly indreates 
that urban tribals are more independent in the matter of 
job va3.ues than the rural tribals* 


The ..groups of students also differ at 1% level on 
3iscrepan«y before as well as after partialling out SE3- 
Phis also shows that rural end urban differences persist 
aven after the partialling and SDS of the students is not 
associated .with .the variable. As regards rural-urban 
differences almost similar trend is "found as has been 

observed in the case of age. • _ 
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Rural and urban tribal fco'/s differ at 1% level on 
the discrepanc 7 before partialling out age. PCC however 
could not be worked out for want of more frequencies. This 
shows that rural-urban differehces exist before partiEilling 
out age. ■ The ■ trend'is airtiost the-'-satiiieiras observed in the 
case of pooled groups of students. i-~s far as the offset of 
S'^S among boys is concerned the groups of boy.s differ at 
1% level on the variable before partialling out SRS but do 
not differ after the partialling* This shows that rural-urban 
differences cease to exist after the partialling, and SES 
^ af students is associated with the di scrcpeincy. As far as 
SES differences are concerned, a larger prpportion of rural 
■tribal boys of lower sES (3l?4) disagree ait level two than 
the boys of higher ses (29;4) , also more rural .boys of lower 
SES ( 69%) di s3 grot? at level three (complete disEgreom.e..ut) 
than, toys of higher SES (57%). Almost simiiap. differences 
have been found in the case of urban-.boys. 

F.ural and urban tribal girls differ'at 5% level:', 
ho the discrepancy before pa-rtialling out age. PCCf could 
not be worked out for want of more frequencies. 'The trend 
of rural and urban differences is elaost the\ somo as wes . . 
observed in the case of pooled groups of students. As fp^ 
tbc'effect of SES, the groups of rural-urban girls -differ 
at 1% level on the variable before partialling out SES 
but do not differ after the partialling. This shows that 
rural-urban differences ce-ase to exist after the partiplling. 
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**l IIKW Will «« M S|l„w,,BW,»( »».t 

the discrc-.poncy. inspection of tbe.dete inclic^tos tbet tb 

jot. vc:luG of more rural tribal girls of lov;or sbis (3 8>») 

disagree at level two than the job value of girls of high 

3ES (33%) I wherGas job values of more girls of higher 

3ES ( 58/») disagree at level' three with their mother's 

perceived job value in comparison to girls of the job va2.. 

tha third 

of lower SES (44%). This shows tht'.t/job values of rural 
girls of higher SES disagree in larger proportion with tV'.c 
mother' s perceived job .value than the girls of lower 3ES. 
Almost simila.r differences, have b.ec.n observed in the casr 
urbain tribal girls. To sum. up.,we can say th<et the degree 
discrepancy between student’s ov7n and mother's perceived th: 
job value increases as the choice increases from first to 
thi rd. 


S umiiTa r ajn d_Coj\c 1 

The comparison of urban and rural -tribal 
students of Meghalaya shows that tlie rural tribals 
belong to lower SES than the urban tribals. This 
would make one think that they may be disadvantaged 
and inferior to the urban students on various . 
characteristics. However inspite of their lower'SES 
backgroundf the rural tribals are not different 



from their urban counterparts on general mental- 
ability^ achievement motivation, adjustment, to . 
school, liking school, friends' help in hornowork, 
educational aspiration, fixed time for homework 
etc* In fact rural students have an edge over 
the urbans with regard to some characteristics 
such as the.facilities for study at home, 
completing homcswork vrithout friends’ help, 
liking the school nncl perceiving the school 
climate positively, .dural tribal boys shovv even 
higher educational achievement while inspite 
of their parents' more concern about the education 
(pice), urban students show pooror school 


achievement., Perhaps this iir:iic.ates that-tho 
rural uribal students of lieghalaya are more 


responsible and hard working and thus are better 
achievers as compared to their- urban counterparts* 


Moreover, rural students by and large are found 
to be more inclined towards school and like the 


school-climate more. Inspite of lower SES they 
get better facilities for study at home, -and have 
higher educational aspirations. Since general mental 
ability is more or less tne same in both the groups,the 
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non-cognitivG roasons sue' as motivationr vonvironrnGatal 
faciliti^^s otc, soom to rosponsiblu students' 

higher achicvc.'nient in scl'i'Ooi,' 


also 

On vocational planning/rural stn.donts show their 
superiority. They have ixioro o;;' in'-orution about their 
oxpoctod occupation in terms of nature of v/ork? and entry 
qualifications in the occupation. Ago and SES ore not 
found to >jx:-;:ccisu in-fluonco on those varia'oles will eh is 
rather suprisino; as it contradicts, the vocitional 
develapmon't theory prope.undod by super and otliors. On 
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some of the variables pertaininq to the .expoctod 
o c c u p a, t i o n . r urn 1 b 
than ‘tho i.ir.ban girls, 
in "tl'.0 rural areas by 
aspirations and are h 
inf oj.'i'na tion about e.;;;-)G'cted oc cupa 1 1 on . iois coulo porh.aps 

bo duo 'to tiic reason -thi-'t t’ e .:ur;:l studea-'V;' hove 
inforv.qtio.a about a yer-' Jirnited ruaT!b,'.r--Of occunatroris 
V'/hich they obsorvo ou-ly in ■t:;eir imi-jcliate envij-oaiA'-j'u c 
and close vicinity, duo ‘ko ,■> very iirrted repo-C,.oi,. o.-. 
knowled.QG a.'nd oxpc'riGnce =. , fliis, is coii± ij-mo..- .oy tne 
fact that their vocational 'orefcronce-s aro arso V'-'r/ 
limited. It is therefore possiLilp for thorn to collect 
conrplGte inf orination ,.about 'bhese sew oocuu.c! .....ons . Oii 
the contra^ny ,it is li'xely tna-t., the uibc-.n stuaents <„.ce 
avyare of a large number or occupa tioua-~ oppo.;. bi.'ni s 
and i.t is not possible •-for tnern to coll.-.ct o-'^ai 
inf.ormation about their expebtod occupation, .irc is, 
howevprovieVon't. from f ur'thot' -obs ervatio;. teat .rns rurae. 
■'students' vocational piann.incr,15 --w 
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that of the urban studsnts as most of tho rural students 
expect to enter the- preferred occupation with increasing 
ago whoroas fewer urban students expect to enter tl^ie 
preferred occupation,. Alternatively this iuay also 
indicate that the rural stud-ents are more confident of 
their decision v/aich may be due to their higher 
aspirations, hard work and high achi Jvenic-nt in school. 
Rural and urban stucUunts oxuect to siitor more or less 
the same occupational fields irrespective of their SES, 
However more urban boys expect to enter organizational 
field and more rural boys general and cultural field, 

SES and age do not exercise any influence on t'-ieir 
expected occupation. As far as the level of preferred 
occupation is concerned the rural-urban grouns do not 
differ though the students in both the areas have- 
shown their preferences oiily for the first three levels 
(according to the field-level classification of 
occupations given by Anno Roe) and have shunned the 
last three levels completely irrespective of their age 
and o.iS, Their interest patterns also support their 
preferences xor the lirst throe level occupation® , 

This is supported by the inforraation that most of the 
students of both groups want to study further, i.e. 
they want co acnieve the level of educa’tion which 
corresponds with the three higher levels of occupations. 
However, rural students show higher educational 
aspirations than the urban students. 

The study reveals that the vocational planning 
of both rural and urban students is influenced by the 

family in the same manner. -Beth the groupe are influenced 
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most by the thinking of their fathers, next by their 
mothers' and least by their siblings' thinking. 

As far as the job values are concerned it has boon found 
that the rural students show more independence in 
holding the same. The urban students are more future 
oriented and have a tendency to think and plan much 
ahead of time. 

The most preferred and least preferred job values 
of rural“Urban groups of students do not differ much. 
Leadership, fame, prestige - and social service are 
among the most preferred and Independencejpower, and not 
required to work hard are the least preferred job values 
of both the groups. As far as the discrepancy between 
students own job values and their parents' perceived job 
values is concerned, it is found that by and large 
both the groups hold the same job values as their parents 
perceived job values* Age and SES however influence the 
discrepancy. 

To sum up we may say that the students in urban 
and rural Meghalaya are not much different and rural 
students seem to have an edge over their urban counter¬ 
parts in certain respects inspite of some obvious deficits 











•: The project consists of five studies based on five 
comparisons, the main st’^dy being of ethnic comparisons at 
the raacrolevel. Other studies axe ethnic -microlevel 
comparisons i.e* inter-tribal comparisons. The effect of 
the independent variables-has been'studied on the criterion 
variables which have been classified in four sub-sets viz 5 
home background variablesj psychological characteristics, 
schooling, and educational and vocational planning. Age 
and SES have been controlled/in all the studies and the 
effect of these coyariates on all the variables has been 
studied after the partlalling in the case of continuous 
variables, and befogs as well' as after the partlalling in 
the case of discrete variables. The sample size has varied 
from study to study and from variable to variable mainly 
due ,to no information and no response cases. It has been 
found that more tribal students belong to the higher age 
than the non-tribals vjhercas it is reverse in the case of 
lower age category. As regards SES it ‘is observed that 
a larger proportion of tribal stuplents belong to the lower 
category as-compared to the non-trlbal groups. 

The study shows' that by, and large '. the tribal students 
in Meghalaya schools are hot very different from the non- 
tribali'with respect to -many home background and vocational 
piahning characteristics'. The general, socio-cultural 
milieu seems ,to influence every one in, the state irrespective 
of his/her ethnic affi-Udtion, On some dimensions however, 
tribals are slightly inferior than the non-tribals. This 
is evident in general mental ability, SE-.-, and academic 
aohlevensnt. Despite the fact that the tribals are inferior 
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with regard to these characteristics, , .they are at par with 
the non-tribals as far as their educational and vocational 
planning is concerned. This may however be interpreted in 
the light of the fact that the trib-alstudents are olde.r 
in age .and age is considered to be an important factor in 
vocational development, moreover both the groups have 
higher vocational aspirations, Their vocational plans 
seem to be unrealistic and fantasy based. They want to take 
up jobs at higher levels and are .not interested in 
considering jobs at lower levels. Moreover they do not tcoke 
into consideration their personal characteristics such as 
general mental ability, academic achievement, interests, and 
SES background etc, which are important for entering into 
any occupation. Their voc.ational plans are influenced by 
their parents to a great extent and the family members 
play a significant role in the vocational development of 
adolescents belonging to both the ethnic groups. 

Tribal girls are more independent of their parents in 
their job,values, whereas non—tribal girls and boys and 
tribal boys conform more to their parents' job values. This 
may be due to the tribal practice according to which women 
ploy a more significiant role in the world of work. 

It can thus not be generalized that tribal students 
are disadvantaged and inferior on all dimensions.. Infact 
they are superior on some aspects of vocational develop¬ 
ment as comparod to the non-tribals. 



We can infer from this that the lower SES is not 
,al\''/a,ys detrimental to all aspects of one's development. 

In feet some aspects of vocational development are 
facilitated in poorer homos i, as children are compelled to 
Gxplore^ the world of work due to their poor financial 
background and are ready to enter the occupations earlier 
than children from better off homes. These findings have 
implications for education and guidance of the students 
of Meghalaya. The educational curricula for these 
(^}-(^Idren should be made need based and the educational 
vocational guidance programmes in the schools may focus on 
those aspects of vocational development of these children 
which need special attention. Their vocational aspirations 
need to be more realistic and practical. Orientation of 
parents is also necessary for proper understanding of 
their children's educational and vocational development and 
their role in it. 

The three tribes viz.j Khasi, Garo and Mizo were 
compared in' the study and it has been found that the three 
tribes differ on demographic dimensions. They vary with 
respect to their SES and age, with Khasis and Mizos belonging 
to higher SES than Garos, and Khasis belonging to lower 
age group than the Garos and Mizos. This indicates that 
perhaps Khasis as a tribe are more enlightened and 
educated and they send their children to school at an ^ 
early age than the other two tribes. The Khasi parents 
belonging to higher SES group, care engaged in business 
and occupational fields and are more involved in their 

t . 

, ., , .J +, on-r-H rul^-^rlv in the urban areas. In 

children's education par cicuj-o,j--Ly -u i 

the rural arsa however Garo parents show more concern 
'■about their children's education and provide more facilities 
■' in the home for study. 
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Children of all the three tribes provide help to 
parents at home irrespective of SES or age. This seems to 
be a common feature of tribal culture in Meghalaya. 

The three tribes do not differ on school achievement 
inspite of differences in their general mental ability and 
facilities in the home for study. Khasis however have 
higher n-Ach. All the three tribes show similar level of 
educational and vocational planning. Infact they all 
havG moi'e than average information about their expected 
occupation. They have higher educational and vocational 
aspirations. 

Parents and siblings of all the tribes play a signi¬ 
ficant role in their educational and vocational planning. 
However the greatest influence,is exercised by the mother 
on the three tribes except in the case of FGL group whero' 
the influence varies from tribe to tribe. This is due to 
the matriarchical nature of these tribes. Age and SES 
have no effect on the family’s influence on the vocational 
development. 

Though the vocational plans of tribal students are 
influenced by their parents? they hold job values,which 
are independent of their parents' perceived Job values, 
irrespective of age and SES, This may be’ an indication 
of the tribal students' career attitudes and independence. 
Thus, while the three tribes are more or less at par on 
many characteristics Khasis have a slight edge over the 
other two tribes. This may be due to the fact-that Khasis. 
are the native-tribe of Shillong and surrounding places 
and are well'settled. Proper attention has to be given too 
,, s'tu'dents of other tribes which are not, so , b-etter of f ' 
Special motivation-programmes should be planned for thpm. 




I lOoS .s 

As far a-s the sex differences among tribals nre 
concerned' it has been found- that differential troatmont is 
given to the girls and boys. In Meghalaya - also,like in 
.the rest of tho world; more facilities and attention are 

provided to the boys. This would seem quite strango in 

a metriarchical society but it is true that boys are 

provided better facilities 'at home f or, s tudics . Despite 

the same level of,.mental ability, due to bettor facilities 
,dt:,.,home,,, they ,are superior on school't.chiev'.-ment. They 
.are.also found- to have higher educational and vocational 
aspirations than t.he;''girls» Diff erences .in the interest 
pa,tterns of tho boys arid girls; also show that- the 
socialisation - process is different for the children. Boys 
shovy higher interests in mechanical area whereas girls 
have-; higher esthetic .interests ,. This is confirmed by the 
fact that boys show higher scholastic achievement and 
get higher marks in, mathematics and science than the girls. 
This pattern -of _ achievement,'is not, due to inferior, 

: .endowment. of girls a-s they have the same general mental 
ability as boys but it is a learned behaviour of girls 
all, over the world. In Meghalaya schools also these trends 
are evident. Girls also report more problems in areas 
such, as homo, family and sex, personal, psychological 
rela'tions. and vocational and educational future. However 
since girls' are by and large 'frqm bett.Gr~off homes it 
has been found that they are :not, different from boys on 
occupational information. It, is quite likely that due 

> - , * ■ V . - I 

to very limited occupational choice,in the state, their 
higher SES, and their higher mental ability, it is- not 
difficult for them to collect cdmple'ce information about 
•their expected occupations. -Sex differences however are 
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clear on the field of expected occupation^. More girls 
expect to enter occupations in science, general and cultural 
and organisational fields. This may be due to the higher 
SES background of the girls. Age and SES seem to be 
marginally associated with the occupational field. More 
girls and boys of lower age but higher-SES expect to 
enter occupations in science and organisational fields than 
those belonging to-higher age and lower SES groups. 

Vocational planning seems to become monotdnicaily 
.more realistic with age. It is evident from findings that 
as age increases there is a,trend for boys and girls to 
opt for somewhat lower level occupations. Girls however 
show higher level of occupational aspirations. The reason 
of their aspiring for,higher level occupations may be that 
since by and large they belong to better homes than tho 
boys they aspire for higher level occupations, This- 
finding supports Crite's observations that attitudes 
concerning occupations are learned through identification 
with the social class to which the individual belongs. 

The study reveals that the family members, namely, father, 
mother and older siblings play a vital role in the 
vocational development of both boys and girls and their 
approval of their occupational choice has ah important 
place in their vocational planning.. 

Neither sex nor SES is associated with discr^-pancies 
between tribal students' job values and the perceived 
Job values of their fathers and mothers.. However, the 
disagreement between the job values'of the students and 

the parents' perceived job values increases as the choice 
inGrea'se* d- d... 
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The two sexes are similar in certain respects too. 

They do not differ with.respect to their home background? 
certain psychological characteristics, schooling and 
vocational planning characteristics. However keeping in 
mind the girls’ poorer . achievement flower aspiration’ level^ 
more problems in certain .areas etc., it is suggested that 
guidance services should be planned separately for girls with 
special focus on their deficits, problems and requirements 
as well as their family background. They also need to be 
provided motivational counselling to achieve better. 

Alsc, it is found that a large number of girls drop-out of 
the school at an early age. It is suggested that their 
parents should be oriented in this regard. In fact, inter¬ 
ventions should be planned at the community level for this 
social reform. 

Tribal FGL stud.ents of Meghalaya are older than the 
tribal NFGL and belong to lower socio-economic background. 

They are characterised by the poor educational environment 
at home because of which they get very little educational 
stimulation. Their fathers' occupational field is also 
.very different from NFGL's fathers which is quite expected. 

, However it is surprising to know that despite .the disadvantaged 
home background, FGL are not very different from NFGL in 
various respects. It has been found that FGL have the 
same level of need for achievement, interests, intelligence 
and of, educational aspirations aS' the NFGL, though effect 
o^ SE.S and ’age. is evident on intelligence., .This finding 
highlights the importance of anvironhiGnttl (SES) - ■ 

influences on cognitive ; and, affective development of- 
children*,It cih be ,said that ‘since both the groups are 
studying in the same clavss and same school and are living 
in the same are, as^ perhaps the same type of environment 
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is influencing both the groups. FGL are also found to 

have a positive attitude towards!school and are not 

different from the NFGL on scholastic achiovemont. Infact 

it is creditable for tho FGL to achieve at par with the 

NFGL without any assistance from parents and friends. 

high 

It may bo due to the samo level of intelligencG and/lovel 
of educational aspiration that the FGL are able to do 
well in their studies. 

FGL students however are different from NFGL in 
certain respects also-. They report more problems in -the 
areas of health, physical development, social-recreational 
activities, personal-psychological relations, curriculum 
and teaching procedures and oven tho aggregate number 
of problems. It has also been found that FGL girls are 
more disadvantaged in' terms of more problems, poorer 
future time perspective and poorer achievement in Science 
subjects and Hygiene- than the boys. This is guite under¬ 
standable in the light o-f tho poorer home background and 
older age of these students. 

Tribal FGL havo been found to be more past oriented 
than the NFGL students who are more future oriented, FGL 
girls ore still poorer on -future time orientation. This 
information about the time perspective of the FGL and 
NFGL would lead us to think that the NFGL tribals should 
perhaps be able to think much ahead of time and plan 
their- vocation, but this is not the case. FGL thus are 
not particularly disadvantaged in this respect- This Is 
perhaps due ^oL^th^Vact that FGL, are older in age than 
the NFGL and age influence vocational planning. 



Though tho parents of FGL are not educated, they 
• influence' th;eir children's vocational plans. This shows 
thdir interest in their children’s vocational careers. 
P'arpnts,' educational level also does not seem to affect the 
disciepancy betvijeen the students' job values and their 
-(students') perception of their parents' job values. We 
can thus,say that despite many obvious drawbacks FGL do 
not differ too much on most of the .variables from the 
NFGL, The development of characteri-stics among the tribal 
children, seem.s to,.be influenced more by ethnicity and 
the common tribal culture of Meghalaya than by the parents' 
level of education. 

The study shov/s that students in the rural areas' 
belong to lower SES. This v^/ould make one think that they 
would be disadvantaged and inferior to the urban students 
in certain respects. They are however not much disadvantaged 
..compared to the urban students in Meghalaya. On the 
contrary they .show superiority on some of the dimensions 
such as the facilities for study at home, completing 
homework 'vVithou't friends' help, liking the school and 
perceiving the school climate positively. This suggests 
that tribal students in both the areas-'hsed_ more or less 
the same kind of guidance programme with a slight 
difference ac.cording to their specific needs. Urban 
tribal students, for, example,, achiovo 'poorer in-'s’ch'ool 
despite the- same,.level ox general mental ability and. 
more parental, concern about their education. Perhaps 
their low achievement is...due to lower educational 
aspiration and other noncognitive .reasons such, as poor 
motivation,, environmental facilities etc. . They do not 
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seem to be hard working and resoonsible.. Moreover they 
do not have positive attitude toward school and education. 
They need to be provided educational guidance and 
motivational counselling so that they achieve upto the 
expected level in accordance v\/ith their mental ability. 


On vocational planning also rural students show 
their superiority. They have more information about 
their expected occupation in terms of nature of work, and 
entry qualifications for the occupation. Age and SES 
are not found to exercise influence, on these variables in 
the rural areas which is rathe.r surprising as it 
coiitrarii.c Is the vucati.ona.l development theory propounded 
by Super and others and-which has been confirmed in other 
comparisons. On some of the variables pertaining to 
the expected occupationj rural boys and on some rural 
girls are better' than the urban girls. This reveals that 
boys and girls in the rural areas by and large 
are highly motivated to acquire relevant information 
about expected occupation and their occupational 
aspirations are generally high. This could' perhaps 
be due to the reason that"the rural students have 


information about a very limited number of occupations 
which they observe only in their immediate environment 


and close vicinityj,, due- to 
opportunities 

/available in.T-ural areas-;. 


relatively fewer' occupational 
This is confirmed by the fact 


that their vocational preferenccs.are also very limited. 


It is therefore possible for them to,collect complete 
information about these few-occupations, On the 


contrary, it is: likely that due, to the availability of 
a large number of occupations the. urban students 'axe 
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.'aware- of a largo number of occupational opportunities and 
it is not possible for them to collect detailed information 
about their expected occupation'. It is, liowever, evident 
from further observation that the rural students' vocational 
planning is not as realistic as that of the urban students 
as most of the ru.ral'students expect to enter the preferred 
occupatio'n with increasing age whereas fewer urban students 
expect to : on ter; ■ the preferred occupation with incroasing^^ 
ageAlternatively this may,-also indicate that the rural 
students are more confident of their decision which-may be 
due .to their, higher aspirations, hard work .and high 
achievement in school. Rural .and urban students expect to 
enter more or less the same occupational fields i.rrespective 
of their SES and age. However more urban boys expect to. 
enter organizational field,-and more rural boys general and 
cultural field. As far as the level of preferred occupation 
is concerned the rural-urban groups do not differ. It 
is however interesting to note that the students in both 
the a.reas have shown their prsfo.rsnces only for the xirst 
three levels and have snunned the last three levels 
completely irrespective of their age and SES. Their 
interest patterns also support their preferences for the 
first three level occupations. This is supported by 
the information that most of the students of both groups 
want to study further, i.e. they want to achieve the level 
of education which corresponds with the three higher 
levels of, occupations. However? rural studon-ts show 
higher e,dueational aspirations. ,thap. the urban students. 

It has been found ttat the vocational planning 
of both rural and urban students is influenced by the 
family in the same manner. Both the groups are influenced 
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most by the thinking of thoir fathers, next by their 
mothers' and least by their siblings' thinking. As 
far as the job values are concerned it has been found 
that the rural students show more independence in 
holding the same. 

The pattern of job values of rural-urban groups 
of students does not differ much. Leadership, Fame, 
prestige — and s'^cial s^eryice are among the most 
■preferred and Independenco, Power and Not R'equired to 
Vi'’ork Hard are the least preferred job values of both the 
groups. As far as the discrepancy betwoon students own 
job values and their parents' perceived job values is 
concorned, it is found that by and large both the groups 
hold the sarno job values as their parents^ perceived 
job values. Age and SE3 however influence the discrepancya 

Also^ though the urban students are more future 
oriented than the rural tribal students they do not 
manliest bet her vocational planning* This may partly bo 
due to the fact that they are more dependent on their 
parents j. or decisions pertaining to their jobs whereas 
rural tribals are more independent ■ in such matters. 

They (uroan tribal) need training in independent thinking 
and decision making and guidance and counselling for 
better career planning and vocational dovelppment 

Students in urban anc^, rural Meghalaya are thus 
not much different and rural, students seem to have an 
edge over thgir urban counterparts in certain respects . 
Inspite of some obvious deficits. 
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To sum up we can say that theotetical assumptions 
concerning the importance of certain variables in educational 
and vocational development of individuals have boon 
confirmed in cultural and socio-economic context quite 
different from the context in which these assumptions 
originated viz, U.S.A. The study confirms the importance 
of farnily, parental influences, SES background, individuals 
age, intelligence level etc. The study reveals that 
the educational vocational development of the individual 
follows the same pattern every where. It has also been 
found that it is facilitated in poorer homes because 
children in these homes get a greater expos-ltlon . tO'world 
of work.-.'.- This indicates need for greater exposure to 
work experience for all children for better vocational 
planning and preparation. It has implications for career 
guidance programmes in schools also. School programmes 
should provide greater exposure to the world of work and 

manual labour. This shows the need and importance of career 

and 

/vocational education which can sesrve as iraportail't 
Instruments to facilitate vocational development of 
children. 

Since Meghalaya i.s n matriarchical society and 
girls and women ploy an important role in their economy, 
it is of paramount importance ,that the girls plan their 
educational and vocational career systematically and 
scientifically* «pe cial guidance interventions may be 
organized f or tribal girls to motivate them in this 
respect. Home intervention programmes are also required 
to motivate their parents to take adequate care of 
educational and vocational careers of their girls. 
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Guidance services in the Meghalaya schools may 
include such activities and programmes which will help 
realistic vocational planning among the children. Their 
vocational aspirations soem to bo unrealistically high, 
they have to be made realistic and achievoable. This 
may be done through need based vocational guidance and 
career counselling of tribal students in schools. 
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STIJDEI'IT IIFOftliTION BLiffi 



OA0 


Boll Kg9 




Father’s 


Name 


e0D06QOAA»tl49aov(fdOfio<94«toAQe4frf9D«8b«e«(lflD« 


(JlSS3 sr^T"^flftBBi ftsftijBffftft cti'JH 


4e9aitA4*(i4««(p 


Boy/Gitl 


9 9 < 


^qIjC of 


«0bBBA8De9DAilV|44l)4 


Today's hate 


» « 0 « g d 


TrihQ or castG 


eifitggagg 


3B<iiigoo p8g()0«0(ioiigggg0Ag40« 9910 


Holigion 


«994i&BflgflOA«Q«0n8«»ga aasi 


Mothar Tongua 


4 g 4 tt A « 0 


Family - tick mark one of the following typGs t 


Matrilincal 


__- unitary—-- 


National institute of Nducation, Sri 'liirobindo 

Kg¥ Dollii-110016, 


ff 9 « A 4 P 0 4 




•osggogs 


gggAffogo 


Oog 91009 


9 9 « 0 9 « B 0 0 


Patrilinaal 



e 0 if 

i u 0 


On vhos.: advic.: did your parents start sending you to school 
C^) ' Start jI sending on th:'ir own* 

(b) on relatives advice, 

(c) ■ On somebody also's advice. 

2. Do your parents come to your school ? 

(a) _Generally oncQ a month, 

(t) __ ■ 4ftor each oxamination result, 

(c) a yaar, 

(d) Nevar. 


3, How much time do you spend every day in helping your 
parents with house work ? 

(a) 3 hours or morn every day, 

(b) ___ 2 hours every day. 

(c) ___ 1 or I hour every clay* 

(d) i (io no' do any house work, 

4e Do your friends hijlp you wi'ch gIig homework you get from 
school? 

(a) 

( t ) ___ ^^0 

(c) 


Somotiffios 



% O a 

0 U o 


5 , ¥111011 sulijccts or.; you studying? 


Gompuls 0 ry Subjects 


Optional Subjects 


6. v'laot^is the total number of years of your fathar’s aducatlon? 
(Hdcling up tha years in school, collaga, university, training 
institution Gtcm) 


0 yoar® 

2 years or less than 2 years. 

_ Mora than 2 ynaivs but up to 5 yanrs 
or lass than 5 yoars® 

_ Mora than 5 years Dut up to 10 yanrs 
or less than 10 years, 

Mora than 10 ygars hut up to 15 years 
or less than 15 years. 

More than 15 years. 


7, ¥hrit is tho total number of years of yc;ur monthnr's oducatlon? 
(Adding Up the years in school, college, university, training 
institution etc®) 


0 year 

2 years or less than 2 years® 

More than 2 years but up to,5 years 
or less than 5 years. 

More than 5 years but up to 10 yjors or 
less than 10 yaars. 

More than 10 years but up to 15 years or 
loss than 15 years. 


(a) 

(la) 

(c) 

(^) _ 
(Q) _ 



(f) 


More than 15 years 



■Aft Jr this y'iar, hc-V mnny nur .: y . srs do y' ja hop^^' to study? 


(a) 


Cb) 


0 year 

2 y^rars or loss 


yaars. 


(c)_ 


Mo'”e than 



X ti; ; j S n 

(d) 


. More than 



loss than 

(-) „„ 


_ Mora than 


:l ynars hut up to 5 y^rjars or 
5 years, 

■) years but up to 3 years or 
’ yjors. 

S yjartu 


Takin? all subiocts togethar. liow many hours andi uaek do you 
generally" spend on homouork given by the school? 


(a) ^ 

__ 2 hours or loss® 

(b) _— 

More than 2 hours but up to 5 hours or 

Ij-ss than 5 hours. 

(c) _ 

—Mora than 5 hours lurt up to 10 hours or 
lass than 10 ^ours® 

(d) „ - 

More than 10 years bAit un to 20 poiArs or 
loss than 20 hours® 

(9) ___ 

___ Mora than 20 hours® 

ik't home whara d 

0 you usually s'tudy? 

(o) 

In a room AdiGra tho uhola family talks 
or listens to th- radio (tulcm/ision). 

Cb) 

In a roomurhich is usually tuiiat, 
although other people arc in the room. 

(o) _ 

. Alone in my oun room* 

(d) ^ 

I do mv homework in school itself® 

(c) ___ 

M.v school does not give rn? homework. 



! 5 ; 


lie Do yc.iu hav.. Q lixcd, tirri',: for doing your homework'! 


(-0 

(t)) 

(c) 




No 


My schood does not give me homework. 


12 . 


Do 

(-) 

(h) 


your parents help y }u ojith your lijinework? 

---- Gen-^r'iliy (at l.iast on.: day in a week), 

— --—..— Soin tim ,'5 (at 'th.; most once or twice in 

a m.)nth)» 


(c) 


Nev'.';r e)r seldom. 


(d) 


I d. j n,.,-t have homeWv.,irk» 


13b I'fhcn you aro talking at horng, do your parents „ 

(a) ____ '.Always o?e oft an remind you to speak 

correctly? 

(h) _____^SoraGtimes rominci, you to spank correctly? 

(c) ... . Let you speak as you lik'S? 

14, VJlien you show your paranL; something which you have written ^ 

(a) _ ..... Do they always or often corract your 

. “ spollings? 

(h) _______ Somitirnes correct your spellings? 

(c)_ ^ Seldom or ncvcir cOiinct your spellings? 

15, How much'use is made in your home ty any pnrsonj of a 
dictionary? 


(n) 

Generally* 

a-)) 

Sometimos, 

(c) 

__ Never, 

(d) _ 

we do not have a dictionary at home 




16« 


17. 


Whan 

you 

hava lyisur 

G tim,-) at Ii 

UUJ, d,.. 

ye 

;ur p, 

•''riant 3 - 


(a) 



_ E[' nourn 

g-^ you ^ 


■ p..:n 

d n.s ’■■vac] 

' tlma 




P' uihl 

: in .stutjj 

nr-o 
■ Uj * 


(h) 



Sork.tlm 

GO t a 

V'.' 

:U ho 

stUfly? 


(c) 



_ Mcvor t 

1.1 ynu 

an 

lythinr; ov -n j 

-f ynu 




dr not 

study? 





When 

you 

return home 

from schoi); 

I 5 do 

111 

1 7),'^, 2'*' 

;nts - 


(a) 



_ Usually 

or oft; 

:n 

vn n'ii 

tf la'kO;; 

what 




Yv a did 

:I.n 5 ;ch': 


0 



(B) 



_ Soniotini 

ask j 

'an 

:hjoi 

•it y u.r ;; 

■oliani? 

(c) 



Seldom ' 

jr ncv-ot 

'1 

all y. 

U : .lit 

y uir 




school work? 






18. school hours do your paren-'cs - 


(a) 


Encourngo you to <yo i;o a irusuinn or 
musical programniG cite.? 


(h) 


(c) 


. ^orrifitimQS tall you ‘jo go to a jimsgim 
or musical progrnruij otc,? 

Seldom or hesva-r t'.dl you lo go to a 
museum or musical program^.:.) ''dig.? 


19, How many books <■ i thurij In your lio’' '? (Do not Inolud/: 
newspapers and mnga^.infjs) 


( 3 ) 

, .. .. .. No ho 

■oks .at ;■ 

111. 

(b) _ 

From 

1 upto : 

LO liQohs. 

(c) ___ 

From 

11 upto 

25 books 

(d) 

.. From 

86 tpto 

50 books 

(-) _ 

lore 

than 51 

books. 



e 7 

c f d 


'(plaasu?V?°'* entartainmant 


(a) , 

_ _hid not read at all. 

(13) _ 

_ _ _ On,^ hour or lass. 

(o) _ 

__ Mor.- than 1 hour but up to 2 hours or 
loss than 2 hours, 

(d) ___ 

More than 2 hours but up to 3 hours or 
loss than 3 hours, 

0) 

___ Mor: than 3 hours. 

Ho¥ many brothars 
yoursalf)? 

and sistgrs do you have (do not count 

(a) 

Nona. 

(h) 

1- 

(c) 


(d) 

3, 



! 

i 

i 

,1 

1 

f 

cr> 

r~-j 

o 

5=^ 

O 

your family nr^ 

J you “ 


(a) ______ Tha only child* 

(h) ____ „ Th - olclast child* 

(c) The youngQst child. 

fd) Thj middl'3 child. 

(The middle child meaning, you have 
]:.;th older and younger brothers and 
sisters), 





VOCATIO'^L PLA Prij'TC, rijT^"'.TIOMAIPE 


Nam: 


a4««AO«aft«uoq«o9 


» e « BOXX No a pa a * 


b na<ifii 9 * 9 ** 9 


eflait'«a^ 9 t>-D»«a 9 D»Qeooa 9 fr«# 0 «oaa 0 aVBApaa« 


Do DBofla L^‘: 0 ecofi a4<i09«io9P')<ii]9aaa*o 


Ffith.ir' s lame .. 

School 

Cla S s ..... 

NatiQ of Isij’bh = * sTo^lay's Dsf© ii(i>«iis>t9<itDa«a 

T I'll) S 01- CaStiQ9*j»ii«i»»a»»«oii»»B*ooci*e.»>»*«"eoi>oo*i>«»»»"c**«»i>««»o« 

F0ll^-LOtl fl9aB«Oaa4a99C9*9*(ia9B^*O0oa allOf-JaiJi! TOOI^Ll’: a®fla“90B 909*99*9* 


Family; Tick mark on: of th: following typas ; 

--^Matrilinjal---Unitary 


-Patrilineal 


I I'l S T B U C T I 0 W S 


Tliirti am many diffurant; occupations in any soci’ty* By tho 
tim-- young paopl: nr: in High School, they start thinking and_ , . 
olanning aUout th.j occupation tluy aoII . ntnr^in th • fuGurj, i.a* 
the kind of work thgy will cIOb In the following pages, ulisra aro 
items which give you tha opportunity to doscriha your thinking 
the occupation you want to anter, Bnad each itain complat.oly ho 


the occupation you v/an. .. . . 

you answer* is this is not a fast, thin arc no right or wrong 
ans^’firs. Just answer each question fuy^ and,.B: suro 
not to omit any quastion, 

1, Name tha ONE occupation yoc' would LIKE MOST to ontar, if you 
have the ability? monay ana, full Freedom oi chcic-* 


al3out 

fora 


2* Mow write the raaso 

each mason on a SEPARATE lino s 


ns why you like this occupation, Write 



Gontd* 










P O 0 


3* jis you know, pc-opla do not always huva ability, money and 
freedom to enter the occupation tlr.;y like tlio most. 

Do you think you win he ab,.,...:j to ..-ntar th', ocaipation you nkc 
tlio Most? Tick ono of th,' following t- 

---Yos - Mo. 

If.d'Yos" omit most ion No,4 and move: on to (iirmtioin No,5. 

If "No", answer qu-'stion No,4 also, 


4. in that case, which ocGupati:,'n do y,iu NH’IliLLY c;.:p> 2 ct . (hop( 3 ) 

to enter? 


"What is the type of work people 
you actually expect to enter? 

do in this ccupati oi, which 

What ar:j the minimum educat huial 
required for entering this e'eup 

qualifications (not training) 

ntiun? 

Does one require any special kind of 'Training for entering 
thls' occupation? Tick one of the followings- 

’ « _ _ 

_ .. ... Tvfr. 


If "yas", what type of training 

is requirod? 


Contd, >3/ 









9 ^ What is the lainimuRi duration of this training course? 


10. Name one institution wham this training course is offarads 

a) Name of the institution _____ _ 

b) Place whom it is locatnd . . 


11, ho you personally know anyone who is working in this 
occupation? Tick one : 




Y0S 


No 


12 . 


0 st 


Which Kiniiihnr of your family has had the gr«eat 
yoirr thinking ragarding your future occupation? 
mark (vO' heforo only one of the family mamhors 

helowj 


influence on 
put a tick 
mantionad 





-f- pother 

Brothsr 

paternal ^ 
Grand Father 

patjcrf' 1 Undo 


Motlisr 

Sister 

„„„„ Maternal 
Grand father 

—Maternal 
undo 


pat^::rnal Aunt 


Maternal Aunt 


13 . Bow go back and put a circl. *° 

has axercised the second greatest influancJ. 



Contd. 


A « 9 « * 







; 4 5 


14» "What do.. 3 your father think about th : occupation you aCTUALLY’ 
cxp::Gt to enter (which you mentioned in item Mo.l or 4)? Tick 
one of the following; 


-wq himself advised nu: to .inter this occupation, 

—----I myself thought of this occupation 'hut ho 

approves of it, 

—„ He does no't approve of it mad wants mi. to 
enter a difijrent occupation, namely, 

(write the name of tli.i occupation cn^thls liH,i). 

„„—.— -Hg neither approves noi' dis,approves, 

- -I have not discussed the ra.attar with b,im. 


15. What does your mother think about th;:! oecupnti'.n y.ui 'ACTTUl'LY 
n3(pOGt to enter (which y .)u mentioned in item No, 1 i r 4)? 

Tick OiFE of the following ; 

- She herself advised ma to entsr this occupation* 

—--- I niysclf thought of phis occupation, hut she 

approves of it. 

---- She does not approve of it and wants mo to 

entGi a different occupation, namely, 

(write th ncunG of the occupation on IN^s linoy 

----She neither app.roves nor disapproviis. 

—----I have not discussed the matter vrith her. 


16. (a) What does your father (or guardian) do to earn his living? 

Name the occupation ; 


(h) Now give below som.:. more; infornintio!'.' regarding your 
father’s (guardian's) occupation ; 


Contd.... .5/- 









! * 
* O e 


I 7 . is your 3 (gunrdian's) monthly incom:?, 


18, If work of your liking is not available in your homntovra, 
uhnt uoulci you Pu'i; 0 tick mark boforo either '’Yes” or 
"No" for NACH of th : stotcffl.uts given holov s 

I would be willing bo work outside ray hornctovin, bub not 
outside rny district. 

_______ —---—--No 


I would be willing to work outside my district, but not 
outside ray state:, 

__- Yes 



I would be willing te.i work even out side' my Statue, 

_____ yes ——Ho 


I would net be willing t^' leave ray hornet 'iwn and w.juld 
prefer to take up soma othar kind of work. 












JOB VALU ES 


Name ....... »•«««« B oil No.. 

S NcirriG flae99BA»<^jle««ft4 «fl«4 

School S«aa6*«e«*O0*4*0*fl««fl<»*»opi,04*(J«*O4*464«*«<^4Qpq**6C 

ClS SS 99»»a9QABve»«*«*e9 10 D svfta PjOy/Gll’l « ^ a 


0 • 9 s a « * 


Data of Birth 


Oftseoa9(>ae99OOO99OOBD9t0 


Today's Dat 


9 * 9 9 * 


National Instituta of Bd'acation^ 
Sri .'iurohindo Margj fjsw Delhi-16 


P.T.O. 






If you had a choice of one of thcis;.’: kinds of johsc which 
would you choose? put numhe '1' by ynur first choice numher tgi 
hy your Second Choice and nuubar '3' by your Third Clioica'in the" 
column for own choice. 


(a) A job where you could 
ba a leader. 


own ChoicQ 


Father's 
Choice 


^ Mother's 
.-!-™£h<ilSQ 


(b) very interesting job, 

(c) i job where ycrir would be 
loaked'upon very highly 
by your follow men, 

(d) A job whore you could 
be boss, 

(a) 1 job which you ware 
absolutely suro of 
ke oping. 

(f) '1 job Whore you could 
03 {prGss your fealihgs, 
ideas, talent or skill. 

(g) iA- very highly paid job. 

(h) A job whore you could 
make a name for yourself 
or become famous. 

(i) A job where you could 
help other people, 

(j) 'A job where you could 
work more or less on 
your own, 

(k) A job wharo you would 
not have 'to work hord. 


Now suppose your father werci'to selnct one of 'Ghose kinds of 
■jobs for hitsolf which ons, do you think, ha would ehooso? Put 
number' 3 “'r 52 ,and 3 against his First, Sscond, and Third Choice, m 
the column ro'P Father's choice. 


Agaipj suppose your mother wore “to select one of, those kinds 
of job's ro'r’hoiSGlf, which ono, do you think, she would choose? 
Put numbers," 1,2,and 3 against her First . Second and Third choice 
in the column ior,Mothor|:Choicc. 








Name 




Roll I'Joy ... 


0 40940040 


Father's N: 
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Wa want to know i/ihat you think ahout your {School, This 
is not an axamlnationj tliorofor’.; the answers arc neither right 
nor wrong, Wa only want to know what yowr thinking is. Your 
taachars will not sea your answers. 

Read these questions caroiixliy and. nnswor. If you want to 
change any answer, then strike off the nnsw.:;r and mark anothjr. 

iH fc'w statements have haen given hGlow, .After reading each 
statomant, think whether it is ge^nerally true about you or not. 

If you think the statarnont is generally true about you put a 
cross (X) on 'a'» If you think it is not true put a cross (X) on 
»b'. 

Some questions arc also included hv..'ra. If your answijr Is 
'Yes' put a cross on ’a’, and if your answer is 'No' put a 
cross on 'b'. 
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1 . Tha time spant at the school is tha ono I 
like most. 

2. Is it important for you to gcit good marks 
in school? 

3. I do not like studios# 

4® While studying do you get distracted? 

5# Do you think time is uastad in school? 

6. I do not lika many subjects in school 

7* Do your teachers think you do not 
behave properly? 

8# I want to study as much as I can 

9® If you do not git good marks in your 
exams do you got worried? 

10, I like all things about school 

11® School activitias interest me 

12® Do you find it difficult to concentrata? 

13® I do not enjoy school 

14® Do you usually work hard? 

15, I always pine for Sundays and Holidays 

16, Have you ever devised any new play? 

17, Have you taken part in any competition ? 


(a) igrcG 

(b) Dlsagroa 

(a) Yes . ' 

(b) Wo 

(a) Agree , 

(b) Disagree 

(a) Yes 
Cb) Wo 

(a) Yes 
Cb) Wo 

(a) Agree 

(b) Disagree 

(a) yes 

(b) Wo 

(a) Agree 
(b)DisagroG 

(a) Yes 

(b) Wo 

(a) Agree' 

(b) Disagree 

ha) Agree' 

(b) Disagree 

(a) Yes 

(b) Wo 

(a) Agree ■ 

(b) Disagree 

(a) Yes 

(b) Wo 

(a) Agree 

(b) Disagroo 

(a) yes 

(b) WO’ 


(a) yes 

(b) Wo 



1S« Hnvo you over made toys like dells, klt-'sjlkxxj 
etc, from cloy; pop:.;:!;' rind idi-r i.iat 'rinls? 

19. Do you like ploy inoro tlio"' studies? 


: c* 

.1. iJ 




k) 


YJ 3 


20. The only thing I likn rjhout going to (n) Yns 

schovol i-S Hint I t ray .i.'i\i,ends thero (h) lij 

21. I am confidont tluit I ¥ll: ho ahlc to (a) ylis 

study in high schO'Ol and collego (h) I'Yi 

22* If in examination you get less riorks (a) Yos 

than usual uoaild you fool sorry (h) 'il'.' 


23. I agree with those poopl^J who say school 
days ore the; most cnjoyahlc 


(a) Yes 
(h) II > 


24, instead of staying over time at school 
I prefer to work at hone 


(a) /igraa 
Cb) Disagroo 


26, If students do not aigroe with teacher 
they do not express it 

26, During recess we arn not allowed to 
sit in the class 

27, Teachers behave as if we are nobody 


28, (.is the students start coming in, 
they have not to stand in IuQug 

29, Students themselves dacid where 
they will sit 

30', It Is more important to have ’ioi'xl 
behaviour then good marks 

31, Even our host thoughts are criticised by tin; 
toachcr 

32ft Usually all the taachors want that on thoir 
entering tha class, wa would stand in respect 


(a) Agree 

(b) Disagree 

(a) rea¬ 
ch) Disagroo 

(^) /igroa 

(b) Disagroo 

(a) igraC 

(b) Disagree 

(a) :igroG 
(h) Disagroo 
% 

Aa) iigroC 
tb) Disagree 

(a) &groG' 

(b) Disagree 

(a) igroQ' 

(b) Disagree 


33. 


■We can take part in any of the school (a) iigroc 

activities as per our choice (b) Disagree 


34, Many of my tea chars arc very strict about 
home work 


(a) ,4groa 
( i'.! T\| roc vec 

H • ^ 


35. Those students who confess before the psiriod (a) Agree 
starts that they have not done their homa work,(h) Disagree 
the teachers do not punish thorn, 

36. in my school lazy students and students with (e) AgrcQ' 
low Intclligchco arc, discriminated against (h) Disagree 




Personal 'Sv:nts Time Scale 
(S-T Poss. Bas.jUO, 67) 


Namo_____ ige __ Data of Birth ___ 

Girl __ Boy Schi.)ol,____ Crrada Date 


Whiot do you think. wi.li ha n niaier '.e: craci.al turning point in your 
life? It should he some Gvont that will have special manning and 
significance to you« 

■Answer j 


Approximately (or exactly if you kn-^0 how long win it he from' 
now until that event occurs? Give: your answer in years 5 monthsj 
weeksj days, or hours, dcpondii.)g on h-W far off the event is and 
how exact you can he in estimating the time. 

Estimate of Times______■ 

Do you expect the event to ho an unpleasant one or a pleasant one? 
Circle "U" if unpleasant cr "p" if pleasant, 

Answer s U P 


:{<^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ It?4: 4 :^^^ 


' the spaces helow. briefly list six diff'srent events or 
dsions that you expect or hope will ha 

. . a I a f, n . _ i JO.- T> 


Now , 

occasions Ghar you expect or hope 

SCKlctine during the rest of your life, 
you usQ'i to answer the'fluestlons above 


y w U. '■■'V -1- M — 

''’ou am anticipating or droading, 
events, -(Noth that there is a nlc 


,ppcn soraetiniG in thc'futux 
Do H'-jt use the same'event 
These can he elthor events 


■ithcr pleasant or unpleasant 

^ .. .V WTltl a -f* ‘Wi nTrO) 


Lace to circle a "TJ'' if the .ovent 
will he ■\i.nplQasnnt or a "p” if it will ha pleasant. After ®ach 
Qvent mark in the space provided the approxiriiato (or exact ^ If you 
know) amount of time from now until tha t-ime you expect tnis avent 
mlgh'G-taka place. List the events as q.ii.ick l.y as you can, just as 

they come to mind. 


EVENTS 


EST B UT ION OF TB-iE 


1 . 


U P 



5 


9 , 


u 


6, 


U 


P 

P 


Now turn,the page over 



CIJ" '' 


Personal ^vve-nts Time Seale 


This page .ls similar io the except it cc. .locrns 'j vents that 

hare liaoponcd in vou r past ^ in the spac:' ■b'.;low, name some major 
or crucirji“turning'point that has occurr-.d between the time you 


were horn arid the pjh'sent t 


had spnclnl moaning and significanco to ,vou 


sh'iould bo some event that has 


■ inswerj 


■ipprcximctolt; ( or exactly if you knuw) haw long -.igo did that aver, 
occur? Give your answer in years^ inontlis^ weeks, days, or hours, 

depending on how far back the gvant was and how axor-t y(;u can ha’ 
in ostimoting the tirae. 


"Estiraation of tine s __________ ___ 

Was the ayeht an unpleasant one cu" a -Dlaaveant one? circln "U" if 
unpleasant or "p" if plaasanto 

'inswerj U P 


5j< >}< ;f4 ij: ?|< >Ji ^ ^ 5t< ^ -r =1< -r ^ vl< ^ '!< ^ 

Wow^ in' thy spaces bolow, briefly list six other evr'nts or occasior 
of importance that occurred sometinc in your past. Do n )t usc the 
same event you used to answer the questions above. These can ho 
Glthor oi'cnts you have enjoyed or dreaded, cither pleasant or 
unpleasant events. (Noto that there ig a place to circle a' ’’U"' 
if tiio 9vsnt, Was unpleasant or a "P" if it was ploosant.) After 
oach event mark in the space p-'^ovided. the approximate (or exact 
if you know) amount of time th. '■ has passed si ’ce this event took 
place. List the events as cjuickiy r.ig you can, just as they come to 
mind, 

mwm E8T'MdTIQ N OP 


1. 


U 


P 


2. 


P 


3« 


U 


P 


4, 

5, 

6, 


II P 
U P 
U P 


/ 





